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PREFACE. 


The  introduction  to  the  *^  Excursions  in 
Switzerland/'  leaves  very  little  for  the  author 
to  say  in  addition.  The  reader  will  be  pre^ 
pared  to  meet  with  a  long  digression,  that 
touches  on  the  situation  and  interests  of  ano* 
ther  country,  and  it  is  probable  he  will  under- 
stand the  author's  motive,  for  thus  embracing 
matter  that  is  notr  strictly  connected  with  the 
principal  subjects  of  .the  work. 

r''        •  '  ■  ■>'••";    ■  '  ■'•     ' 

The  first  visit  of >  the  iwidter  to  Switzerland 
was  paid  in  1828 ;  that  which  is  related  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  present  work^  in  1832* 
While  four  years  had  made  no  changes  in  the 
sublime  nature  of  the  region,  they  had  seriously 
affected  the  political  condition  of  all  Europe. 
They  had  also  produced  a  variance  of  feeling  and 
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taste  in  the  author,  that  is  the  unavoidable  con- 
sequence of  time  and  experience.  Four  years 
in  Europe  are  an  age  to  the  American,  as  are 
fonr  years  in  America  to  the  European.  Jeffer* 
son  has  somewhere  said,  that  no  American 
ought  to  be  more  than  five  years,  at  a  time, 
out .  of  his  own  country,  lest  he  get  behind  it. 
This  may  be  true,  as  to  its  facts ;  but  the 
author  is  convinced  that  there  is  more  danger 
g£  his  getting  before  it,  as  to  opinion.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  book  may  fiimish 
evidence  of  both  these  truths. 

Some  one,  in  criticising  the  ''Excursions  in 
Switzerland,"  has  intimated  that  the  writer  has 
a  purpose  to  serve  with  the  "  Trades'  Unions/' 
by  the  purport  of  some  of  his  remarks.  As 
this ,  is  a  country  in  which  the  avowal  of  a 
tolerably  sordid  and  base  motive  seems  to  be 
indispensable,  even  to  safety,  the  writer  desires 
to  express  his  sense  of  the  critic's  liberality,  as 
it  may  save  him  from  a  much  graver  impu- 
tation. 


PREFACE.  V 

There  is  really  a  painful  humiliation  in  the 
reflection,  that  a  citizen  of  mature  years,  with 
as  good  natural  and  accidental  means  for  pre- 
ferment as  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  most 
others,  may  pass  his  life  without  a  fact  oli  any 
sort  to  impeach  his  disinterestedness,  and  yet 
not  be  able  to  express  a  generous  or  just  sen- 
timent in  behalf  of  his  fdlow-creatures,  with- 
out laying  himself  open  to  suspicions  that  are 
as  d^rading  to  those  who  entertain  them,  as 
they  are  injurious  to  all  independence  of  thought, 
and  manliness  of  character. 
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Paris,  Fehruary  1832. 

Dear , 

Your  speculations  concerning  the  influence 
of  the  late  revolution^  on  the  social  habits  of  the 
French,  are  more  ingenious  than  true.  While 
the  mass  of  this  nation  has  obtained  less  than 
they  had  a  right  to  expect  by  the  severe  poli- 
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tical  convulsions  they  have  endured,  during  the 
last  forty  years,  they  have,  notwithstanding, 
gained  something  in  their  rights ;  and,  what  is 
of  far  more  importance,  they  have  gained  in  a 
better  appreciation  of  those  rights,  as  well  as  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  means  to  turn  them  to  a 
profitable  and  practical  account.  The  end  will 
show  essential  improvements  in  their  condition, 
or  rather  the  present  time  shows  it  already. 
The  change  in  polite  society  has  been  less  fa- 
vourable, although  even  this  is  slowly  gaining 
in  morals,  and  in  a  healthier  tone  of  thought. 
No  error  can  be  greater,  than  that  of  believing 
France  has  endured  so  much,  without  a  bene- 
ficial return. 

In  making  up  my  opinions  of  the  old  regime, 
I  have  had  constant  recourse  to  General  La 
Fayette  for  information.  The  conversations 
and  anecdotes  already  sent  you,  will  have 
prepared  you  for  the  fine  tone,  and  perfect 
candour,  with  which  he  speaks  even  of  his 
bitterest  enemies ;  nor  can  I  remember,  in  the 
many  confidential  and  frank  communications 
with  which  I  have  been  favoured,  a  single  in- 
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stance  where  there  has  been  the  smallest  rea- 
son to  suspect  he  has  viewed  men  through  the 
medium  of  personal  antipathies  and  prejudices. 
The  candour  and  simplicity  of  his  opinions, 
form  beautifiil  features  in  his  character;  and 
the  biensiance  of  his  mind  (if  one  may  use 
such  an  expression)  throws  a  polish  over  his 
harshest  strictures,  that  is  singularly  adapted 
to  obtain  credit  for  his  judgment. 

Your  desire  to  know  more  of  the  private  life 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  is  quite  natural; 
but  he  has  been  so  long  before  the  public,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  anything  new.  I  may, 
however,  give  you  a  trait  or  two,  to  amuse 
you. 

I  have  seen  more  of  him  this  winter  than 
the  last,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  a  com- 
mittee of  Americans,  that  have  been  appointed 
to  administer  succour  to  the  exiled  Poles, 
meeting  weekly  at  my  house,  and  it  is  rare 
indeed  that  he  is  not  present  on  these  bene- 
volent occasions.  He  has  discontinued  his  own 
soir6es,  too ;  and,  having  fewer  demands  on 
his  time,   through  official  avocations,  I   gain 
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admittance  to  him  during  his  simple  and  quiet 
dinners,  whenever  it  is  asked. 

These  dinners^  indeed,  are  our  usual  hours 
of  meeting,  for  the  occupations  of  the  General, 
in  the  Chamber^  usually  keep  him  engaged 
in  the  morning ;  nor  am  I  commonly  at  leisure^ 
myself,  until  about  this  hour  of  the  day.  In 
Paris,  every  one  dines,  nominally^  at  six ;  but 
the  deputies  being  often  detained  a  little  later, 
whenever  I  wish  to  see  him,  I  hurry  from 
my  own  table,  and  generally  reach  the  Rue 
d'Anjou  in  sufficient  season  to  find  him  still 
at  his. 

On  quitting  the  H6tel  de  TEtat  Major,  after 
being  dismissed  so  unceremoniously  from  the 
command  of  the  National  Guard,  La  Fayette 
returned  to  his  own  neat  but  simple  lodgings 
in  the  Rue  d'Anjou.  The  hotels  itself,  is  one 
of  some  pretensions,  but  his  apartments, 
though  quite  sufficient  for  a  single  person, 
are  not  aniong  the  best  it  contains^  lying  on 
the  street,  which  is  rarely  or  never  the  case 
with  the  principal  rooms.  The  passage  to 
them  communicates  with  the  great  staircase, 
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and  the  door  is  one  of  those  simple,  retired 
entrances  that^  in  Paris,  so  frequently  open 
on  the  abodes  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  the  age.  Here  have  I  seen  princes, 
marshals,  and  dignitaries  of  all  degrees,  ring* 
ing  for  admission,  no  one  appearing  to  think 
of  aught  but  the  great  man  within.  These 
things  are  permitted  here,  where  the  mind 
gets  accustomed  to  weigh  in  the  balance,  all 
the  different  claims  to  distinction ;  but  it  would 
scarcely  do  in  a  country,  in  which  the  pursuit 
of  money  is  the  sole  and  engrossing  concern 
of  life ;  a  show  of  expenditure  becoming  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  it. 

The  apartments  of  La  Fayette,  consist  of 
a  large  ante-chamber,  two  salons,  and  an  inner 
room,  where  he  usually  sits  and  writes,  and  in 
which,  of  late,  he  has  had  his  bed.  These 
rooms  are  en  suite,  and  communicate,  laterally, 
with  one  or  two  more,  and  the  offices.  His 
sole  attendants  in  town,  are  the  German  valet, 
named  Bastien,  who  accooipanied  him  in  his 
last  visit  to  America,  the  footman  who  attends 
him   with  the  carriage,   and  the  coachman ; 
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(there  may  be  a  cook,  but  I  never  saw  a  female 
in  the  apartments.)  Neither  wears  a  livery, 
altho^h  all  his  appointments,  carriages,  horses, 
and  furniture,  are  those  of  a  gentleman.  One 
thing  has  struck  me  as  a  little  singular.  Not- 
withstanding his  strong  attachment  to  America 
and  to  her  usages,  La  Fayette,  while  the 
practice  is  getting  to  be  common  in  Paris, 
has  not  adopted  the  use  of  carpets.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  one,  at  La  Grange,  or 
in  town. 

When  I  show  myself  at  the  door^  Bastien, 
who  usually  acts  as  porter,  and  who  has  be* 
come  quite  a  diplomatist  in  these  matters, 
makes  a  sign  of  assent,  and  intimates  that  the 
General  is  at  dinner.  Of  late,  he  commonly 
dispenses  with  the  ceremony  of  letting  it  be 
known  who  has  come,  but  I  am  at  once 
ushered  into  the  bed-room.  Here  I  find  La 
Fayette  seated  at  a  table,  just  large  enou^ 
to  contain  one  cover  and  a  single  dish;  or  a 
table,  in  other  words,  so  small  as  to  be  covered 
with  a  napkin.  His  little  white  lap-dog  is 
his  only  companion.      As  it  is  always  under- 
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stood  that  I  have  dined,  no  ceremony  is  used, 
but  I  take  a  seat  at  the  chimney  corner,  while 
he  goes  on  with  his  dinner.  His  meals  are 
quite  frugal,  though  good ;  a  poulet  rdti  in- 
variably making  one  dish.  There  are  two  or 
three  removes,  a  dish  at  a  time,  and  the  din-^ 
ner  usually  concludes  with  some  preserves  or 
dried  fruits,  especially  dates,  of  which  he  is 
extremely  fond.  I  generally  come  in  for  one 
or  two  of  the  latter* 

All  this  time,  the  conversation  is  on  what 
has  transpired  in  the  Chambers  during  the  day, 
the  politics  of  Europe,  nullification  in  America, 
or  the  gossip  of  the  chateau,  of  which  he  is  sin- 
gularly well  informed,  though  he  has  ceased  to 
go  there. 

The  last  of  these  informal  interviews  with 
General  La  Fayette,  was  one  of  peculiar  in- 
terest. I  generally  sit  but  half  an  hour,  leav- 
ing him  to  go  to  his  evening  engagements, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  not  frequent ;  but,  on 
this  occasion,  he  told  me  to  remain,  and  I  pass- 
ed nearly  two  hours  with  him. 

We  chatted  a  good  deal  of  the  state  of  so- 
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ciety  under  the  old  regime.  Curious  to  kno^ 
his  opinions  of  their  private  characters,  I  aske 
a  good  many  questions  concerning  the  royj 
fiimily.  Louis  XVI.  he  described  as  a  well 
meaning  man,  addicted  a  little  too  much  t 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  but  who  would  hav 
done  well  enough  had  he  not  been  surrounde< 
by  bad  advisers.  I  was  greatly  surprised  b] 
one  of  his  remarks.  "  Louis  XVI,"  observec 
La  Fayette,  *^  owed  his  death  as  much  to  th< 
bad  advice  of  Grouvemeur  Morris,  as  to  any  one 
other  thing."  You  may.be  certain  I  did  not  let 
this  opinion  go  unquestioned ;  for,  on  all  othei 
occasions,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Morris,  his  lan- 
guage had  been  kind  and  even  grateful.  He 
explained  himself,  by  adding,  that  Mr.  Morris^ 
coming  from  a  country  like  America,  was  lis- 
tened to  with  great  respect,  and  that  on  all 
occasions  he  gave  his  opinions  against  demo- 
cracy, advising  resistance,  when  resistance  was 
not  only  too  late,  but  dangerous.  He  did  not 
call  in  question  the  motives  of  Mr.  Morris,  to 
which  he  did  iuU  justice,  but  merely  aflSrmed 
that  he  was  a  bad  adviser.     He  gave  me  to 
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undcarstand  that  the  representatives  of  America 
had  not  always  been  faithful  to  the  popular 
principle,  and  even  went  into  details  that  it 
would  be  improper  for  me  to  repeat.  I  have 
mentioned  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Morris,  because 
his  aristocratical  sentiments  were  no  secret,  be- 
cause they  were  mingled  with  no  expressions  of 
personal  severity,  and  because  I  have  heard 
them  from  other  quarters.  He  pronounced  a 
strong  eulogium  on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, which  he  said  was  uniformly  such  as  be-^ 
came  an  American  minister. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  novel  in  these  in- 
stances, of  our  representatives  proving  untrue 
to  the  prominent  feeling  of  the  country,  on 
the  subject  of  popular  rights.  It  is  the  sub- 
ject of  very  frequent  comment  in  Europe,  and 
sometimes  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  stru^Ung  for  what  they  conceive  to 
be  their  just  privileges ;  many  of  them  having 
told  me,  personally,  that  our  agents  frequently 
stand  materially  in  their  way. 

Louis  XVIII,  La  Fayette  pronounced  to  be 
the  falsest  man  he  had  ever  met  with;  to  use 

B  5 
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his  own  expression,  "  Vhotnme  le  plus  faux."" 
He  gave  him  credit  for  a  great  deal  of  talent, 
but  added  that  his  duplicity  was  innate,  and 
not  the  result  of  his  position,  for  it  was  known 
to  his  young  associates,  in  early  youth,  and 
that  they  used  to  say  among  themselves,  as 
young  men,  and  in  their  ordinary  gaieties,  that 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  confide  in  the  Comte  de 
Provence. 

Of  Charles  X,  he  spoke  kindly,  giving  him.  ex- 
actly a  different  character.  He  thought  him  the 
most  honest  of  the  thi*ee  brothers,  though  quite 
unequal  to  the  crisis  in  which  he  had  been 
called  to  reign.  He  believed  him  sincere  in 
his  religious  professions,  and  thought  the  charge 
of  his  being  a  professed  Jesuit  by  no  means 
improbable. 

Marie  Antoinette  he  thought  an  injured  wo- 
man. On  the  subject  of  her  reputed  gallan- 
tries, he  spoke  cautiously,  premising  that,  as 
an  American,  I  ought  to  make  many  allow- 
ances for  a  state  of  society,  that  was  altogether 
unknown  in  our  country.  Treating  this  mat- 
ter with  the  discrimination  of  a  man  of  the 
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worlds  aod  the  delicacy  of  a  gendeman,  he 
added  that  he  entirely  exonerated  her  from  all 
of  the  coarse  charges  that  had  proceeded  from 
vulgar  clamour,  while  be  admitted  that  she  had^ 
betrayed  a  partiality  for  a  young  Swede  *  that 
was,  at  least,  indiscreet  for  one  in  her  situa« 
tion,  though  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  her  at'- 
tachment  had  led  her  to  the  length  of  criminality. 

I  asked  his  opinion  concerning  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  but  he  treated 
the  rumour  to  the  contrary,  as  one  of  those 
miserable  devices  to  which  men  resort  to  ef- 
fect the  ends  of  party,  and  as  altogether  un» 
worthy  of  serious  attention. 

I  was  amused  with  the  simplicity  with  which 
he  spoke  of  his  own  efforts  to  produce  a  change 
of  government,  during  the  last  reign.  On  this 
subject  he  had  been  equally  frank  even  before 
the  recent  revolution,  though  there  would  have 
been  a  manifest  impropriety  in  my  repeating 
what  had  then  passed  between  us.  This  ob- 
jection is  now  removed  in  part,  and  I  may 
recount  one  of  his  anecdotes,  though  I  can 

*  A  Count  Koningsmarke. 
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never  impart  to  it  the  cool  and  quiet  humour 
with  which  it  was  related.  We  were  speak- 
ing of  the  attempt  of  1822,  or  the  {dot  which 
existed  in  the  army.  In  reply  to  a  question 
of  mine,  he  said — "  Well,  I  was  to  have  com- 
manded in  that  revolution,  and  when  the  time 
came,  I  got  into  my  carriage,  without  a  pass- 
port, and  drove  across   the  country  to  , 

where  I   obtained  post-horses,  and  proceeded 

as  fast  as  possible  towards  .     At .— — ,  a 

courier  met  me,  with  the  unhappy  intelligence 
that  our  plot  was  discovered,  and  that  several 
of  our  principal  agents  were  arrested.  I  was 
advised  to  push  for  the  frontier,  as  fast  as  I 
could.  But  we  turned  round  in  the  road,  and  I 
went  to  Paris,  and  took  my  seat  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  They  looked  very  queer,  and  a 
good  deal  surprised  when  they  saw  me,  and  I 
believe  they  were  in  great  hopes  that  I  had 
run  away.  The  party  of  the  ministers  were 
loud  in  their  accusations  against  the  opposition 
for  encouraging  treason,  and  P^rier  and  Con- 
stant, and  the  rest  of  them,   made  indignant 
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appeals  against  such  unjust  accusations.  I  took 
a  different  course.  I  went  into  the  tribune, 
and  invited  the  ministers  to  come  and  give 
a  history  of  my  political  life ;  of  my  changes 
and  treasons,  as  they  called  them  ;  and  said  that 
when  they  had  got  through,  I  would  give  the  cha- 
racter and  history  of  theirs.  This  s<g;ttled  the 
matter,  for  I  heard  no  more  from  them."  I  in- 
quired if  he  had  not  felt  afraid  of  being  arrested 
and  tried.  "  Not  much,"  was  his  answer.  "  They 
knew  I  denied  the  right  of  foreigners  to  im- 
pose^ a  government  on  France,  and  they  also 
knew  they  had  not  kept  faith  with  France 
under  the  charter.  I  made  no  secret  of  my 
principles,  and  frequently  put  letters  unsealed 
into  the  post-office,  in  which  I  had  used  the 
plainest  language  about  the  government.  On 
the  whole,  I  believe  they  were  more  afraid  of 
me,  than  I  was  of  them." 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea,  in  writing,  of 
the  pleasant  manner  he  has  of  relating  these 
things  — '  a  manner  that  receives  additional 
piquancy  from  his  English,  which,  though  good. 
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is  necessarily  broken.     He  usually  prefers  the 
English  in  such  conversations. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  suddenly  asked  me,  **  where 
was  the  idea  of  Harvey  Birch,  in  the  Spy, 
found  T  I  told  him  that  the  thought  had  been 
obtained  from  an  anecdote  of  the  revolution, 
related  to  me  by  Governor  Jay,  some  years 
before  the  book  was  written.  He  laughingly 
remarked  that  he  could  have  supplied  the  hero 
of  a  romance,  in  the  person  of  a  negro  named 
Harry  (I  believe,  though  the  name  has  escaped 
me),  who  acted  as  a  spy,  both  for  him  and  Lord 
Comwallis,  during  the  time  he  commanded 
i^ainst  that  officer  in  Virginia.  This  negro 
he  rejxresented  as  being  true  to  the  American 
cause,  and  as  properly  belonging  to  his  service, 
though  permitted  occasionally  to  act  for  Lord 
CornwaUis,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  intelligence. 
After  the  surrender  of  the  latter,  he  called  on 
General  La  Fayette,  to  return  a  visit.  Harry 
was  in  an  ante-room  cleaning  his  master's  boots, 
as  Lord  CornwaUis  entered.  *^  Ha !  Master 
Harry,"  exclaimed  the  latter,  **you  are  here, 
are  you  ?"     "  Oh,  yes,  masser  Comwallis — ^rauss 
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try  to  do  little  for  de  country,"  was  the  answer. 
This  negro,  he  said,  was  singularly  clever  and 
bold,  and  of  sterling  patriotism ! 

He  made  me  laugh  with  a  story,  that  he  said 
the  English  officers  had  told  him  of  General 
Knypbausen,  who  commanded  the  Hessian  mer- 
cenaries, in  1776.     This  officer,  a  rigid  mar- 
tinet, knew  nothing  of  the  sea,  and  not  much 
more  of  geography.     On  the  voyage  between 
England  and  America,  he  was  in  the  ship  of 
Xford  Howe,  where  he  passed  several  uncom- 
ibrtable  weeks,  the  fleet  having  an  unusually 
long  passage,  on  account  of  the  bad  sailing  of 
some  of  the  transports.     At  length  Knypbausen 
could  contain  himself  no  longer,  but  marching 
stiffly  up  to  the  admiral  one  day,  he  commenced 
with—**  My  lord,  I  know  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
soldier  to  be  submissive  at  sea,  but,  being  in- 
trusted with   the  care  of  the  troops   of  His 
Serene  Highness,  my  ntiaster,  I  feel  it  my  duty, 
just  to  inquire,  if  it  be  not  possible,  that  during 
some  of  the  dark  nights  we  have  lately  had,  we 
may  have  sailed  past  America  V 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  been  at  the  chateau 
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l9td[y.  His  reply  was  very  brief  and  express- 
ive* ''The  king  denies  my  account  of  the 
programme  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  we  stand 
in  the  position  of  two  gentlemen,  who,  in  sub- 
stance, have  given  each  other  the  lie.  Cir- 
cumstances prevent  our  going  to  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  to  exchange  shots/'  he  added,  smiling, 
"  but  they  also  prevent  our  exchanging  visits." 
I  then  ventured  to  say  that  I  had  long  fore* 
seen  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  friend-^ 
ship  of  Louis-Philippe,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  course  of  our  conversations,  I  adverted 
to  my  own  visit  to  the  palace  in  his  company, 
an  account  of  which  I  will  extract,  for  your 
benefit,  from  my  note-book.* 

In  the  morning  I  received  a  note  from 
General  La  Fayette,  in  which  he  informed  me 
that  Mr.  M^Lane,  who  is  heie  on  a  visit  from 
London,  was  desirous  of  being  presented ;  that 
there  was  a  reception  in  the  evening,  at  which 
he  intended  to  introduce  the  minister  to  Eng- 
land,  Mr.  Rives  not  having  yet  received  his 

•  The  period  referred  to  was  in  1830. 
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new  credentials,  and,  of  course,  not  spearing 
in  matters  of  ceremony.  General  La  Fayette 
pressed  me  so  strongly  to  be  of  the  party,  in 
compliment  to  Mr.  M^Lane,  that,  though 
but  an  indifferent  courtier,  and  though  such 
a  visit  was  contrary  to  my  quiet  habits,  I  could 
do  nothing  but  comply. 

At  the  proper  hour,  Greneral  La  Fayette  had 
the  good  nature  to  call  and  take  me  up,  and 
we  proceeded,  at  once,  for  Mr.  MXane. 
With  this  gentleman  we  drove  to  the  Palais 

Royal,  my  old  brother  officer,  Mr.  T ,  who 

was  included  in  the  arrangement,  Blowing  in 
his  own  carriage. 

We  found  the  inner  court  crowded,  and  a 
throng  about  the  entrance  to  the  great  stair- 
case ;  but  the  appearance  of  La  Fayette  cleared 
the  way,  and  there  was  a  movement  in  the 
crowd  which  denoted  his  great  personal  po- 
pularity. I  heard  the  words  **  des  AmMcains'^ 
passing  from  one  to  another,  showing  how 
completely  he  was  identified  with  us  and  our 
principles,  in  the  public  mind.  One  or  two 
of  the  younger  officers  of  the  court  were  at 
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the  foot  of  the  stairs  to  receive  him,  though 
whether  their  presence  was  accidental,  or  de- 
signed, I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  suspect  the  latter. 
At  all  events  the  Greneral  was  received  with 
the  profoundest  respect,  and  the  most  smiling 
assiduity. 

The  ante-chamber  was  already  crowded,  but 
following  our  leader,  his  presence  cleared  the 
way  for  us,  until  he  got  up  quite  near  to  the 
doors,  where  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  France  were  collected.  I  saw  many 
in  the  throng  whom  I  knew,  and  the  first 
minute  or  two  were  passed  in  nods  of  recog- 
nition. My  attention  was,  however,  soon  at" 
tracted  to  a  dialogue  between  Marshal  Soult 
and  La  Fayette,  that  was  carried  on  with  the 
most  perfect  bonhomie  and  simplicity.  I  did 
not  hear  the  commencement,  but  found  they 
were  speaking  of  their  legs,  which  both  seemed 
to  think  the  worse  for  wear.  ^'  But  you  have 
been  wounded  in  the  leg,  monsieur  ?"  observed 
La  Fayette.  ^^  This  limb  was  a  little  mat 
traitie  at  Genoa,"  returned  the  marshal,  look- 
ing down  at  a  leg  that  had  a  very  game  look : 
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"But  you.  General,  you  too,  were  hurt  in 
America  ?"  "  Oh  !  that  was  nothing ;  it  hap* 
pened  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  arid  then  it 
was  in  a  good  cause — it  was  the  fall  and 
liie  firacture  that  made  me  limp/'  Just  at 
this  moment,  the  great  doors  flew  open,  and 
this  quasi  republican  court  standing  arrayed 
before  us,  the  two  old  soldiers  limped  forward. 

The  King  stood  near  the  door,  dressed  as  a 
General  of  the  National  Guards,  entirely  with- 
out decorations,  and  pretty  well  tri-coloured. 
The  Queen,  Madame  Adelaide,  the  Princesses, 
and  several  of  the  children,  were  a  little  fur- 
ther removed,  the  two  former  standing  in 
front,  and  the  latter  being  grouped  behind 
them.  But  one  or  two  ladies  were  present, 
nor  did  I  see  anything  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  evening  of  the  Dues  d'Orl6ans 
and  de  Nemours. 

La  Fayette  was  one  of  the  first  that  entered, 
and  of  course  we  kept  near  him.  The  King 
advanced  to  meet  him  with  an  expression  of 
pleasure — ^I  thought  it  studied  —  but  they 
shook  hands  quite  cordially.     We  were  then 
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presented  by  name,  and  each  of  us  had  the 
honour  of  shaking  hands,  if  that  can  be  con* 
sidered  an  honour,  which  fell  to  the  share  of 
quite  half  of  those  who  entered.  The  press 
was  so  great  that  there  was  no  opportunity 
to  say  anything.  I  believe  we  all  met  with 
the  usual  expressions  of  welcome,  and  there 
the  matter  ended.      ^  .        .  I 

Soon  after  we  approached  the  Queen,  with 
whom  our  reception,  had  a  more  measured 
manner.  Most  of  those  who  entered  did 
little  more  than  make  a  distant  bow  to  this 
groups  but  the  Queen  manifesting  a  desire 
to  say  something  to  our  party,  Mr.  M^Lane 
and  myself  approached  them.  She  first  ad- 
dressed my  companion  in  French,  a  language 
he  did  not  speak,  and  I  was  obliged  to  act 
as  interpreter.  But  the  Queen  instantly  said 
she  understood  English,  though  she  spoke  it 
badly,  and  be^ed  he  would  address  her  in 
his  own  tongue.  Madame  Adelaide  seemed 
more  familiar  with  our  language.  But  the 
conversation  was  necessarily  short,  and  not 
worth  repeating. 
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'  Qaeen  Am^e  is  a  woman  of  a  kiod^  and, 
I  think,  intelligent  countenance.  She-  has 
the  Bourbon  rather  than  the  Austrian  out^ 
line  of  face.  She  seemed  anxious  to  please, 
and  in  her  general  air  and  carriage  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  Duchess  of  St.  Leu.*  She 
has  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  wife 
and  mother,  and,  really,  not  to  fall  too  pre* 
cipitately  into  the  vice  of  a  courtier,  she 
appears  as  if  she  may  well  deserve  it.  She  is 
thin,  but  graceful,  and  I  can  well  imagine  that 
she  has  been  more  than  pretty  in  her  youth. 

I  do  not  remember  a  more  frank,  intelligent, 
and  winning  countenance  than  that  of  Madame 
Adelaide,  who  is  the  King's  sister.  She  has 
little  beauty  left,  except  that  of  expression ; 
but  this  must  have  made  her  handsome  once, 
as  it  renders  her  singularly  attractive  now. 
Her  manner  was  less  nervous  than  that  of 
the  Queen,  and  I  should  think  her  mind  had 
more  influence  over  her  exterior. 

The  Princess  Louise  (the  Queen  of  Belgium) 
and  the  Princess  Marie  are  pretty,  with  the 

*  Hortense. 
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quiet  subdued  manner  of  well-bred  young  per- 
sons. The  first  is  pale,  has  a  strikingly  Boury 
bon  face,  resembling  the  profiles  on  the  French 
coins ;  while  the  latter  has  an  Italian  and  clas- 
sical outline  of  features,  with  a  fine  colour. 

They  were  all  dressed  with  great  simpli- 
city ;  scarcely  in  high  dinner  dress ;  the  Queen 
and  Madame  Adelaide  wearing  evening  hats. 
The  Princesses^  as  is  uniformly  the  case  with 
unmarried  French  girls  of  rank,  were  without 
any  ornaments,  wearing  their  hair  in  the  usual 
manner. 

After  the  ceremonies  of  being  presented 
were  gone  through,  I  amused  myself  with 
examining  the  company.  This  was  a  levee, 
not  a  drawing-room,  and  there  were  no  wo- 
men among  the  visiters.  The  men,  who  did 
not  appear  in  uniform,  were  in  common  even- 
ing dress,  which  has  degenerated  of  late  into 
black  stocks,  and  trousers. 

Accident  brought  me  next  to  an  old  man, 
who  had  exactly  that  revolutionary  air  which 
has  become  so  familiar  to  us  by  the  engravings 
of  Bonaparte  and  his  generals  that  were  made 
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shortly  after  the  Italian  campaign.  The  face 
was  nearly  buried  in  neckcloth^  the  hair  was 
long  and  wild,  and  the  coat  was  glittering, 
but  ill-fitting  and  stiff.  It  was,  however,  the 
coat  of  a  marichal;  and,  what  rendered  it 
still  more  singular,  it  was  entirely  Mrithout 
orders.  I  was  curious  to  know  who  this 
relic  of  1797  might  be ;  for,  apart  from  his 
rank,  which  was  betrayed  by  his  coat,  he  was 
so  singularly  ugly  as  scarcely  to  appear  human* 
On  inquiry  it  proved  to  be  Marshal  Jourdan. 

There  was  some  amusement  in  watching 
the  different  individuals  who  came  to  pay  their 
court  to  the  new  dynasty.  Many  were  per- 
sonally  and  familiarly  known  to  me  as  very 
loyal  subjects  of  the  last  reign ;  soldiers  who 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  put  Louis-Phi- 
lippe au  Jil  de  fSpie,  three  months  before,  at 
the  command  of  Charles  X.  But  times  were 
changed.  They  now  came  to  show  them- 
selves to  the  new  sovereign ;  most  of  them  to 
manifest  their  disposition  to  be  put  in  the 
way  of  preferment,  some  to  reconnoitre, 
others  to  conceal  their  disaffection,   and    all 
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to  subserve  their  own  interests.  It  was  laugh- 
ably easy  to  discern  who  were  confident  of 
their  reception  by  being  of  the  ruling  party, 
who  distrusted,  and  who  were  indifferent.  The 
last  class  was  smalL  A  general  officer,  whom 
I  personally  knew,  looked  like  one  who  had 
found  his  way  into  a  wrong  house  by  mistake. 
He  was  a  Bonapartist  by  his  antecedents, 
and  in  his  true  way  of  thinking ;  but  accident 
had  thrown  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  he  had  now  come  to  see  what  might 
be  gleaned  from  the  House  of  Orleans.  His 
reception  was  not  flattering,  and  I  could  only 
compare  the  indecision  and  wavering  of  his 
manner  to  that  of  a  regiment  that  falters 
before  an  unexpected  volley. 

After  amusing  ourselves  some  time  in  the 
great  throng,  which  was  densest  near  the  King, 
we  went  towards  a  secondary  circle  that  had 
formed  in  another  part  of  the  room,  where  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  had  appeared.  He  was,  con- 
versing with  La  Fayette,  who  immediate^ 
presented  us  all,  in  succession.  The  Prince  is 
a  genteel,  handsome  young  man,  widi  a  &ux 
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much  more  Austrian  than  that  of  amy  ^f  J^ib^ 
family,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  of  w:hat  hi&, 
younger  brothers  are  likely  to  be  hereafter.  In 
fonn,  stature^  and  movements^  he  singulai^ly 

resembles  W ,  and  there  is  also  a  good  deal 

of  likeness  in  the  face,  though  in  this  particular 
the  latter  has  the  advantage.  He  was  often 
taken  *  for  the  Due  de  Cbartres  during  our 
former  residence  at  Paris.  Our  reception  was 
gracious,  the  heir  to  the  throne  appearing 
anxious  to  please  every  one. 

The  amusing  part  of  the  scene  is  to  follow. 
Fatigued  with  standing,  we  had  got  chairs  in  a 
oCMif er  of  the  room,  behind  the  throng,  where 
tte  discourtesy  of  being  seated  might  escape 
tiotkae..  The  King  soon  after  withdrew,  and 
tlft  cQia3|iany  immediately  b^an  to  go  away. 
Thteetfourths,  perhaps,  were  gone>  when  an 
aJ4e-4^-camp  came  up  to  us  and  inquired  if  we 
were  not  the  three  American^  who  had  been 
pi^euted  by  General  La  Fayette  ?  Being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  begged  us  tQ 
accompany  him.  He  led  us  near  a  door  at  the 
other  end  of  the  salle,  a  room  of  great  dimen^ 

VOL.  I.  c 
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sions,  where  we  found  General  La  Fayette  i 
waiting.  The  aide,  or  oflScer  of  the  couri 
whichever  might  be  bis  station,  passed  throng 
the  dogr,  out  of  which  the  King  immediatel; 
came.  It  appeared  to  me  as  if  the  Geners 
was  not  satisfied  with  our  first  reception,  an< 
wished  to  have  it  done  over  again.  The  Kinj 
looked  grave,  not  to  say  discontented,  and 
saw,  at  a  glance,  that  he  could  have  dispenses 
with  this  extra  attention.  Mr.  M^Lane  stand 
ing  next  the  door,  he  addressed  a  few  words  t 
him,  in  English,  which  be  speaks  quite  readily 
and  without  much  accent :  indeed  he  said  lit 
tie  to  any  one  else,  .and  the  few  words  that  h< 
did  utter  were  exceedingly  general  and  un 

meaning.     Once  he  got  as  far  as  T ,  whon 

he  asked  if  he  came  from  New  York,  and  h< 
looked  hard  at  me,  who  stood  farther  from  th< 
door,  mumbled  something,  bowed  to  us  all,  anc 
withdrew.  I  was  struck  with  his  manner 
which  seemed  vexed  and  unwilling,  and  th< 
whole  thing  appeared  to  me  to  be  awkward  anc 
uncomfortable.  I  thought  it  a  bad  omen  foi 
the  influence  of  the  General. 
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By  this  time  the  great  salle  was  nearly 
empty,  and  we  moved  off  together  to  find  our 
carriages.  General  La  Fayette  preceded  us, 
of  course,  and  as  he  walked  slowly,  and  occa- 
sionally stopped  to  converse,  we  were  among 
the  last  in  the  ante-chamber.  In  passing  into 
the  last  or  outer  ante-chamber,  the  General 
stopped  nearly  in  the  door  to  speak  to  some 

one.     Mr.  M^Lane  and  Mr.   T being  at 

his  side,  they  so  nearly  stopped  the  way  that  I 
remained  some  distance  in  the  rear,  in  order 
not  to  close  it  entirely.  My  position  would 
give  an  ordinary  observer  reason  to  suppose 
that  I  did  not  belong  to  the  party.  A  young 
officer  of  the  court  (I  call  them  aides,  though,  I 
believe,  they  were  merely  substitutes  for  cham- 
berlains, dignitaries  to  which  this  republican 
reign  has  not  yet  given  birth,)  was  waiting  in 
the  outer  room  to  pass,  but  appeared  unwilling 
to  press  too  closely  on  a  group  of  which  Gene- 
ral La  Fayette  formed  the  principal  person. 
He  fidgeted  and  chafed  evidently,  but  still 
kept  politely  at  a  distance.  After  two  or  three 
minutes  the  party  moved  on,  but  I  remained 

c  2 
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stationary,  watching  the  result.  Room  was  no 
sooner  made  than  the  officer  brushed  past,  and 
gave  vent  to  his  feelings  by  saying,  quite  loudly 
and  distinctly,  ^'AdieUf  rAmSriquer 

It  is  a  pretty  safe  rule  to  believe  that  in  the 
tone  of  courtiers  is  reflected  the  feeling  of  the 
monarch.  The  attention  to  General  La  Fay- 
ette had  appeared  to  me  as  singularly  affected 
and  forced,  and  the  manner  of  the  King  any- 
thing but  natural ;  and  several  little  occur- 
rences during  the  evening  had  tended  to  pro- 
duce the  impression  that  the  real  influence  of 
the  former,  at  the  palace,  might  be  set  down  as 
next  to  nothing.  I  never  had  any  faith  in  a 
republican  king  from  the  commencement,  but 
this  near  view  of  the  personal  intercourse  be- 
tween the  parties  served  to  persuade  me  that 
General  La  Fayette  had  been  the  dupe  of  his 
own  good  faith  and  kind  feelings. 

In  descending  the  great  stairs  I  mentioned  the 
occurrence  just  related  to  Mr.  M*Lane,  add- 
ing, that  I  thought  the  days  of  ou  r  friend  were 
numbered,  and  that  a  few  months  would  pro- 
duce a  schism  between  him  and  Louis-Philippe* 
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Everything,  at  the  moment,  however,  looked 
so  smilmg,  and  so  much  outward  respect  was 
lavished  on  Greneral  La  Fayette,  that  this 
opinion  did  not  find  favour  with  my  listener^ 
though,  I  believe,  he  saw  reason  to  think  dif- 
ferently, after  another  visit  to  court.  We  all 
got  invitations  to  dine  at  the  palace  in  a  day  or 
two. 

I  did  not,  however,  touch  upon  the  "  adieu, 
rAmSrique,'^  with  General  La  Fayette,  which 
I  have  always  deemed  a  subject  too  delicate 
to  be  mentioned. 

He  startled  me  by  suddenly  putting  the 
question,  whether  I  thought  an  executive,  in 
which  there  should  be  but  one  agent,  as  in 
the  United  States,  or  an  executive,  in  which 
there  should  be  three,  or  five,  would  best  suit 
the  condition  of  France?  Though  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  boldness  and  steadiness 
of  his  views,  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  his 
mind  dwelling  on  such  a  subject,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  The  state  of  France,  however, 
is  certainly   extremely  critical,  and  we  ought 
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not  to  be  surprised  at  the  risiDg  of  the  people 
at  any  moment. 

I  told  (reneral  La  Fayette  that,  in  my  poor 
judgment,  the  question  admitted  of  a  good 
deal  of  controversy.  Names  did  not  signify 
much,  but  every  administration  should  receive 
its  main  impulses,  subject  to  the  common 
wishes  and  interests,  from  a  close  conformity 
of  views,  whether  there  were  one  incumbent 
or  a  dozen.  The  English  systenfi  certainly 
made  a  near  approach  to  a  divided  executive, 
but  the  power  was  so  distributed  as  to  prevent 
much  clashing ;  and  when  things  went  wrong, 
the  ministers  resigned;  parliament,  in  effect, 
holding  the  control  of  the  executive  as  well 
as  of  the  legislative  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. Now  I  did  not  think  France  was  pre- 
pared for  such  a  polity,  the  French  being  ac- 
customed to  see  a  real  as  well  as  a  nominal 
monarch,  and  the  disposition  to  intrigue  would, 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  render  their  adminis- 
trations fluctuating  and  insecure.  A  directoiy 
would  either  control  the  chambers,  or  be  con- 
trolled by  them.    In  the  former  case  it  would 
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be  apt  to  be  divided  in  itself;  in  the  latter,  to 
agitate  the  chambers  by  factions  that  would 
not  have  the  ordinary  outlet  of  majorities  to 
restore  the  equilibrium. 

He  was  of  opinion  himself  that  the  expe* 
dient  of  a  directory  had  not  suited  the  state 
of  France.  He  asked  me  what  I  thought  of 
universal  suffrage  for  this  country.  I  told 
him,  I  thought  it  altogether  unsuited  to  the 
present  condition  of  France.  I  did  not  attach 
much  faith  to  the  old  theory  of  the  necessary 
connexion  between  virtue  and  democracy,  as 
a .  cause ;  though  it  might,  with  the  necessary 
limitations,  follow  as  an  effect.  A  certain  de- 
gree of  knowledge  of  its  uses,  action^  and 
objects  was  indispensable  to  a  due  exercise 
of  the  suffrage  ;  not  that  it  was  required  every 
elector  should  be  learned  in  the  theory  of  go- 
vernments, but  that  he  should  know  enough 
to  understand  the  general  connexion  between 
his  vote  and  his  interests,  and  especially  his 
rights.  This  knowledge  was  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult of  attainment,  in  ordinary  cases,  when 
one   had  the  means  of  coming  at  facts.     In 
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cases  that  admit  of  argument,  as  in  all  the 
questions  on  political  economy^  I  did  not  see 
that  any  reasonable  degree  of  knowledge  made 
the  matter  much  better,  the  cleverest  men 
usually  ranging  themselves  on  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  all  mooted  questions.  Concerning 
the  right  of  every  man,  who  was  qualified 
to  use  the  power,  to  have  his  interests  directly 
represented  in  a  government,  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  speak,  the  only  question  being  who 
had  and  who  had  not  the  means  to  make  a 
safe  use  of  the  right,  in  practice.  It  followed 
from  these  views,  that  the  great  desiderata 
were  to  ascertain  what  these  means  were. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  I  thought 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  a  man  should  be 
able  to  read,  in  order  to  exercise  the  right 
to  vote  with  a  prudent  discretion.  In  coun- 
tries where  everybody  reads,  other  qualifica- 
tions might  be  trusted  to,  provided  they  were 
low  and  within  reasonable  reach  of  the  mass ; 
but,  in  a  country  like  France,  I  would  allow  no 
man  to  vote  until  he  knew  how  to  read,  if 
he  were  as  rich  as  Croesus. 
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I  felt  convinced  the  present  system  could 
not  continue  long  in  France.  It  might  do 
for  a  few  years^  as  a  reaction  ;  but  when  things 
were  restored  to  their  natural  course^  it  would 
be  found  that  there  is  an  unnatural  union 
between  facts  that  are  peculiar  to  despotism, 
and  facts  that  are  peculiarly  the  adjuncts  of 
liberty ;  as  in  the  provisions  of  the  Code  Na- 
poleon, and  in  the  liberty  of  the  press,  with- 
out naming  a  multitude  of  other  discrepancies. 
The  juste  milieu  that  he  had  so  admirably 
described*  could  not  last  long,  but  the  go- 
vernment would  soon  find  itself  driven  into 

*  When  the  tenn  jiate  milieu  was  first  used  by  the  King,  and 
adopted  by  his  followers,  La  Fayette  said  in  the  Chamber,  that 
''  he  very  well  understood  what  a  juste  milieu  meant,  in  any  par- 
ticular case ;  it  meant  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  truth,  in  that 
particular  case :  but  as  to  a  political  party's  always  taking  a  middle 
course,  under  the  pretence  of  being  in  a  juste  milieu,  he  should 
liken  it  to  a  discreet  man's  laying  down  the  proposition  that  four 
and  four  make  eight,  and  a  foors  crying  out,  "  Sir,  you  are  wrong, 
for  four  and  four  make  ten;''  whereupon  the  advocate  for  the 
juste  milieu  on  system,  would  be  obliged  to  say,  ^'  Gentlemen,  you 
are  equally  in  extremes,  four  and  four  make  nine,*'  It  is  the 
fashion  to  say  La  Fayette  wanted  esprit.  This  was  much  the 
cleverest  thing  the  writer  ever  heard  in  the  French  Chambers,  and, 
generally,  he  knew  few  men  who  said  more  witty  things  in  a  neat 
and  unpretending  manner  than  General  La  Fayette.  Indeed  this 
was  the  bias  of  his  mind,  which  was  little  given  to  profound  re» 
flections,  though  distinguished  for  a  Jbrt  bon  sens, 

c  5 
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strong  measures,  or  into  liberal  measures,  in 
order  to  sustain  itself.  Men  could  no  more 
serve  "God  and  Mammon"  in  politics  than 
in  religion.  I  then  related  to  him  an  anec- 
dote that  had  occurred  to  myself  the  evening 
of  the  first  anniversary  of  the  present  reign. 

On  the  night  in  question,  I  was  in  the  Tui- 
leries,  with  a  view  to  see  the  fireworks.  Tak- 
ing a  station  a  little  apart  from  the  crowd, 
I  found  myself  under  a  tree  alone  with  a 
Frenchman  of  some  sixty  years  of  age.  After 
a  short  parley,  my  companion,  as  usual,  mistook 
me  for  an  Englishman.  On  being  told  his 
error,  he  immediately  opened  a  conversation 
on  the  state  of  things  in  France.  He  asked 
me  if  I  thought  they  would  continue.  I  told 
him,  no;  that  I  thought  two  or  three  years 
would  sufiice  to  bring  the  present  system  to 
a  close.  "  Monsieur,"  said  my  companion,  *'  you 
are  mistaken.  It  will  require  ten  years  to 
dispossess  those  who  have  seized  upon  the 
government,  since  the  last  revolution.  All 
the  young  men  are  growing  up  with  the  new 
notions,  and  in  ten  years  they  will  be  strong 
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enough  to  overturn  the  present  order  of  thitigs. 
Remember  that  I  prophesy  the  year  1840  will 
see  a  change  of  government  in  France." 

La  Fayette  laughed  at  this  prediction,  which, 
he  said,  did  not  quite  equal  his  impatience. 
He  then  alluded  to  the  ridicule  which  had 
been  thrown  upon  his  own  idea  of  "  A  monar- 
chy with  republican  institutions,"  and  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  the  system.  As  my  answer 
to  this,  as  well  as  to  his  other  questions,  will 
serve  to  lay  before  you  my  own  opinions,  which 
you  have  a  right  to  expect  from  me,  as  a 
traveller  rendering  an  account  of  what  he  has 
seen,  I  shall  give  you  its  substance,  at  length. 

So  far  from  finding  anything  as  absurd  as 
is  commonly  pretended  in  the  plan  of  a  ^^  throne 
surrounded  by  republican  institutions,"  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  exactly  the  system  best 
suited  to  the  actual  condition  of  France.  By 
a  monarchy,  however,  a  real  monarchical  go* 
vemment,  or  one  in  which  the  power  of  the 
sovereign  is  to  predominate,  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood, in  this  instance,  but  such  a  semblance 
of  a  monarchy  as  exists  to-day,  in  England, 
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and  formerly  existed  in  Venice  and  Genoa 
under  their  Doges.  In  England  the  aristo- 
cracy notoriously  rulesj^  through  the  king,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  in  France,  a  constituency 
with  a  base  sufficiently  broad  to  entitle  it  to 
assume  the  name  of  a  republic,  might  not  rule, 
in  its  turn,  in  the  same  manner.  In  both  cases 
the  sovereign  would  merely  represent  an  abs* 
traction ;  the  sovereign  power  would  be  wield* 
ed  in  his  name,  but  at  the  will  of  the  consti- 
tuency ;  he  would  be  a  parh'amentary  echo, 
to  pronounce  the  sentiment  of  the  legislative 
bodies,  whenever  a  change  of  men  or  a  change 
of  measures  became  necessary.  It  is  very  true 
that,  under  such  a  system,  there  would  be  no 
real  separation,  in  principle,  between  the  legis- 
lative and  the  executive  branches  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  such  is,  to-day,  and  such  has  long 
been  the  actual  condition  of  England,  and  her 
statesmen  are  fond  of  saying,  the  plan  *^  works 
well."'  Now,  although  the  plan  does  not  work 
half  as  well  in  England,  as  is  pretended,  except 
for  those  who  more  especially  reap  its  benefits, 
simply  because  the  legislature  is  not  established 
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on  a  sufficiently  popular  basis,  still  it  works 
better^  on  the  whole,  for  the  public,  than  if 
the  system  were  reversed,  as  was  formerly  the 
case,  and  the  king  ruled  through  the  parlia- 
ment,  instead  of  the  parliament  ruling  through 
the  king.  In  France  the  facts  are  ripe  for 
an  extension  of  this  principle,  in  its  safest 
and  most  salutary  manner.  The  French  of 
the  present  generation  are  prepared  to  dis- 
pense  with  a  hereditary  and  political  aristo- 
cracy, in  the  first  place,  nothing  being  more 
odious  to  them  than  privileged  orders,  and 
no  nation,  not  even  America,  having  more 
iiealthful  practices  or  wiser  notions  on  this 
point  than  themselves.  The  experience  of  the 
last  fifteen  years  has  shown  the  difficulty  of 
creating  an  independent  peerage  in  France, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  government, 
sustained  by  the  example  and  wishes  of  Eng- 
land^ have  been  steadily  directed  to  that  ob* 
ject.  Still  they  have  the  traditions  and  prestige 
of  a  monarchy.  Under  such  circumstances,  I 
^ee  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  idea  of 
La  Fayette.     Indeed,  some  such  polity  is  in- 
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dispensable,  unless  liberty  U  to  be  wholly  sa- 
crificed. All  experience  has  shown  that  a 
king,  who  is  a  king  in  fact  as  well  as  name, 
is  too  strong  for  law,  and  the  idea  of  restrain- 
ing such  a  power  by  principles,  is  purely  chime- 
rical. He  may  be  curtailed  in  his  authority, 
by  the  force  of  opinion,  and  by  extreme  con-* 
structiong  of  these  principles ;  but  if  this  be 
desirable,  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  the  strug- 
gle, and  begin,  at  once,  by  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  the  system  in  such  a  way,  as  will 
prevent  the  necessity  of  any  change. 

As  respects  France,  a  peerage,  in  my  opinion, 
is  neither  desirable  nor  practicable.  It  is  cer- 
tainly possible  for  the  king  to  maintain  a  chosen 
political  corps,  as  long  as  he  can  maintain  him*- 
self,  which  shall  act  in  his  interests  and  do 
his  bidding ;  but  it  is  folly  to  ascribe  the  at- 
tributes that  bebng  to  a  peerage  to  such  a  body 
of  mercenaries.  They  resemble  the  famous 
mandamus  counsellors,  who  had  so  great  an 
agency  in  precipitating  our  own  revolution^ 
and  are  more  likely  to  achieve  a  similar  dis- 
service to  their  master  than  anything    else. 
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Could   they  become  really  independent,  to  a 
point   to  render  them  a  masculine  feature  in 
the  state,  they  would  soon,  by  their  combina^ 
tions,  become  too  strong  for  the  other  branches 
of  the   government,  as  has   been  the  case  in 
England,   and  France  would  have  a  '^throne 
surrounded  by  aristocratic  institutions."     The 
popular  notion  that  an  aristocracy  is  necessary 
to  a  monarchy,  I  take  it,  is  a  gross  error.     A 
titular   aristocracy,  in    some  shape  or  other, 
is    always    the    consequence  of   a  monarchy, 
merely  because  it  is   the  reflection  of  the  so- 
vereign's favour,  policy,  or  caprice ;  but  political 
aristocracies  like  the  peerage,  have,  nine  times 
in  ten,  proved  too   strong  for  the  monarch. 
France  would  form  no  exception  to  the  rule ; 
but,  as  men  are  apt  to  run  into  the  delusion 
of  believing   it  liberty  to  strip  one  of  power, 
although  his   mantle  is  to  fall  on  the  few,  I 
think  it  more  than  probable  the  popular  error 
would  be  quite  likely  to  aid  the  aristocrats  in 
effecting  their  object,   after  habit  had  a  little 
accustomed  the  nation  to  the  presence  of  such  a 
body.     This  is  said,  however,  under  the  suppo- 
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sition  that  the  elements  of  an  independent 
peerage  could  be  found  in  France^  a  fact  that  I 
doubts  as  has  just  been  mentioned. 

If  England  can  have  a  throne,  then,  sur- 
rounded by  aristocratical  institutions,  what  is 
there  to  prevent  France  from  having  a  throne 
"  surrounded  by  republican  institutions  ?"  The 
word  "  Republic,''  though  it  does  not  exclude, 
does  not  necessarily  include  the  idea  of  a  de-* 
mocracy.  It  merely  means  a  polity,  in  which 
the  predominant  idea  is  the  '*  public  things,"  or 
common  weal,  instead  of  the  hereditary  and 
inalienable  rights  of  one.  It  would  be  quite 
practicable,  therefore,  to  establish  in  France 
such  an  efficient  constituency  as  would  meet 
the  latter  conditions,  and  yet  to  maintain  the 
throne,  as  the  machinery  necessary,  in  certain 
cases,  to  promulgate  the  will  of  this  very  con- 
stituency. This  is  all  that  the  throne  does 
in  England,  and  why  need  it  do  more  in 
France  ?  By  substituting  then  a  more  enlarged 
constituency,  for  the  borough  system  of  Eng- 
land, the  idea  of  La  Fayette  would  be  com- 
pletely fulfilled.     The  reform  in  England,  itself. 
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is  quite  likely  to  demonstrate  that  his  scheme 
was  not  as  monstrous  as  has  been  affirmed. 
The  throne  of  France  should  be  occupied  as 
Corsica  is  occupied,  not  for  the  affirmative  good 
it  does  the  nation,  so  much  as  to  prevent  harm 
from  its  being  occasionally  vacant. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  I  gave  to 
General  La  Fayette  the  following  outline  of  the 
form  of  government  I  could  wish  to  give  to 
France,  were  I  a  Frenchman,  and  had  I  a  voice 
in  the  matter.  I  give  it  to  you  on  the  principle 
already  avowed,  or  as  a  traveller  furnishing  his 
notions  of  the  things  he  has  seen,  and  because  it 
may  aid  in  giving  you  a  better  insight  into  my 
views  of  the  state  of  this  country. 

I  would  establish  a  monarchy,  and  Henry  V. 
should  be  the  monarch.  I  would  select  him  on 
account  of  his  youth,  which  will  admit  of  his 
being  educated  in  the  notions  necessary  to  his 
duty ;  and  on  account  of  his  birth,  which  would 
strengthen  his  nominal  government,  and,  by  ne- 
cessary connexion,  the  actual  government :  for^ 
I  believe,  that,  in  their  hearts,  and  notwith- 
standing the  professions  to  the  contrary,  nearly 
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half  of  France  would  greatly  prefer  the  legiti- 
mate line  of  their  ancient  kings  to  the  actual 
dynasty.  This  point  settled,  I  would  extend 
the  suffrage  as  much  as  facts  would  justify ; 
certainly  so  as  to  include  a  million  or  a  million 
and  a  half  of  electors.  All  idea  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  property  should  be  relinquished,  as 
the  most  corrupt,  narrow,  and  vicious  form  of 
polity  that  has  ever  been  devised,  invariably 
tending  to  array  one  portion  of  the  community 
against  another,  and  endangering  the  very  pro- 
perty it  is  supposed  to  protect.  A  moderate 
property  qualification  might  be  adopted,  in  con- 
nexion with  that  of  intelligence.  The  present 
scheme  in  France  unites,  in  my  view  of  the 
case,  precisely  the  two  worst  features  of  admis- 
sion to  the  suffrage  that  could  be  devised.  The 
qualification  of  an  elector  is  a  given  amount  of 
direct  contribution.  This  qualification  is  so 
high  as  to  amount  to  representation^  and  France 
is  already  so  taxed  as  to  make  a  diminution  of 
the  burdens  one  of  the  first  objects  at  which  a 
good  government  would  aim ;  it  follows  that 
as  the  ends  of  liberty  are  attained,  its  founda- 
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tions  would  be  narrowed,  and  the  representation 
of  property  would  be  more  and  more  assured. 
A  simple  property  qualification  would,  there- 
fore, I  think,  be  a  better  scheme  than  the 
present. 

Each  department  should  send  an  allotted 
number  of  deputies,  the  polls  being  distributed 
on  the  American  plan.  Respecting  the  term  of 
service,  there  might  arise  various  considerations^ 
but  it  should  not  exceed  five  years,  and  I  would 
prefer  three.  The  present  house  of  peers  should 
be  converted  into  a  senate,  its  members  to  sit  as 
long  as  the  deputies.  I  see  no  use  in  making 
the  term  of  one  body  longer  than  the  other,  and 
I  think  it  very  easy  to  show  that  great  injury 
has  arisen  from  the  practice  among  ourselves. 
Neither  do  I  see  the  advantage  of  having  a  part 
go  out  periodically ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  dis- 
advantage, as  it  leaves  a  representation  of  old, 
and,  perhaps,  rejected  opinions,  to  struggle  with 
the  opinions  of  the  day.  Such  collisions  have 
invariably  impeded  the  action  and  disturbed  the 
harmony  of  our  own  government.  I  would 
have  every  French  elector  vote  for  each  sena- 
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tor ;  thus  the  local  interests  would  be  protected 
by  the  deputies,  while  the  senate  would  strictly 
represent  France.  This  united  action  would 
control  all  things,  and  the  ministry  would  be 
an  emanation  of  their  will,  of  which  the  king 
should  merely  be  the  organ. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  action  of  our  own  system 
would  be  better,  could  we  devise  some  plan  by 
which  a  ministry  should  supersede  the  present 
executive.  The  project  of  Mr.  Hillhouse,  that 
of  making  the  senators  draw  lots  annually  for 
the  office  of  President,  is,  in  my  opinion,  ^better 
than  the  elective  system  ;  but  it  would  be,  in  a 
manner,  liable  to  the  old  objection,  of  a  want  of 
harmony  betM^een  the  different  branches  of  the 
government.  ^  France  has  all  the  machinery  of 
royalty,  in  her  palaces,  her  parks,  and  the  other 
appliances  of  the  condition  ;  and  she  has,  more- 
over, the  necessary  habits  and  opinions,  while 
we  have  neither.  There  is,  therefore,  just  as 
much  reason  why  France  should  not  reject  this 
simple  expedient  for  naming  a  ministry,  as  there 
is  for  our  not  adopting  it.  Here,  then,  would 
be,  at  once,  a  "  throne  suiTounded  by  republi- 
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can  institutions,'"  and^  although  it  would  not  be 
a  throne  as  powerful  as  that  which  France  has 
at  present,  it  would,  I  think,  be  more  perma* 
nent  than  one  surrounded  by  bayonets,  and 
leave  France,  herself,  more  powerful,  in  the 
end. 

The  capital  mistake  made  in  1830,  was  that 
of  establishing  the  throne  before  establishing  the 
republic ;  in  trusting  to  Twew,  instead  of  trusting 
to  institutions. 

I  do  not  tell  you  that  La  Fayette  assented  to 
all  that  I  said.  He  had  reason  for  the  imprac*- 
licability  of  setting  aside  the  personal  interests 
which  would  be  active  in  defeating  such  a  re- 
form, that  involved  details  and  a  knowledge  of 
character  to  which  I  had  nothing  to  say  ;  and, 
as  respects  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  he  affirmed 
that  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons  was  over,  in 
France.  The  country  was  tired  of  them.  It 
may  appear  presumptuous  in  a  foreigner  to 
give  an  opinion  against  such  high  authority; 
but, "  what  can  we  reason  but  from  what  we 
know  ?"  and  truth  compels  me  to  say,  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  this  opinion.     My  own  observation. 
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imperfect  though  it  be,  has  led  to  a  different 
conclusion.  I  believe  there  are  thousands,  even 
among  those  who  throng  the  Tuileries,  who 
would  hasten  to  throw  off  the  mask  at  the  first 
serious  misfortune  that  should  befall  the  pre- 
sent dynasty,  and  who  would  range  themselves 
on  the  side  of  what  is  called  legitimacy.  In 
respect  to  parties,  I  think  the  republicans  the 
boldest,  in  possession  of  the  most  talents  com^ 
pared  to  numbers,  and  the  least  nimierous ;  the 
friends  of  the  King  (active  and  passive)  the  least 
decided,  and  the  least  connected  by  principle, 
though  strongly  connected  by  a  desire  to  prose- 
cute their  temporal  interests,  and  more  nume- 
rous than  the  republicans ;  the  Carlists  or 
Henriquinquists  the  most  numerous,  and  the 
most  generally,  but  secretly,  sustained  by  the 
rural  population,  particularly  in  the  west  and 
south. 

La  Fayette  frankly  admitted,  what  all  now 
seem  disposed  to  admit,  that  it  was  a  fault  not 
to  have  made  sure  of  the  institutions  befbi^e  the 
King  was  put  upon  the  throne.     He  affirmed. 
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however,  it  was  much  easier  to  assert  the 
wisdom  of  taking  this  precaution,  than  to  have 
adopted  it  in  fact.  The  world,  I  believe,  is  in 
error,  about  most  of  the  political  events  that 
succeeded  the  three  days. 
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LETTER  II. 


The  Cholera  in  Paris. — ^Its  frightful  ravages. — ^Desertion  of  the 
city. — My  determination  to  remain. — Deaths  in  the  higher 
classes. — Unexpected  arrival  and  retreat. — Praiseworthy  con- 
duct of  the  Authorities. — ^The  Cholera  caricatured !— Invitation 
from  an  English  General. — ^Atmospherical  appearance  denoting 
the  arrival  of  the  Cholera. — Lord  Robert  Fitzgerald. — Dinner 
at  the  house  of  Madame  de  B . 


Dear 


We  have  had  little  to  occupy  us  since  my 
last  letter,  but  the  cholera,  which  alighted  in 
the  heart  of  this  great  and  crowded  metropolis 
like  a  bomb.  Since  the  excursion  on  the  fron- 
tiers last  year,  and  our  success  in  escaping  the 
quarantine,  I  had  thought  little  of  this  scourge, 
until  the  subject  was  introduced  at  my  own 
table  by  a  medical  man  who  was  among  the 
guests.  He  cautiously  informed  us  that  there 
were  unpleasant  conjectures  among  the  faculty 
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on  the  subject^  and  that  he  was  fearful  Paris 
was  not  to  go  unscathed.  When  apart,  he 
privately  added,  that  he  had  actually  seen  a 
case,  which  he  could  impute  to  no  other  disease 
but  that  of  Asiatic  cholera. 

The  next  day  a  few  dark  hints  were  given 
in  the  journals,  and,  with  frightful  rapidity, 
reports  followed  that  raised  the  daily  deaths  to 
near  a  thousand*  The  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  town  was  magical,  for  the  strangers 
generally  fled,  while  most  of  the  habituh  of  the 
streets  in  our  immediate  vicinity  were  soon 
numbered  with  the  dead*  There  was  a  suc- 
cession of  apple-women  seated  at  the  comers, 
between  the  Rue  St.  Dominique  and  the  Pont 
Royal,  with  whose  faces  I  had  become  intimate 

in  the  course  of  P ^'s  traffic,  as  we  passed  to 

and  fro,  between  the  hotel  and  the  TuUeries, 
Every  one  of  these  disappeared ;  the  last,  I  was 
tdd,  dropping  from  her  chair,  and  dying  before 
those  who  came  to  her  aid  had  reached  the 
nearest  hospital* 

One  case,  among  multitudes,,  will  serve  to 
give  you  a  faint  idea  of  the  situation  of  Paris, 

YOL.   I.  D 
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at  this  moment  of  severe  affliction.  Returning 
from  a  walk  through  the  deserted  streets  one 
morning,  I  saw  a  small  collection  of  people 
around  the  porte-cochere  of  our  hotel.  A  match- 
seller  had  been  seized  with  the  disease,  at  the 
gate,  and  was  then  sustained  on  one  of  the 
stone  seats,  which  are  commonly  used  by  th^ 
servants.  I  had  her  carried  into  the  court, 
and  made  such  applications  as  had  been  re- 
commended by  the  faculty.  The  patient  was 
a  robust  woman  of  middle  age,  accompanied 
by  her  mother,  both  having  come  in  from  b^ 
distant  village,  to  raise  a  few  sous  by  selling 
matches.  In  making  the  applications,  I  had 
occasion  to  observe  the  means  by  which  these 
poor  people  sustain  life.  Their  food  consisted 
of  fragments  of  hard  dried  bread,  that  had  been 
begged,  or  bought,  in  the  course  of  their  pro- 
gress. 

While  two  or  three  of  us  were  busied  about 
the  daughter,  the  mother  knelt  on  the  pave- 
ment, and,  with  streaming  eyes,  prayed  for  her 
child,  for  us,  and  for  herself.  There  was  some- 
thing indescribably  touching  in  this  display  of 
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strong  natural  ties,  between  those  who  were 
plunged  so  deep  in  misery.  A  piece  of  five 
fiancs  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  old  woman, 
buty  though  i^e  blessed  the  donor,  her  look  was 
not  averted  an  instant  from  the  agony  depicted 
in  her  daughter's  face,  nor  did  she  appear  con- 
scious of  what  she  possessed,  a  moment  after. 
The  carriers  from  the  hospital  bore  the  sick 
woman  away,  and  the  mother  promised  to  re- 
turn, in  a  day  or  two,  to  let  me  know  the  re- 
sult. Not  appearing,  an  inquiry  was  made  at 
ihe  hospital,  and  the  answer  was,  that  they 
were  both  dead ! 

In  this  manner  some  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
w&ce  swept  away  in  a  few  weeks.  Not  only 
hotels,  but,  in  some  instances,  nearly  whole 
streets  were  depopulated.  As  every  one  fled, 
who  could  with  convenience  or  propriety  quit 
the  town,  you  may  feel  surprised  that  we  chose 
to  remain.  When  the  deaths  increased  to  eight 
or  nine  hundred  a  day,  and  our  own  quarter 
b^an  to  be  visited,  I  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to 
those  under  my  charge^  to  retire  to  some  of  the 
{daces  without  the  limits  of  the  disease.     The 

D  a 
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trunks  were  packed,  the  carriage  was  in  the 
court,  and   my  passports  were   signed,  when 

A was  suddenly  taken  ill.     Although  the 

disease  was  not  the  cholera,  I  began  to  calcu- 
late the  chances  of  any  one  of  us  being  seized, 
myself  for  instance,  in  one  of  the  villages  of  the 
environs,  and  the  helpless  condition  of  a  family 
of  females  in  a  foreign  country,  under  such 
circumstances.  The  result  was  a  determina- 
tion to  remain,  and  to  trust  to  Providence. 
We  have  consequently  staid  in  our  apartments 
through  it  all,  although  two  slight  cases  have 
occurred  in  the  hotel,  and  hundreds  around  it. 

The  manner  in  which  individuals  known 
to  us  have  vanished,  as  it  were,  from  before 
our  eyes,  has  been  shockingly  sudden.  To- 
day the  report  may  be  that  the  milkman  is 
gone  ;  yesterday  it  was  the  butcher's  boy ;  the 
day  before  the  poulterer,  and  presently  a 
new  servant  appears  with  a  message  from 
a  friend^  and  on  inquiring  for  his  predecessor, 
we  learn  that  he  is  dead.  Ten  or  fifteen  cases 
of  this  sort  have  occurred  among  those  with 
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whom  we  are  in  constant  and  immediate  con- 
nexion. 

The  deaths  in  the  higher  classes,  at  firsti 
were  comparatively  few,  but,  of  late,  several 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  France  have 
been  seized*  Among  them  are  M.  Perier, 
the  prime  minister,  and  the  General  Lamarque. 
Prince  Castelcicala,  too,  the  Neapolitan  Am- 
bassador, is  dead,  in  our  neighbourhood,  asi 
indeed,  are  very  many  others.  There  is  one 
short  street  quite  near  us,  out  of  which,  it  is 
said,  between  seventy  and  eighty  dead  have 
been  carried.  The  situation  of  all  this  faubourg 
is  low,  and  that  of  the  street  particularly  so. 

Dn  S ,  of  North  Carolina,  who,  with 

several  other  young  physicians,  has  done  credit 
to  himself  by  his  self-devotion  and  application, 
brought  in  the  report  of  the  appearance  of 
things,  once  or  twice  a  week,  judging  of  the 
state  of  the  disease  more  from  the  aspect 
of  the  hospitals,  than  from  the  published  re-* 
turns,  which  are  necessarily  and,  perhaps,  de- 
signedly, imperfecta     He   thinks  of  the  first 
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hundred  that  were  admitted  at  the  Hotd 
Dieu,  all  but  one  died^  and  that  one  he  does 
not  think  was  a  case  of  Asiatic  cholera  at  all. 

AH  this  time,  the  more  frequented  streets 
of  Paris  presented,  in  the  height  of  the  usual 
season  too,  the  most  deserted  aspect.  I  have 
frequently  walked  on  the  terr^  of  the  Tui- 
leries  when  there  w^re  not  a  dozen  others  in 
the  whole  garden,  and  driven  from  my  own 
hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique  to  the  Place 
Vendome  without  meeting  half  a  dozen  vehi- 
cles, inclttdingjf^tfcre^  and  cabriolets  de  place. 

I  was  returning  one  day  from  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix,  on  foot,  during  the  height  of  the 
disease,  at  a  time  when  this  gay  and  magnifi- 
cent part  of  the  town  looked  peculiarly  desert^ 
ed.  There  was  scarcely  a  soul  in  the  street 
but  the  laquais  deplace,  the  gar^s,  and  the 
chambermaids  of  the  public  hotels,  that 
abound  in  this  quarter.  These  were  at  the 
gateways,  with  folded  arms,  a  picture  in  them- 
selves of  the  altered  condition  of  the  town. 
Two  travelling  carriages  drove  in  from  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  atid  there  was  at  once  a  stir 
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among  those  who  are  so  completely  de|>endent 
on  travellers  for  their  bread.  "  On  part ^*  was, 
at  first,  the  common  and  mournful  call  from 
one  group  to  another^  until  the  mud  on  the 
carriage*wheels  caught  the  attention  of  some 
one,  who  cried  out  "  On  arrive  P*  The  appear-* 
ance  of  strangers  under  such  circumstances, 
seemed  to  act  like  a  charm.  I  felt  no  little 
surprise  at  seeing  them,  and  more,  when  a 
hand  beckoned  to  me  from  a  carriage  window. 

It  was  Mr.   H ^  of  New   York,    an    old 

schoolfellow,  and  a  friend  of  whom  we  had 
seen  a  good  deal  during  our  travels  in  Europe. 
He  had  just  come  from  England,  with  his 
fiimilj,  and  appeared  astonished  to  find  Paris 
so  deserted.  He  told  me  that  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  in  the  other  carriage.  He  had  chosen 
an  unfortunate  moment  for  his  visit.     I  went 

to  see  the  H s  next  mornings  and  it  was 

arranged  that  thej  should  come  and  pass  the 
succeeding  day  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique ;  but 
they  disappointed  us.     The   day  following  I 

got  a  letter  fi*om  H ,  dated  Amiens,  written 

on    his   way  to   England !      They  had  been 
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imprudent  in  coming,  and  wke  in  hurrying 
away  from  the  frightful  scene*  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Van  Buren  remained  but  a  day  or  two« 

Although  most  of  our  acquaintances  quitted 
the  town,  a  few  thought  it  safer  to  remain 
in  their    own    comfortable   apartments,  than 
to  run  the  hazards  of  travelling;  for,  in  a 
short  time,  most  of  the  north  of  France  was 
suffering  under  the   same  grievous  affliction*. 
The  authorities    conducted    themselves   well, 
and  there  have  been  very  many  instances  of 
noble  self^levotion,  on  the  part  of  private  indi- 
viduals, the  French  character  never  appearing 
to  better  advantage.     In  this  respect,  notwith- 
standing the  general  impression   to   the  con?^ 
trary,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  after  a  good 
deal  of  inquiry,  that  Paris  has  acquitted  itself 
better  than  London.     The  French,  certainly, 
are  less  disposed,  as  a  rule,  to  ^'hide  their 
light  under  a  bushel/'  than   most  other  peo- 
ple ;  but,  on   the  spot  and  a  looker-on,  my 
respect    for   their  feelings    and    philanthropy 
has  been  greatly  raised  by  their  conduct  during 
this  terrible  calamity. 
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Notwithstanding  the  horror  of  the  disease^ 
some  of  the  more  prominent  traits  of  na- 
tional character  have  shown  themselves  lately. 
Among  other  things,  the  artists  have  taken  td 
caricatming  the  cholera !  One  gets  to  be  so 
hardened  by  exposure^  as  to  be  able  to  laugh 
at  even  these  proofs  of  moral  obtuseness.  Odd 
enough  traits  of  character  are  developed  by 
seeing  meq  under  such  trying  circumstances. 
During  one  of  the  worst  periods  of  the  disease, 
I  met  a  countryman  in  the  street,  who,  though 
otherwise  a  clever  man,  has  the  weakness  to 
think  the  democracy  of  America  its  greatest; 
blot.  I  asked  him  why  he  remained  in  Parisjt 
having  no  family,  nor  any  sufficient  induce-< 
ment  ?  ^*  Oh,"  said  he,  "  it  is  a  disease  that 
only  kills  the  rabble:  I  feel  no  concern — do 
you  7''  I  told  him  that,  under  my  peculiar 
circumstances,  I  felt  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness, 
though  not  enough  to  make  an  unreflecting 
flight.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  missed  him, 
and,  on  inquiry,  learned  that  he  had  fled. 
Some  nobleman  had  died  in  our  faubourg, 
when  he  and  one  of  a  fellow  feeling,  finding 

d5 
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a  taints  '^  between  the  wind  and  their  nobility," 
forthwith  beat  a  retreat ! 

During  the  height  of  the  malady,  an  old 
English  general  officer,  who  had  served  in  In- 
dia, and  who  was  now  residing  near  us,  sent 
me  an  invitation  to  dinner.  Tired  of  seeing 
no  one,  I  went.  Here  everything  was  as  tran«* 
quil  as  if  we  were  living  in  the  purest  aUno- 

sphere  in  Europe.    Sir  «— ,  my  host, 

observed  that  he  had  got  seasoned  in  India,  and 
that  he  believed  good  living  one  of  the  best 
preventives  against  the  disease.  The  Count 
de  came  in  just  before  dinner  was  an- 
nounced, and  whispered  to  me  that  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  had  been  buried  the  pre- 
vious day,  although  less  than  a  thousand  had 
been  reported.  This  gentleman  told  a  queer 
anecdote,  which  he  said  came  from  very  re- 
spectable authority,  and  which  he  gave  as  he 
had  heard  it.  About  ten  days  before  the  cho- 
lera appeared,  a  friend  of  his  had  accompanied 
one  of  the  Polish  generals,  who  are  now  in 
Paris,  a  short  distance  into  the  country  to 
dine.    On  quitting  the  house,  the  Pole  stopped 
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to  gaze  intently  at  the  horizon*  His  compa- 
nion inquired  what  he  saw,  when,  pointing 
to  a  hazy  appearance  in  the  atmosphere,  of  ra« 
ther  an  unusual  kind,  the  other  said,  ^^  You 
will  have  the  chol^a  here  in  less  than  ten 
days ;  such  appearances  always  preceded  it  in 

the  North."    As  M.  de observed,  "  I  tell 

it  as  I  heard  it." 

Sir  -^—  did  me  th^  ^vour  on  that 

occasion,  to  introduce  me  to  a  mild  gentleman- 
like old  man,  who  greatly  resembled  one  of 
that  quiet  old  school  of  our  own,  which  is  so 
fast  disappearing  before  the  bustling,  fussy, 
money-getting  race  of  the  day.  It  was  Lord 
Robert  Fitzgerald,  a  brother  of  the  unfortunate 
Lord  Edward,  and  the  brother  of  whom  he  so 
pleasantly  speaks  in  his  natural  and  amiable 
letters,  as  "  Plenipo  Bob."  This  gentleman  is 
since  dead,  having,  as  I  hear,  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  cholera. 

I  went  to  one  other  dinner,  during  this 
scene  of  destruction,  given  by  Madame  de 
B  ,  a  woman  who  has  so  much  vogue,  as 
to  assemble,  in  her  house,  people  of  the  most 
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cdnflicting  opinions  and  opposite  characters. 
On  this  occasion,  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
from  Marshal  .— — ,  one  of  the  guests,  that 
many  believe  the  cholera  to  be  contagious. 
That  such  an  opinion  should  prevail  among 
the  mass,  was  natural  enough,  but  I  was  not 
prepared  to  hear  it  from  so  high  a  quarter. 

A  gentleman  mentioned,  at  this  dinner,  that 
the  destruction  among  the  porters  had  been 
fearful.  A  friend  of  his  was  the  proprietor  of 
five  hotels,  and  the  porters  of  all  are  dead ! 
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Dear 


The  government  is  becoming  every  day  less 
secure,  and  while  it  holds  language  directly  to 
the  ccmtrary,  it  very  wdl  knows  it  cannot  de- 
pend on  the  attachment  of  the  nation.  It  has 
kept  faith  with  no  one^  and  the  mass  looks 
coldly  on^  at  the  political  agitation  that  is  ex* 
cited,  in  all  quarters,  by  the  Carlists  and  the  re- 
publicans. The  bold  movement  of  the  Duchess 
of  Berri,  although  it  has  been  unwise  and  un* 
reflecting,  has  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  alarm, 
and  causes  great  uneasiness  in  this  cabinet.* 

*  Louis-Philippe  has  been  more  singularly  favoured  by  purely 
fortuitous  events  than^  probably,  ever  fell  to  the  fortune  of  one  in 
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In  a  country  where  the  cholera  could  not 
escape  being  caricatured^  you  will  readily  ima- 
gine that  the  King  has  fared  no  better.  The 
lower  part  of  the  face  of  Louis-Philippe  is 
massive,  while  his  forehead,  without  being 
mean,  narrows  in  a  way  to  give  the  outline 
a  shape  not  unlike  that  of  a  pear.  An  editor 
of  one  of  the  publications  of  caricatures  being 
on  trial  for  a  libel,  in  his  defence,  produced 
a  large  pear,  in  order  to  illustrate  his  argument, 
which  ran  as  follows : — People  fancied  they 
saw  a  resemblance  in  some  one  feature  of  a 
caricature  to  a  particular  thing;  this  thing, 
again,  might  resemble  another  thing;  that 
thing  a  third;  and  thus  from  one  to  another 
until  the  face  of  some  distinguished  individual 
might  be  reached.  He  put  it  to  the  jury 
whether  such  forced  constructions  were  safe. 
•*  This,  gentlemen,''  he  continued,  "  is  a  com- 
mon pear,  a  fruit  well  known  to  all  of  you. 

his  situation.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  the  arrest 
and  peculiar  position  of  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  the  failure  of  the 
different  attempts  to  assassinate  and  seize  him,  and  the  sudden 
death  of  the  young  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  Italy,  (the  son  of 
Louis,)  are  among  Uie  number. 
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By  cutting  here^  and  here/'  using  his  knife  as 
he  spoke^  ^^  something  like  a  resemblance  to 
a  human  fsEice  is  obtained :  by  clipping  here» 
again,  and  shaping  there,  one  gets  a  face  that 
some  may  fancy  they  know ;   and  should  I, 
hereafter,  publish  an  engraving  of  a  .pear,  why 
everybody  will  call  it  a  caricature  of  a  man !'' 
You  will  understand  that,  by  a  dexterous  use 
of  the  knife,  such  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
countenance  of  the  King  was  obtained,  that 
it  was  instantly  recognised.     The  man  was 
rewarded  for  his  cleverness  by  an   acquittal, 
and,  since  that  time,  by  an  implied  conven- 
tion, a  rude  sketch  of  a  pear  is  understood 
to  allude  to  the  King.     The  fruit  abounds  in 
a  manner  altogether  unusual  for  the  season, 
and,  at  this  moment,  I  make  little  doubt,  that 
some  thousands  of  pears  are  drawn  in  chalk, 
coal,  or  other  substances,  on  the  walls  of  the 
capitaL     During  the  carnival,    masquers  ap- 
peared as  pears,  with  pears  for  caps,  and  carry- 
ing pears,  and  all  this  with  a  boldness  and 
point  that  must  go  f^r  to  convince  the  King 
that  the  extreme  license  he  has  affected  hi- 
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therto  to  allow,  cannot  rery  weB  accord  %iffi 
his  secret  intentions  to  bring  FrMce  back  te^ 
a  government  of  coercion.  The  discrepalicies 
that  necessarily  exist  in  the  present  system 
will,  sooner  or  later,  destroy  it. 

Little  9an  be  said  in  favour  of  oaricatiires. 
They  address  themselves  to  a  faculty  of  the 
mind  that  is  the  farthest  removed  from  reason, 
and,  by  consequence,  from  the  right ;  and  it  is  a 
prostitution  of  the  term  to  suppose  that  they  are 
either  cause  or  effect,  as  connected  with  liberty. 
Such  things  may  certainly  have  their  effect,  as 
means,  but  every  good  cause  is  so  much  the 
purer  for  abstaining  from  the  use  of  question«< 
able  agencies.  Au  reste,  there  is  really  a  fa^ 
tality  of  feature  and  expression  common  to  the 
public  men  of  this  country  that  is  a  stntmg  pro^ 
vocative  to  caricature.  The  revolution  and  em^ 
pire  appear  to  have  given  rise  to  a  state  of  feel* 
ing  that  has  broken  out  with  marked  sympathy,' 
in  the  countenance.  The  French,  as  a  nation, 
^re  fsu*  from  handsome,  though  brilliant  except 
tions  exist ;  and  it  strikes  me  that  they  who  ap^ 
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pe^-  in  public  ^,are.  just  anion^  the  ugliest  of 
the  whple  paopte. 

Ncrf;  loBg  since  I  dined  at  the  taUe  Of  IVL  4e 
■  ■  ■  f  in  compimy  with  Mr.  B.  of  New  Yoyfc 
The  company  consaisted  of  some  twenty  men,  a)il 
of  whom  had  played  conspicuous  parts  in  the 
course  of  the  last  thirty  years.  I  pointed  aut[ 
the  peculiarity  just  mentioned  to  my  compa*' 
nion,  and  asked  him  if  there  was  a  single  face  at 
table  which  had  the  placid,  dignified,  and  con-*^ 
tented  look  which  denotes  the  consciousness  of 
right  motives,  a  frank  independence,  and  a^ 
mind  at  peace  with  itself  We  could  not  disr 
cover  one !  I  have  little  doubt  that  national 
physiognomy  is  affected  by  national  character. 

You  may  form  some  idea,  on  the  other  handy 
of  the  perfect  simplicity  and  good  taste  that 
prevails  in  French  society^  by  a  little  occurrence 
on  the  day  just  mentioned.  A  gentleman,  of 
singularly  forbidding  countenance,  sat  next  us ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  he  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  he  had  once  passed  a  year 
in  New  York,  of  which  place  he  conversed  with 
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interest  and  vivadtj.  B-^ —  was  anxious  to 
know  who'  this  gentleman  might  be.  I  oould 
only  say  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  acuteness 
and  knowledge,  whom  I  had  often  met  in  soci- 
ety,  but,  as  to  his  name,  I  did  not  remember 
ever  to  have  heard  it.  He  had  always  con- 
ducted himself  in  the  simple  manner  that  he 
witnessed,  and  it  was  my  impression  that  he 
was  the  private  secretary  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  who  was  a  dignitary  of  the  state,  for  I 
had  often  met  him  at  the  same  table.  Here  the 
matter  rested  for  a  few  days* 

The  following  week  we  removed  into  the 
Rue  St.  Dominique.  Directly  opposite  to  the 
porte<ochkre  of  our  hotel  was  the  porte-cochkre 
of  an  hotel  that  had  once  belonged  to  the 
Princes  of  Conti.  A  day  or  two  after  the 
removal,  I  saw  the  unknown  gentleman  coming 
out  of  the  gateway  opposite,  as  I  was  about  to 
enter  our  own.  He  bowed,  saluted  me  by 
name,  and  passed  on.  Believing  this  a  good 
occasion  to  ascertain  who  he  was,  I  crossed 
the  street,  and  asked  the  porter  for  the  name 
of  the   gentleman  who   had  just   gone    out. 
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'^  Mdis,  c'est  Monsieur  le  Due  !*'  "  Duke ! — 
what  Duke  T*  «  Why,  Monsieur  le  Due  de 
Valmy,  the  proprietor  of  this  hotel !"  It  was 
the  younger  KeUerman,  the  hero  of  Marengo  !♦ 
But  I  could  fill  volumes  with  anecdotes  of 
a  similar  nature ;  for,  in  these  countries,  in 
which  men  of  illustrious  deeds  abound,  one  is 
never  disturbed  in  society  by  the  fussy  preten- 
sion and  swagger  that  is  apt  to  mark  the  pre** 
sence  of  a  lucky  speculator  in  the  stocks.  Bat- 
tles, unlike  bargains,  are  rarely  discussed  in 
society.  I  have  already  told  you  how  little 
sensation  is  produced  in  Paris  by  the  presence 
of  a  celebrity,  though,  in  no  part  of  the  world 
is  more  delicate  respect  paid  to  those  who  have 
earned  renown,  whether  in  letters,  arts,  or  arms. 
Like  causes,  however,  notoriously  produce  like 
effects;  and,  I  think,  under  the  new  regime, 
which  is  purely  a  money-power  system,  direct- 
ed by  a  mind  whose  ambition  is  wealth,  that 
one  really  meets  here  more  of  that  swagger  of 
stocks  and  lucky  speculations,  in  the  world, 
than  was  formerly  the  case.     Society  is  de- 

*  He  is  since  dead. 
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ddedly  le^s  graceful,  more  care-worn,  and  of  a 
worse  tone  to-day,  than  it  was  previously  to  the 
revolution  of  1830.  I  presume  the  elements 
are  unchanged,  but  the  ebullition  of  the  times 
is  throwing  the  scum  to  the  surface;  a  natural 
but  temporary  consequence  of  the  present  state 
of  things. 

^  While  writing  to  you  in  this  desultory  man- 
ner, I  shall  seize  the  occasion  to  give  the  outline 
of  a  little  occurrence  of  quite  recent  date,  and 
which  is,  in  some  measure,  of  personal  interest 
to  myself.  A  controversy  concerning  the  .cost  of 
government^  was  commenced  some  time  in  No-» 
vember  last,  under  the  following  circumstances, 
and  has  but  just  been  concluded.  As  e^rly  as 
the  July  preceding,  a  writer  in  the  employment 
of  the  French  government  produced  a  laboured 
article,  in  which  he  attexi^pted  to  show  that, 
head  for  head,  the  Americans  paid  more  for  the 
benefits  of  government  than  the  French.  Hav- 
ing the  field  all  to  himself,  both  as  to  premises 
and  conclusions,  this  gentleman  did  not  fail  to 
make  out  a  strong  case  against  us;  and,  as  a 
corollary  to  this  proposition,  which  was  held  to 
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be  proved,  he,  and  othei*s  of  his  party,  even 
went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  a  republic,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  must  be  a  more  expensive  po- 
lity than  a  monarchy. 
A       This  extravagant  assertion  had  been  consi« 
dered  as  established,  by  a  great  many  perfisctly 
well-meaning  people,  for  some  months,  before 
I  even  knew  that  it  had  ever  been  made.     A 
very  intelligent,  and  a  perfectly  candid  French^ 
man,  inentioned  it  one  day,  in  my  presence,  ad- 
mitting that  he  had  been  staggered  by  the  bold- 
ness of  the  proposition,  as  well  as  by  the  plausi- 
bility of  the  arguments  by  which  it  had  been 
maintained.     It  was  so  contrary  to  all  previ- 
ious  accounts  of  the  matter,  and  was,  especially, 
.  so  much  opposed  to  all  I  had  told  him,  in  our 
frequent  disquisitions  on  America,  that  he  wish- 
ed me  to  read  the  statements,  and  to  refute 
them,  should  it  seem  desirable.   About  the  same 
time.  General  La  Fayette  made  a  similar  re^ 
quest,  sending  me  the  number  of  the  periodical 
that  contained  the  communication,  and  suggest- 
mg  the  expediency  of  answering  it.    I  never, 
for  an  instant,  doubted  the  perfect  right  of  an 
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American,  or  any  one  else,  to  expose  the  er«- 
rors'  that  abounded  in  this  pretended  statistical 
account,  but  I  had  little  disposition  for  the  task. 
Having,  however,  good  reason  to  think  it  waf; 
aimed  covertly  at  General  La  Fayette,  with  the 
intention  to  prove  his  ignorance  of  the  America 
he  so  much  applauded,  I  yielded  to  his  repeated 
requests,  and  wrote  a  hasty  letter  to  him,  dis- 
secting, as  well  as  my  knowledge  and  limited 
access  to  authorities  permitted,  the  mistakes 
of  the  other  side.  This  letter  produced  replies, 
and  the  controversy  was  conducted  through 
different  channels,  and  by  divers  agents,  up  to 
a  time  when  the  varying  and  conflicting  facts 
g[  our  opponents  appeared  to  be  pretty  well 
exhausted.  It  was  then  announced  that  in-, 
structions  had  been  sent  to  America  to  ob- 
tain more  authentic  information ;  and  we  were 
promised  a  farther  exposure  of  the  weakness  of 
the  American  system,  when  the  other  side 
should  receive  this  re-enforcement  to  their 
logic,* 

*  No  such  exposure  has  ever  been  made ;  and  the  writer  un- 
derstood, some  time  before  he  quitted  France^  that  the  infonna- 
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I  have  no  intention  of  going  over  this  profit- 
less controversy  with  you,  and  have  adverted  to 
it,  here,  solely  with  a  view  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  a  state  of  feeling  in  a  portion  of 
our  people,  that  it  may  be  useful  not  only  to 
expose,  but  correct.* 

Hon  received  from  America  proved  to  be  so  unsatisfactory,  that 
the  attempt  was  abandoned.  The  writer,  in  managing  his  part  of 
the  discussion,  confined  himself  principally  to  the  state  of  New 
York,  being  in  possession  of  more  documents  in  reference  to 
his  own  state,  than  to  any  other.  Official  accounts,  since  pub- 
lished^  have  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  his  calculations;  the  actual 
returns  varying  but  a  few  sous  a  head  from  his  own  estimates, 
which  were  in  so  mach  too  liberal,  or  against  his  own  side  of  the 
question. 

*  See  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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LETTER  IV. 

Gradual  disappearance  of  the  Cholera.  —  Death  of  M.  Casimir 
Perier. — His  Fuueral. — Funeral  of  Genei*al  Lamarque. — Magni- 
ficent Military  Escort.  —  The  Due  de  Fitzjames.— An  Alarm. — 
First  symptoms  of  popular  Revolt. — Scene  on  the  Pont  Royal. — 
Charge  on  the  people  by  a  body  of  cavalry. — The  Sommations. — 
General  La  Fayette  and  the  Bonnet  Rouge, — Popular  Prejudices 
in  Fiance,  England,  and  America.  —  Contest  in  the  Quartier 
Montmartr^  —  The  Place  Louis  XVI. — A  frightened  Sentinel. 
— Picturesque  Bivouac  of  troops  in  the  Carrousel. — Critical  situ- 
ation.— Night-view  irom  the  Pont  des  Arts. — ^Appearance  of  the 
Streets  on  the  following  morning. — England  an  enemy  to  Liberty. 
— ^Affair  at  the  Porte  St.  Denis. — Procession  of  Louis-Philippe 
through  the  streets. — Contest  in  the  Rue  St.  M^ry^ — Sadden 
Pinic— Terror  of  a  National  Guard  and  a  young  Conscript. — 
Dinner  with  a  Courtier.-^ uppression  of  the  Revolt. 


Dear 


Events  have  thickeDed  since  my  last  letter. 
The  cholera  gradually  disappeared,  until  it 
ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  conversation.  As 
soon  as  the  deaths  diminished  to  two  or  three 
hundred  a  day,  most  people  became  easy ;  and 
when  they  got  below  a  hundred,  the  disease 
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might  be  said  to  be  forgotten.  But  though  the 
malady  virtually  disappeared,  the  public  was 
constantly  reminded  of  its  passage  by  the  deaths 
of  those  whoj  by  force  of  extraordinary  care, 
had  been  lingering  under  its  fatal  influence.  M. 
Casimir  Perier  was  of  the  number,  and  his  death 
has  been  seized  on  as  a  good  occasion  to  pass  a 
public  judgment  on  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  juste  milieUf  of  which  he  has  been 
popularly  supposed  to  be  the  inventor,  as  well 
as  the  chief  promoter.  This  opinion  I  believe, 
however,  to  be  erroneous.  The  system  of  the 
juste  milieu  means  little  more  than  to  profess 
one  thing  and  to  do  another ;  it  is  a  stupendous 
fraud,  and  sooner  or  later  will  be  so  viewed  and 
appropriately  rewarded.  It  is  a  profession  of 
liberty,  with  a  secret  intention  to  return  to  a 
government  of  force,  availing  itself  of  such 
means  as  offer,  of  which  the  most  obvious,  at 
present,  are  the  stagnation  of  trade  and  the 
pressing  necessities  of  all  who  depend  on  indusr 
try,  in  a  country  that  is  taxed  nearly  beyond 
endurance.  Neither  M.  Perier,  nor  any  other 
man,  is  the  prime  mover  of  such  a  system  ;  for 
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it  depends  on  the  Father  of  Lies,  who  iisualljr 
employs  the  most  willing  agents  he  can  discover* 
The  inventor  of  the  policy,  sub  Diaboio,  is  now 
in  London.  M.  Perier  had  the  merits  of  deci- 
sion, courage,  and  business  talents ;  and,  so  far 
from  being  the  founder  of  the  present  system, 
he  had  a  natural  frankness,  the  usual  concomit* 
ant  of  courage,  that,  under  other  circumstances, 
I  think,  would  have  indisposed  him  to  its  decep- 
tions. But  he  was  a  manufacturer,  and  hb 
spinning-jennies  were  very  closely  connected 
with  his  political  faith.  Another  state  of  the 
market  would,  most  probably,  have  brought  him 
again  into  the  liberal  ranks. 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  M.  Perier  having 
been  loudly  announced  as  a  test  of  public  opi- 
nion, I  walked  out,  the  morning  they  took  place, 
to  view  the  pomp.  It  amounted  to  little  more 
than  the  effect  which  the  patronage  of  the  mi- 
nistry  can  at  any  time  produce.  There  was  a 
display  of  troops  and  of  the  employSs  of  the 
government,  but  little  apparent  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  population.  As  the 
deceased  was  a  man  of  many  good  qualities. 
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this  indilference  was  rather  studied,  proceeding 
firom  the  discipline  and  collision  of  party  politics. 
As  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  juste  milieu  met 
with  popular  approbation,  I  think  the  experi- 
ment was  a  failure. 

Very  different  was  the  result,  in  a  similar  at- 
tempt made  by  the  opposition,  at  the  funeral  of 
General  Lamarque.  This  distinguished  officer 
fell  also  a  victim  to  the  cholera,  and  his  interment 
took  place  on  the  4th  of  June.  The  journals  of 
the  opposition  had  called  upon  its  adherents  to 
appear  on  this  occasion,  in  order  to  convince  the 
King  and  his  ministers  that  they  were  pursuing 
a  dangerous  course,  and  one  in  which  they  were 
not  sustained  by  the  sentiment  of  the  nation. 
The  preparations  wore  a  very  different  appear- 
ance from  those  made  on  the  previous  occasion. 
Then  everything  clearly  emanated  from  autho- 
rity ;  now,  the  government  was  visible  in  little 
besides  its  arrangements  to  maintain  its  own 
ascendency.  The  military  rank  of  the  deceased 
entitled  him  to  a  military  escort,  and  this  was 
freely  accorded  to  his  friends ;  perhaps  the  more 
freely,  from  the  fact  that  it  sanctioned  the  pre- 
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sente  of  so  tnwaj  more  bayonets  than  were  be-  . 
lisved  to  be  at  the  cominaiid  of  the  uoinistefB. 
It  f9Bs  said  there  were  twenty  thoiiBaod  of  the 
National  Guards  present  in  unifocm,  wearing^ 
however,  only  their  side-arms.  This  nnntber 
may  have  been  exaggerated,  but  there  certeinly 
were  a  great  many.  The  whde  procession,  in- 
dudisg  the  troops,  has  been  estimated  at  a  ban^ 
dved  thousand  men.  The  route  was  by  the 
Boulevards  to  the  Jardin  des  Piantes,  where  die 
bexiy  was  to  be  delivered  to  tbe  family  of  the 
deceased,  in  order  to  be  transported  to  the  South 
of  France  fi>r  interment.  Having  other  engage- 
ments^  I  merely  viewed  the  preparations,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  ceremonies,  when  I 
returned  to  our  own  quiet  quarter  of  the  town 
to  pursue  my  own  quiet  occupations. 

The  day  passed  quietly  enough  with  as,  fcr 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  has  so  many  ki^ 
hotels^  and  so  few  shops,  that  crowds  are  never 
common  ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  all  the  flos^ng 
i  population  appeared  to  have  completely  deserted 
US,  to  follow  the  procession  of  poor  Lamarque. 
I  do  not  r^nember  to  have  alluded  to  tl^ 
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change  produced  in  this  ps^coho-^  by- the  ehiH^ 
learB»  in  tiae  streets  of  Paris.  It  is  supposed* that' 
at  least  ten  thonsaod  of  those  wha  have  naothei^ 
abodes^  except  the  holes  into  whidi  they  crep£ 
at  night,  were  swept  out  of  them  by  this  feil- 


About  five  o'clock,  I  had  occasion  to  go  to -the 
l^ue  de  Rivoli,  and  I  found  the  streets  and  the 
garden  with  much  fewer  people  in  them  than 
was  usual  at  that  hour.     There  I  heard  a  ru* 
mour  that  a  slight  disturbance  had  taken  place!  on 
the  Boulerard  des  Italiens,  in  consequence  of  a 
refusal  of  theDuc  de  Fitzjames,a  leading  Cariist, 
to  take  off  his  hat  to  the  body  of  Lamarque^  as 
he  stood  at  a  balcony.    I  had  often  met  M.  de 
Fiti^ames  in  society,  and,  although  a  decided 
friend  of  the  old  regime,  I  knew  his  tone  of  feel- 
ing and  manners  to  be  too  good,  to  credit  a  tale 
so  idle.   By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  only  time 
I  had  met  with  General  Lamarque  in  private 
was  at  a  little  dinner  given  by  Madame  de 
M-^ — r,  at  which  Monsieur  de  Fitzgames  was 
also  a  guest.    We  were  but  five  or  six  at  table, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  amicable,  or  in  better 
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taste,  than  the  spirit  of  oondliation  and  modara* 
tion  that  prevmled  between  men  so  widely  sepa* 
rated  by  opinion.  This  was  not  long  bef(M« 
Gen.  Lamarque  was  attacked  by  his  final  disease, 
and  as  there  appeared  to  me  to  be  improbability 
in  the  rumour  of  the  affair  of  the  Boulevards,  I 
quite  rightly  set  it  down  as  one  of  the  exaggera* 
tions  thrt  daily  besiege  our  ears.  It  being  near 
six,  I  consequently  returned  home  to  dinner, 
supposing  that  the  day  would  end  as  so  many 
had  ended  before. 

We  were  at  table,  or  it  was  about  half**pasM; 
six  o'clock,  when  the  drum  beat  the  rappd.  At 
one  period,  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  we  did  not 
hear  this  summons ;  indeed,  so  frequent  did  it 
become,  that  I  make  little  doubt  the  govern* 
ment  resorted  to  it  as  an  expedient  to  strength- 
en itself,  by  disgurting  the  National  Guards  with 
the  fi!iequency  of  the  calls;  but  of  late,  the  regu- 
lar wedkly  parades  excepted,  we  had  heaisd 
QotMng  of  it.  A  few  minutes  later,  Ytoxyt^^ 
who  bad  been  sait  to  the  porte'4U)chir€,  returned 
with  the  intelligence  that  a  soldier  of  the  Na*- 
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tioiial  Gimrd  had  just  passed  it,  Ueediiig  at  a 

wound  in  the  head.    On  receiving  this  informa«i 

tion,  I  lefl  the  hotel  and  proceeded  towards  ike 

river.     la  the  Rue  du  Bac,  the  great  thoDough<i- 

&re  of  the  faubourg,  I  found  a  few  men,  and 

most  of  the  women,  at  their  shop-doors,  and 

partes^ocMres,  but  no  one  could  say  what  was 

going  CD  in  the  more  distant  quarters  of  the  town. 

There  were  a  few  people  on  the  quays  and 

bridges^  and,  here  and  there,  a  solitary  National 

Guard  was  going  to  his  place  of  rendezvous.    I 

walked  rafHdly  through  the  ^rden»  which,  at 

that  hour,  was  nearly  empty,  as  a  matter  of 

course,  and  passing  under  the  ardi  of  the  palace, 

crossed  the  court,  ai|d  the  Carrousel  to  la  Rue 

Richelieu*    A  profound  calm  reigiied  in  and 

about  the  chateau ;  the  sentinds  and  loungers 

of  the  Guands  seeming  as  tranquil  as  usual 

There  was  no  [appearance  of  any  coming  and 

going  with  intelligence,  and  I  inferred  that  the 

Kftyal  &mily  was  either  at  St  €loud,  or  at 

NeuiUy«   Very  few  peppte  were  in  the  Place,  or 

in  the  streets ;  but  thqse  who  were,  paused  occa- 
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fioiialiyj  looking  tttxmt  them  wiiii  emmAty,  md 
'  olmost  mdSovmly  in  a  bewildered  and  mqfiririiig 
jnanoer. 

'  I  had  f  eacbed  the  colonnade  of  le  Tfa^itre 
Vni^fWf  when  a  stroi^  party  of  gendarmes  d 
chfval  went  scouring  up  the  street,  at  a  fkdl  gdl- 
lopL  Their  passage  was  so  swift  and  soddcsi, 
that  I  cannot  say  in  which  direction  they  came, 
or  whithar  they  went,  with  the  ^xcepHob  that 
they  tooji:  the  road  to  the  Boulevards.  A  gen' 
darme  d  pied  was  the  only  person  near  me,  and 
I  asked  him,  if  he  could  explain  the  reason  of 
the  movement.  ^^Je  n*en  sais  rienP  in  the 
brusque  manner  that  the  French  soldiers  are  a 
little  apt  to  assume,  when  it  suits  thdr  humours, 
was  all  the  reply  I  got. 

I  walked  leisurely  into  the  galleries  of  the  Pa- 
lais Royal,  which  I  had  never  before  seen  so 
empty.  There  was  but  a  single  individual  in  the 
gardas,  and  he  was  crossing  it  swiftly,  in  the  di* 
rection  of  the  theatre.  A  head  was»  now  and 
thep^  thrust  out  of  a  shop-door,  bnt  I  never  be- 
fore witnessed  such  a  calm  in  this  plate,  which 
is  usually  aUve  with  people*    Passing  part  of  the 
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'  >mt]r  HAflHiiigli  one  of  thd  8^*2^  gUidiriei,  I  was 
^atartieil  b]r  a  gmeral  cbtter  tibat  sprati^  up  all 
around  me  in  every  direction,  and  which  ex- 
.tfianded  itself  eatirdy  around  the  whoAe  oi^  the 
*  hmg  gaHeries.  The  interruption  to  the  prst^lolis 
inrofimnd  quiet,  was  as  sudden  as  the  report  of 
a  gni^  and  it  became  general,  as  it  were,  in  an 
instant.  I  can  liken  the  effect,  after  allowing  for 
Jthe  dtference  in  the  noises,  to  that  of  lettii^  fiy 
sheets,  tacks,  and  hafy^ards,  on  board  a  vessel  of 
war,  in  a  squaU,  and  to  a  sudden  call  to  s^rten 
saB*  The  place  was  immediately  filled  with 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  the  clatl^er  pro- 
ceeded from  the  window-shutters  Uiat  were  go- 
ing up  ali  over  the  vast  edifice,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment In  less  than  five  minutes  there  was  not 
a*  shop- window  exposed. 

Still  there  was  no  apparent  approach  of 
danger.  The  drums  had  almost  ceased  beating, 
zbA  as  I  reached  the  Carrousel,  on  my  way  hstdk 
to  the  Rue  St.  Dominique,  I  saw  nothing  in  the 
streets  to  justify  all  this  alarm,  which  was  either 
the  result  of  a  panic,  or  was  calculated  for  poli- 
tical effect;  artifice  acting  on  apprehension.    A 
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few  people  wem  tieginning  to  colleok  on  the 
bridges  and  quays,  and  there  was  evidently  a 
greataer  mo^meot  towards  the  Pwt  Neuf,  th«n 
in  the  lower  parts  oi  the  town.  As  I  crossed  the 
Pont  Royal,  a  brigade  of  li^ht  artillery  oame  up 
the  quays  from  the  £!cole  Militaire,  the  horses  on 
the  jump,  and  the  men  seated  on  the  carriages, 
<Hr  mounted,  as  bdongs  to  ibis  arm«  The  noise 
and  hurry  of  tlieir  passage  was  very  exciting, 
and  it  gave  an  impulse  to  the  shopkeepers  of 
the  Rue  du  Bac,  most  ctf  whom  now  began  to 
dose  their  windows.  The  guns  whirled  across 
the  bridge,  and  dashed  into  the  Carrousel,  on  a 
gidlop,  by  the  guichet  of  the  Louvre. 

Continuing  down  the  Rue  du  Bac,  the  street 
was  full  of  peojde,  chiefly  females,  who  were 
anxiously  looking  towards  the  bridge.  One 
garforif  as  he  aided  his  master  in  dosing  the 
shop^window,  was  edifying  him  with  anathemas 
against  *^ces  messieurs  tes  rSpublicains,''  who 
were  bdieved  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  disturb- 
ance, and  for  whom  he  evidently  thought  that 
the  artillery  augured  badly.  The  next  day  he 
would  be  ready  to  shout  vive  la  ripublique  under 
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commerce  i^' 

On  reaching  the  hotel,  I  gave  107  aocount  of 
what  was  going  on^  pacified  the  appvehenaions 
that  had  natturaUy  been  awakened,  and  isaliied 
ibrth,  a  second  time,  to  watch  the  4^urse  of 
events. 

By  this  time  some  forty  or  fifty  National 
(Guards  w(^e  collected  on  the  quay,  by  the 
Pont  Royal,  a  point  where  there  ought  to  have 
been  several  hundreds.  This  was  a  sinister 
omen  for  the  governmentr  nor  was  the  apr 
pearance  of  the  crowd  much  more  favourable. 
Tens  of  thoissands  now  lined  the  quay3>  and 
loaded  the  bridges  ;  nor  were  these  people  rab- 
ble, or  smu  culottes,  but  decent  citiz^^,  most 
of  whom  observed  a  grave,  and,  as  I  tbopgbt, 
a  portentous  silence.  I  make  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  had  a  thousand  determined  men 
ai^ared  among  them,  at  that  moment,  headed 
by  a  few  leaders  of  known  character?  the  go- 
vernment of  Louis-Philippe  would  have  dis- 
sdved  Iflke  melting  snow.  Neither  the  National 
Guard,  the  army,  nor  the  pepj^e  were  with 
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it  ETcrjr  oiis>  efndeodjr  iraitod  ths  miie^^ 
erontfi^  yrilbDisk  manifesting  nmdi  conceara.  for 
tiie  £ite  of  die  presrat  regimeu  Indeed,  it 
is  not '  &&y  to  ii««gine  greater  apaiisy,  or  ii^ 
dSffereHoe  to  tte  result,  than  was  nearly  every^^ 
where  visiUe.  A  few  shojdceepers  alone  JBeenir- 
edtrottided. 

On  the  Pont  Royal  a  little  crowd  was  ooUeet- 
ed  around  one  or  two  men  of  the  labouring 
classes,  who  were  discussing  the^^auses  cS  the 
disturbance.  First  questioning  a  respectabte- 
looking  bj-^stander  as  to  the  rumours,  I  mii^led* 
with  the  throng,  in  order  to  get  an  idea  rf 
the  manner  in  which  t\\e  people  regarded  the 
matter.  It  would  seem  that  a  coilisi(»i  had 
taken  place  between  the  troops  and  a  poitictii  of 
the  citizeiis,  and  that  a  charge  had  been  made 
by  a  body  of  cavalry  on  some  of  Hie  latter, 
without  having  observed  the  formalities  required 
by  the  law.  Some  of  the  people  had  raised 
the  cry  "tfWJr  arttiesr  several  coiPps  de  garde 
had  be^n  disarmed,  and  many  thousanfib  were 
rallying  in  defence  of  their  liberties.  Jn  short, 
everything  wore  the  afpp^rance  of  the  com- 
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dycuswl  fay  the  crowd,  was  the  rigbt  at  ibe 
dragotnis  to  cliwrge  a  body  loi  citizens  wSUicoiti 
reading  ibe  riot-4u:t»  or  makiiigywhat  tiie  JPaencb 
^Sl,  tiie  ^^  sommatiomJ^  I  was  straok  «it& 
life  fiiain  ocmuium  sense  of  one  or  two  of  the 
speakers,  who  were  of  the  class  of  attJaans, 
and  who  uttered  more  good  reason,  and  dis- 
{dayed  more  right  feeling,  in  the  five  minutes 
I  listened^  than  one  is  apt  to  meet  with,  on  die 
same  sul^ects,  ia  a  year,  in  the  salons  of 
I^ris.  I  was  the  more  struck  by  this  circum*- 
^tanee^  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  whidi 
the  same  to{Hc  had  been  broached,  quite  lately, 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  'one  of  the  recent  alBfairs,  in  the  east  of 
J^Vance,  the  troc/ps  bad  fired  on  a  crowd,  withr- 
ont  the  previous  sammatiom,  in  consequence, 
as  was  alleged,  of  some  stones  beii^  buried 
ftem  the  crowd  against  themselves.  Every 
one,^  who  has  the  smallest  knowledge  of  a 
govemment  of  laws,  understands  its  action  in 
an  affair  of  this  sort.  Ten  thousand  people 
are  in  a  street,  in  their  own  right,  and  half 
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a  dozai  of  them  commit  an  outrage, 
foroe  becomes  necessarj,  but  before  it  is  applied 
eertaiQ  forms  are  required^  to  notify  the  ettizen 
that  his  ordinary  rights  are  suspended,  in  the 
interests  of  public  order,  and  to  warn  him  to 
go  away.  This  is  a  provision  that  the  com- 
monest intellect  can  understand ;  and  yet  some 
of  the  leading  administration  men,  lawyers  tao^ 
maintained  that  soldiers  had  the  rights  c^  other 
men,  and  if  stones  were  hurled  at  them  from 
a  crowd,  they  were  perfectly  justifiable  in  i^ng 
their  arms  against  that  crowd!  It  is  only 
necessary,  you  will  perceive,  to  emjdoy  an  agent, 
or  two,  to  cast  a  few  stones  from  a  crowd,  to 
place  every  collection  of  citizens  at  the  mercy  of 
an  armed  force,  on  this  doctrine.  A  soldier  has 
the  right  of  a  citizen  to  defend  himself,  beyond 
dispute,  against  the  man  who  assails  him  ;  but  a 
citizen  who  is  assailed  from  a  crowd  has  no 
right  to  discharge  a  pistcA  into  tha^t  crowd, 
by  way  of  defiaiding  himself*  But  this  is  of 
a  piece  vnth  most  of  the  Ic^c  of  the  friends 
of  exclusion.  Their  cause  is  bad,  and  their 
reasoning  is  necessarily  bad  also. 
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From  the  PMt  Royal  I  proceeded  to  the 
Pont  Neaf,  where  the  coUectioii  of  people  was 
still  more  Qttmerous,  erery  eye  being  fastened 
en  the  quays  in  the  direction  of  the  Place  de  la 
Bastile,  near  whidi  the  disturbance  had  com- 
menced. Nothing,  however,  was  visible,  though, 
once  or  twice,  we  heard  a  scattering  fire  of 
musketry.  Z  waited  here  an  hour,  but  no- 
thing farther  was  heard,  and,  acccnrding  to 
promise,  I  returned  to  the  hotel,  to  repeat  the 
little  I  had  seen  and  gathered.  In  passing,  I 
observed  that  the  number  of  National  Guards 
at  the  Pont  Royal  had  increased  to  about  a 
hundred. 

After  quieting  the  appre^endons  of  my  fa- 
mily, I  proceeded  to  quiet  those  of  a  lady  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  was  nearly  alone  in  her 
lodgings.  I  found  her  filled  with  apprehensicHi^, 
and  firmly  believing  that  the  present  govern- 
ment was  to  be  overturned.  Among  other 
things  she  tdd  me  that  the  populace  had  drawn 
General  La  Fayette,  in  triumph,  to  Ids  own 
house,  and  that,  previously  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  conflict,  he  had  been  presented 
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iKdth'^  ^mf  tinige^  whidtk  he  had  piit  «qp«ti 
bb  he^d.  The  banmf  rouge;  jmi  iriit  tntdev- 
ttabd^  wHh  idi  Ffatichtnen,  is  a  symbolaf  ex- 
trane  JaecdMitftni^  and  of  the  Tcign  of  terror. 
I  laughed  at  her  fears,  and  endeavoured 'to 
;ocN(ivince  her  that  the  idle  tale  tdbout  Cienend 
La  Fayette  coidd  not  be  true.  So  &r  fiom 
idshing  to  rule  hy  terror,  it  was  his  misfef- 
titfie  not  to  resort  to  the  measitres  of  caution 
that  were  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  his 
own  legal  ascendency,  whenever  he  got  into 
p^wev.  He  was  an  enthusiast  for  liberty,  and 
«cted  on  the  principle  that  others  were  as  wdl 
disposed  and  as  honest  as  himsdif.  But  to 
all  this  she  turned  a  deaf  ear,  for,  liiough  an 
amiable  and  a  senmble  woman,  she  had-  been 
educated  in  the  prejudices  of  a  easte,  being 
tiie  daughter  and  sister  of  peers  of  Fmnce. 

I  found  the  tale  about  General  La  f^yelte 
quite  rife,  on  going  again  itrto  the  streets.  The 
disposition  to  give  credit  to  vulgar  rep^ivts  of 
this  nature,  is  not  confined  to  those  whose  eo»- 
dHion  in  life  naturally  dispose  them  to  believe 
the  worst  of  all  above  them,  for  the  vulgar- 


iwi^oi*  fotWk :  a  cU^  dm)re  Bunpesow :  thatf  iwe 
4B^^  te  4ni}iice(^  tq^  ihiaj^  on  ^ancobg^A  Idcfc 
'ftSDUodrtiim^  J  liHieiiatity  nod  l^em^ositT^  oC  &id- 
inp.  is  the  qprestr  test  of  a  gmtibman ';  Imk,  m 
jdddilicm  4x1  tliiQse  of  t];:idnmg  and  of  a  fo^umlie 
;0S0Qoklti(io^  incept  in  veiy  peculiar  casf^i  tibey 
.tice'aptito^equire  some  strong  natural  ddvan- 
tajgos^  to  he^  out  the  tendencies  of  breeding  and 
n^ttoation.    Mwry  one  who  has  seen  i»u<^  of 
stke  world*  must  have  remarked  the  disposition, 
lOn^  the  part:  of  those  who  have  not  had  ihe  same 
toj^ortiinitiesy  to  cavil  at  opinions  and  usages 
tbat  they  rannot  understand,  merely  because 
they  do  not;  ocmote  within  the  circle  of  thdr  own 
j^vaiyHiiay  and  familmr  usages.    Our  own  coun* 
,^  .aboiQids  with  these  rustic  critics ;  and  I  can 
oretnember  the  time  when  there  was  a  species  of 
moral  impropriety  attached  to  practices  that 
4id  tUOt  ^ter  into  every  man's  hidsiita.    It  was 
:altIiost  deemed  immoral  to  breakfast  or  diqe  at 
tan  hw^  Jater  t]^n  one's  neighbour.    Now,  jutt 
this  s<9t  of  fedloigi  one  (|uite  as  vulgar,  and 
snuieh   tnove   malignakit^  IHrevaiJs   in    Euro{^ 
i^inst  tbose  who  mty  see  fit  to  entertain  move 
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liberal  notians  in  politics  than  others  of  their 
doss*  lo  England,  I  have  already  told  ypu» 
the  system  is  so  factitious,  and  has  been  so  art- 
iuUy  constructed,  by  blending  church  and  stQte^ 
that  it  must  be  an  uncommonly  clever  man  who, 
in  politics,  can  act  vigorously  on  the  golden 
rule  of  Christ,  that  of  doing  **  unto  others,  as 
y<m  would  have  others  do  unto  you,"  and 
escape  the  imputation  of  infidelity !  A  desire 
to  advance  the  interests  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
by  raising  them  in  the  social  scale,  is  almost 
certain  to  cause  a  man  to  be  set  down  as  desti- 
tute of  morals  and  honesty.  By  imputations 
of  this  nature,  the  efforts  and  influence  of  some 
of  the  best  men  England  has  ever  produced, 
have  been  nearly  neutralized,  and  tibere  h 
scarcely  a  distinguished  liberal  in  the  kingdom, 
at  this  moment,  whom  even  the  welUmeaning 
of  the  church-and-state  party  do  not  regard 
with  a  secret  distrust  of  his  intentioos  and  char 
racter.  In  the  practice  of  imitation  this  feeling 
has  even  extended  (though  in  a  mitigated  form) 
to  America,  a  country  in  which,  Yfexe  the  truth 
felt  and  understood,  a  man  could  not  possibly 
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fiilfil  all  the  obligations  of  education  and  supe- 
rior training,  without  being  of  the  party  of  the 
people.  Many  gentlemen  in  America,  beyoiM 
dispute,  are  not  of  the  popular  side,  but  I  am 
ci  opinion  diat  they  make  a  fundamatital  mis- 
take as  gentlemen.  They  have  permitted  the 
vulgar  feelings  generated  by  contracted  associ- 
ations and  the  insignificant  evils  of  a  neighbour- 
hood, to  still  within  them  the  high  feelings  and 
generous  tendencies  that  only  truly  belong  to 
tiie  caste. 

In  France,  the  English  feeling,  modified  by 
circumstances,  is  very  apparent,  although  it  is 
not  qi»te  so  much  the  fashion  to  lay  stress  on 
mere  morality*  The  struggle  of  selfishness  and 
interests  is  less  vdled  and  mystified  in  France 
than  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  But  the 
adUlsh  principle,  if  anytiiing,  13  more  active; 
and  few  struggle  hard  for  others,  without  being 
mspected  of  base  motives. 

By  looking  back  at  the  publications  of  the 
time,  you  will  learn  the  manner  in  which 
Wa^ington  was  vituperated  by  his  enemies, 
at  the  commencement  oS  the  revolution.    Gray- 
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dbn,  in  liis  "-Memoirs  of  a  Life  ispent  in  Penni 
sylvania,*"  mentions  a  discourse  he  held  with  a 
young  En^sh  officer,  who  evidently  was  weH 
disposed,  and  wished  to  know  the  truth.  This 
gentleman  had  been  taught  to  believe  Washings 
ton  an  adv^iturer,  who  had  squandered  the  pro^ 
perty  of  a  young  vHidow  whom  he  had  married, 
by  gambling  and  dissipation,  and  who  was  now 
ready  to  embark  in  any  desperate  enterprise  tb 
redeem  his  fortune !  This,  then,  was  probably 
the  honest  opinion  the  British  army,  in  17W, 
entertained  of  the  man,  whom  subsequent 
events  have  shown  to  have  been  uniformly  ^- 
tuated  by  the  noblest  sentiments,  and  who,  in-* 
stead  of  being  the  adventurer  represented,  is 
known  to  have  put  in  jeopardy  a  large  estate^ 
through  disinterested  devotion  to  the  country, 
and  the  prevailing  predominant  trait  of  whose 
character  was  an  inflexible  integrity  of  pur- 
pose. Now,  La  Fayette  is  obnoxious  toa  great 
deal  of  similar  vulgar  feeling,  without  being 
permitted,  by  circumstances,  to  render  t^e 
purity  of  his  motives  as  manifest,  as  was  the 
better  fortune  of  his  great  modd,  Washington* 


T^t^.qiubapf^iineqnd  abn^  mdqner  in  whkh 
be  was  4isinis$ed  from  the  commQiid  of  the 
l)^a(4oQa]i.  Quardbs^  though  proba][)ly  a.  peaoe^ 
o^fsifng  to  the  allies,  was  also  intended  to  rob 
him  of,  time  credit  of  a  voluntary  resigqation.^r^ 
Quty  all  this,  time?  we  are  losing  sight  of  whi^ 
19  p^qg  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 

Troops  of  jthe  line  began  to  appear  in  large 
bpdies  as  the  evening  closed,  and  the  reports 
now  came  so  direct  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
t^i^.wits  a  sharp  contest  goiiig  on  in  the  more 
yarrow  streets  of  the   Quartier  Montmartre. 

*  General  La  Fayette  took  the  republican  professions  of  the 
Kdng  loo  iiterail]^,  at  firsts  and  he  did  not  always  observe  the 
fninagpmertt,  perhaps,  that  one  seated  on  a  throne,  even  though  i^ 
be  a  popular  one,  is  apt  to  expect.  In  1830  he  told  the  writer  the 
KiaglMlil,.  itixat  moisiing,  said,  that  some  about  Urn  called  the  Ge^ 
neral  a  **  maire  du  palais."  On  beii%  asked  if  the  King  appeared 
to  entertain  the  same  notion,  his  answer  was,  '*  Well,  he  professes 
it».  to  do.  so  ^  bat'  then  I  think  he  has  tant  unt  pen  of  the  same 
feeling.''  This  was  ticklish  ground  to  stand  on  with  a  sovereign^ 
and,  perhaps,  a  case  without  a  parallel  in  France,  since  the 
dil^  df  Hugi^es  Capet.  A  lew  weeks  later,  General  JLa  Fayette 
H^l^ted  another  conversation  held  with  Louis-Philippe,  on  the 
subject  of  his  own  unceremonious  dismissal  from  office.  ''  You 
MU  be  mamed  honorary  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  National 
Gi)ards»  fqr  life,"  said  the  King.  ^  Sire,  how  would  you  like  ta 
be  an  honorary  king  V^  It  is  quite  apparent  that  such  a  friendship 
could  Dol  last  for  ever. 
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All  this  time  the  feelings  of  the  crowd  on  the 
bridges  and  quays  appeared  to  be  singulariy 
calm.  There  was  little  or  no  interest  mani- 
fested in  favour  of  either  side^  and>  indeed^  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  say  what  the  side  opposed 
to  the  government  was«  The  Carlists  looked 
distrustful^  the  republicans  bold,  and  the  juste 
milieu  alarmed. 

I  went  back  to  the  hotel  to  make  my  re- 
port, again,  about  nine,  and  then  proceeded 
by  the  quay  and  the  Pont  Louis  XVI.  to  the 
Carrousel.  By  the  way^  I  beUeve  I  have 
forgotten  to  say,  in  any  of  my  letters,  that  in 
crossing  the  Place  Louis  XVI,  with  a  Fi'ench 
friend,  a  month  or  two  since,  he  informed  me 

he  had  lately  conversed  with  Count 9  who 

had  witnessed  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI, 
and  that  he  was  told  there  was  a  general 
error  prevalent  as  regarded  the  spot  where 
the  guillotine  was  erected  on  that  occasion. 
According  to  this  account,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  is  not  correct,  it  was  placed  on  the 
side  of  the  Place  near  the  spot  where  the 
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Garriages  ibr  Versailles  usually  stand,  add  jcist 
within  the  borgnes  that  line  the  road  that  here 
diverges  towards  the  quay.  While  correcting 
popular  errors  of  this  sort,  I  will  add  that 
M.  Guillotine^  the  inventor  of  the  instrument 
that  bears  his  name,  is,  I  believe,  still  living ; 
the  story  of  his  having  been  executed  on  his 
own  machine,  being  pure  poetry. 

Passing  by  the  Rue  de  Bivoli,  I  went  to 
see  an  English  lady  of  our  acquaintance,  who 
resided  in  this  quarter  of  the  town.  I  found 
her  alone,  uneasy,  and  firmly  persuaded  that 
another  revolution  had  commenced.  She  was 
an  aristocriU;  by  position,  and,  though  reason<* 
ably  liberal,  anxious  to  maintain  the  present 
order  of  things,  like  all  the  liberal  aristo- 
crats, who  believe  it  to  be  the  last  stand 
i^inst  popular  sway.  She  has  also  friends 
and  connexions  about  the  person  of  the  King, 
and  probably  considered  their  fortunes  as^ 
in  some  measure,  involved  in  those  of  the 
court.  We  condoled  with  each  other,  as  a 
matter  of  course;   she,  because  there  was  a 
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terdiitiom  and  I,  because  the  waiit  of  feitli, 
and  the  stupendous  frauds  practised  undnr  the 
present  sjrstein,  rendered  it  necessary. 

It  was  near  eleren  o'clock  before  I  q^tted 
this  part  of  the  town.  The  streets  were  neatly 
deserted,  a  patrol  occasionally  passing;  but 
the  strangers  were  few,  scarcely  any  havkig 
yet  returned  after  their  flight  from  the  cholera. 
The  gates  of  the  garden  were  closed,  and 
I  found  sentinels  at  the  guichets  of  the  Car- 
rousd,  who  prevented  iny  return  by  the  usual 
rcHlte.  Unwilling  to  make  the  dStour  by  the 
way  I  had  come,  I  proceeded  by  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli.  As  I  was  walking  quite  near  to  the 
pakee,  in  order  to  avoid  some  mud,  I  came 
suddenly  on  a  Garde  National  who  was  placed 
behind  a  sentry-box  en  faction.  I  cannot  de-> 
scribe  to  you  the  furious  scream  with  which 
this  man  cried  ^'  Allez  au  large.''  If  he  took 
me  for  a  body  of  bloody-minded  republicans, 
rushing  forward  to  disarm  him,  I  certainly 
thought  he  was  some  wild  beast.  The  man 
was  evidently  frightened,  and  just  in  a  con- 
dition to  take  every  bush  for  an  enemy.     It 


is  trde  the  otii6r  pfttfty  was  mth»  Mti&niy 
'cttipl^d  in  disormk^  the  difilimBt  guisdB, 
but  this  fidknir  was  within  a  hundred  feefr  of 
tb^  Etat  Major,  and  in  no  sort  of  dai%er. 
Notwithstanding  the  presented  bajonety  I  am 
not  quite  certain  he  would  not  hare  ■•  dropped 
^Im  aims  had  I  Mfted  my  walking^^tick^  thou^ 
one  rans  more  hazard  from  a  robber,  or  a  am- 
tinel5  who  is  frightened^  than  from  one  who 
is  eool.     There  was,  however,  no  blood  shed. 

Finding  the  Carrousel  closed  to  me,  I  paasod 
into  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  which  was  jilao 
|iretty  well  garnished  with  troops.  A  few 
truculent  youths  were  shouting  a  short  dis- 
tance '  ahead  of  me^  but,  on  the  appearance  of 
a  paftrol,  tiiey  ran  off.  At  length  I  got  as 
filr  as  the  Rue  du  Coq  St.  Honor6,  and  seeing 
no  one  in  the  street,  I  turned  short  round  its 
comer,  thinking  to  get  into  the  court  of  the 
Louvre,  and  to  the  other  side  of  the  river 
by  the  Pont  des  Alts.  Instead  of  effecting  this 
dev^  movement,  I  ran  plump  on  a  body 
of  troops,  who  were  drawn  up  directly  across 
the  street^  in  a  triple  line.     This  was  a  good 

VOL.  I.  F 
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poH4ion»  for  the  men  were  quite' protected '£rom/ 
a  &ad,  uf> :  0?  down  the  great  thoniugbfere^ 
while,  by  wheeling  on  either  flank  Ihey  were 
ready  to  act,  in  a  moment,  in  either  dir^**? 
tion. 

My  reception  was  not  flattering,  but  the 
ofQcer  in  command  was  too  cool,  to  mistib^ 
a  solitary .  individual  for  a  band  of  rebels,  and 
I  was  su&red  to  continue  up  the  Rue  St«^ 
Honors.  I  got  into  the  rear  of  this  guard 
by  turning  through  the  next  opening.  The 
court  of  the  Louvre  was  unguarded  and  ^npty» 
and  passing  through  it,  I  got  a  glimpse  of 
a  picturesque  bivouac  of  troops  in  the  Carrou*- 
sel.  Seeing  no  obstruction,  I  went  in  that 
direction,  and  penetrated  to  the  very  rear  of 
a  squadron  of  cuirassiers,  who  were  disnumnt* 
ed,  forming  the  outer  line  of  the  whole  body^ 
There  may  have  been  three  or  four  thou^md 
men  of  all  arms  assembled  in  this  spot,  chidSy^ 
if  not  all,  r^ular  troops.  I  stayed  among  them 
unobserved,  or  at  least,  unmolei^ed^  near  half 
an  hour,  watching  the  effect  of  the  difibrent 
groups,  by  the  light  <^  the  camp  fires.     Strong 


pfitcoU)' tprindpaHf  oBcrsiry,  wient  and  came 
cm^sbkffHy^  •  and  ^  scarcely  five  minutes '  passed 
irithout  i  the  arrival  and  departure  of  mounted 
enpresses,  the  head-quarters  of  the  National 
Guards  being  in  the  palace. 

It  'W^s  .drawing  towards  midnight,  and  I 
bel^imight  me  of  the  uneasiness  of  those  I  had 
left  in  tte  Rue  St  Dominique*  I  w^  i*e*- 
tirii^  by  the  upper  guichet^  the  onljr  one  un-^ 
guarded,  and  had  nearly  reached  it,  when  a 
loud  shout  was  heard  on  the  quay*  This 
sounded  like  service,  and  it  was  so  considered 
by  die  troops,  for  the  order  "  au.v  armti^  was 
given  in  a  moment.  The  cuirassiers  mounted^ 
wheeled  into  platoons,  and  trotted  briskly  to* 
Wards  the  enemy  with  singular  expedition. 
Unluckily^  they  directed  their  advance  to  the 
very  guichet  which  I  was  f  also  approaching. 
The  idea  of  being  caught  between  two  fires, 
and  that  in  a  quarrel  which  did  not  concern  ' 
me;  was  not  agreeable.  The  state  of  things 
called  fisr  decision,  and  knowing  the  coodlkion 
of  affairs  in  the  Carrousel,  I  preferred  i^ng 
with  the  juste  milieu,  £ofr  cmce  in  nay  life, 
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The  cuirassiers  were  too  much  in  a  hurry  to 
get  through  the  guichet,  which  was  a  defile,  and 
too  steady  to  cut  me'down  in  passing ;  and,  first 
giving  them  a  few  minutes  to  take  the  edge  ofi* 
the  affair,  if  there  was  to  be  any  f^hting,  I  f<d- 
lowed  them  to  the  quay. 

This  alarm  was  real,  I  understood,  next  day ; 
but  the  revolters  made  their  retreat  by  the  Pont 
des  Arts,  which  is  impracticable  for  cavalry,  at- 
tacking and  carrying  a  carps  de  garde^  in  the 
Quartier  St.  Jacques.  The  cuirassiers  were 
trotting  briskly  towards  the  Font  Neuf,  in  order 
to  get  at  them,  when  I  came  out  on  the  quay, 
and,  profiting  by  the  occasion,  I  got  across  the 
river,  by  the  Pont  des  Arts. 

It  was  strange  to  find  myself  alone  on  this 
bridge  at  midnight,  in  the  heart  of  a  great  ca- 
pital, at  a  moment  when  its  streets  were  filled 
with  troops,  while  contending  factions  were 
struggling  for  the  mastery,  and  perhaps  the  fiite 
of  not  only  France,  but  of  all  Europe,  was  hang- 
ing on  the  issue !  Excited  by  these  reflections, 
I  paused  to  contemplate  the  scene. 
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I  have  often  told  you  how  picturesque  and 
beautiful  Paris  appears  vieWed  from  her  bridge3. 
The  finest  position  is  that  of  the  Pont  Royal ; 
faut  the  Font  des  Arts,  at  night,  perhaps  affords 
even  xnore  striking  glimpses  of  those  a^icii^nt^ 
tall,  angular  buildings  along  the  river,  ths^,  but 
fiEM-  th^  fcH'ms  and  windows,  would  resesable 
low  rod^y  cliffs.  In  the  centre  of  this  mass  of 
dwellings,  among  its  damp  and  narrow  streets, 
into  which  the  sun  rarely  penetrates,  lay  bodies 
of  mai,  sleeping  on  their  arms,  or  merely  wait* 
ifig  for  the  dawn,  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  carrying  one  back  to  the  time  of 
die  **  League"  and  the  "  Fronde,"  and  I  involun- 
tarily cast  my  eyes  to  that  balconied  window  in 
the  Louvre,  where  Charles  IX.  is  said  to  have 
stood  when  he  fired  upon  the  flying  Protestants. 
The  brooding  calm  that  reigned  around  was 
both  characteristic  and  strange.  Here  was  an 
ernph^  in  jeopardy,  and  yet  the  population  had 
quietly  withdrawn  into  their  own  abodes,  await- 
ing the  issue  with  as  much  apparent  tranquil- 
lity, as  if  the  morrow  was  to  be  like  another 
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day.  U^,  and  A  ^atit  of  sympathy  tetween 
tke  governed  and  thdr  governors,  had  begotteii 
this  indifference.  :     . 

When  I  reached  the  Qum  Voltaire,  not  a  mad 
was  visible,  except  a  picket  on  the  Pont  RoyaU 
Not  knowing  but  some  foUower  of  the  Hoiiise  of 
Orleans,  more  loyal  than  usual,  might  €boose  %D 
detain  me,  because  I  came  from  Anverica^  I 
passed  down  one  of  the  first  streets,  entering  the 
Rue  du  Bac,  at  some  distance  from  the  baidge; 
I  met  but  half  a  dozen  people  between  theqiia^s 

arid  the  Hotel  de ,  and  all  the  shops  trere 

fiermetically  sealed.  As  soon  as  I  6nt6t^,  ^ie 
porter  shut  and  barred  the  gate  of  dui>  0Wh 
hotel,  and  we  retired,  to  rise  and  stee'What  a 
^  night  might  bring  forth.*'  ^  '  '- 

"  Les  canons  grondent  dans  Us  rtP^,  fn^rn^ 
sieur,"*  was  the  remark  of  the  porter,  asl  passed 
out  into  the  street  next  morning.  Th^  popida^ 
tion  was  circulating  freely  in  our  patt  of  tiie 
town ;  the  shops,  too,  were  re-opettcfdi  atfd  It 
appeared  to  be  pretty  generally  understood  %hat 
no  fighting  was  to  take  place  in  #hat  vi^ttr^. 
Passing  up  thc^  Ruedu  Ba6^  I  met  ti^^G^4^ 
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J^afwn^^^iiV^mh^i  by  tbeir  coBvers^tion^^ere  fr^^^L 
from  tbi$  fidd»  having  passed  the  night  ia  wh^ 
may  be  called  the  enemy's  country,  Tb/^j,  weve^ 
f)dl  of  marvels*  and,  in  their  owa  opinion,  JNl  of 

The  '^re^ts  were  now  alive  with  peofde,  thia 
qiiay3  and  bridges  being  still  resorted  to,  on  ac-« 
^oitfit  of  their  affording  an  unobstructed  aveiniie 
t0  thet  acMjuids  that  came  from  the  quarter  where^ 
t)iet  confliet  was  .going  on.  Occasionoltyf  a  diH 
!gfaai]ge  of  musketry  reached  these  sp^s,  and 
once  or  twice  I  heard  the  report  of  a  gun ;  but 
tfae  tring  was  desultory,  far  from  heavy,.  an4 
irreguJiir.  , 

1^0  the  Carrousel  I  met  an  English  acqumnt-f 
ance,  and  we  agreed  to  go  towards  the  scene  of 
ai^ion  together,  in  order  to  learn  what  was 
going  oil.  My  companion  was  loudin  his  com-* 
|4^t8  against  the  revolters,  who,  he  said,  would 
ustiBLtd  th?  pi*€gress  of  liberty  half  a  ceptury.bji 
Iheijp.  ra^pes^*  The  government  would  pnl 
tbemt  dovn^  and  profit  by  its  victory  to  u^e 
$tiK»9g  mj^mmres.  I  have  leai:ned  to  distrxist^  tim 
litiei^^nct  of ;  aqpde  of.  the  £lQgi}sh,  who  aire  tm 
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apt  to  coQsult  tbeir  own  nattonal  intereste,  in 

regBording  the  r^hts  of  tbdr  neighbonrs.    Tt^ 

yon  will  fmj,  is  no  more  than  bumanr  natiuvc^ 

which  renders  aU  men  adfish.    True ;  but  tibe 

concerns  of  few  nations  being  as  extensive^  va^ 

ried,  and  artificial:  as  those  of  England,  tl^  pei^ple 

of  other  countries  are  not  liable  to  be  influenced 

hj  so  many  appeals  to  divert  them  from,  a  sound 

and  heaithful  state  of  feeling.    England,  as  a 

nation,  has  never  been  a  friend  of  liberty  in 

other  nations,  as  witness  her  long  and  bitter 

hostility  to  ourselves,  to  France  and  Holland, 

and  her  close  alliances  with  Turkey,  Persia,  &c. 

&c.    Just  at  this  moment,  apprehension  of  Rus^ 

sia  causes  her  to  dilate  a  little  more  than  usual 

on  the  encouragement  of  liberty ;   but  it  is  a 

mystification  that  can  deceive  no  one  of  the 

least  observation.    Of  whatever  sins  England  is 

to  be  accused,  as  a  nation,  she  cannot'  be  accused 

of  that  of  political  propagandism.   Even  her  own 

recent  progress  in  liberty  has  been  the  result  of 

foreign  and  external  example.    I  now  speak  of 

the  state,  which  extends  its  influence  very  far 

into  society;  but  there  are  many  individuals 
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who' carry  tbeir  principles  as  far  as  -any  men  cm 
earih.  This  latter  class,  moreovw^  is  lai|pidy 
and  rapidly  on  the  increase,  has  always  effected, 
and  will  still  effect,  far  more  than  the  state  it* 
stelf  in  iavottr  of  fteedom* 

,We  went  by  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Passages' 
Vivienne,  and  du  Panorama,  to  the  Boulevards. 
l%e  streets  wei'e  filled  with  people,  as  on  a  f^te, 
and  there  appeared  still  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety  as  to  the  result.  There  were  plenty  of 
troops,  report  saying  that  sixty  thousand  men 
were  under  arms  on  the  side  of  the  government. 
Half  that  number  would  suffice  to  assure  its 
miccess,  unless  there  should  prove  to  be  disaffee* 
tioa*  Had  a  single  regiment  of  the  line  dedared 
against  the  King  the  previous  day,  or  even  on 
the  6th  of  June,  Louis-Philippe,  in  my  opinion^ 
would  have  been  dethroned.  But,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  none  of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
opposition  appetired  against  him  on  this  occar 
aion,  or  seemed  to  have  any  connexion  with  the 
affair. 

My  companion  left  me  on  the  Boulevards, 
and  I  proceeded  towards  the  Porte  St.  Denis, 

F  5 
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n^here  there  was  evideirt*jr*somethi»gf'^Hk6'^8t 
contest.  There  was  a  little  firing,  atid^  I  ttwt 
one  or  two  wounded  men,  who  wew?  ¥e^*^ 
to  their  casernes.  One  was  shot  th*ough'Hhe 
body.  But  the  alSair  at  the  Portfe  8fc.  IDte&ik 
proved  to  be  nothing  serious,  and  was  scion 
over.  The  revolters  had  retired  inti*  the  Rue 
St.  M^ry,  where  they  were  closely  tendAied 
by  large  bodies  of  troops,  and  wMth^  I  ^^ 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  foBow  ISieimV  The 
stru^le,  in  that  direction,  was.  nmch'^lia^per; 
and  we  occasionally  heard  cannon.  ' 

You  will  probably  be  curious  to  know  ii 
one  did  not  feel  uneasy,  in  walking  about  the 
stteets  of  a  town,  while  so  many  men  were 
contending  in  its  streets.  A  moment's  reflee* 
tidYi  win  show  you  that  there  wad  Mttlebrno 
danger.  One  could  find  a  cover  in  a  moment. 
The  streets  were  thronged,  and  it  was  little 
probable  that  either  party  would  wantonly  fire 
on  the  mass.  The  contest  was  confined  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  town,  and  then  a  man 
of  ordiniEtry  discretion  Would  hardly  be  so  silty 
as  to  expo^  himself  tmAecestoarUy,  in  a  quarrd 


\^t|^hk)^.  he  had  no,  concern.  WavoeUr  apd 
cj^]^a^w^re(ic;ei;^inly  killed  on  thnr  occ^$ip|i^ 
l]^r  J!ft^<wa^.  pjrob^l^lj  upder  ckcun^tances  t^t 
didtnot^  in/'th<^  kast»  a£fect  the  gi^eat  body.  of. 

The  j|Ci^6p  iirere  frequented  as  usuali  fnd  i^ 
li|«t^  dUtaoce  &om  the  scene  of  action^  every- 
thil^g  wiore  the  air  of  an  ordinary  Sunday^f  oq, 
wH/dh  the  l^roops  were  to  be  reviewed.  Thp 
mofping.ps^ed  in  this  manner,  when,  about 
four i/c^ock^  I  again  found  myself  at  the  Pont. 
Royal,  after  paying  a  visit  to  the  hotel.  Here 
Iin«t  two  American  friends,  and  ire  w^l?ed 
by  th^  q^j  of  the  palace,  towards  the ;  Font 
N^ifL  The  people  were  in  a  dense  crowd, 
a^d  it  was  even  difficult  to  penetrate  the  mass* 
Just  before  we  reached  the  bridge,  we[  heaird 
sh€9it8  and  cries  of  Vive  k  Roi,  and  presentl,y 
Lsaw  M..  de  Chabot-Roban,  the  first  honoraiyr 
ai^^e-camp,  a  gentleman  whom  I  personally 
knew,  iind  who  usually  led  th^  cortege  of  tl^i^ 
King. .  It  would  seem  that  Louis^Philippe  had 
anrived  from  the  coxintry,  and  had  pas^  by 
tibe  Bonlevardf  to  the  Flftce.  4e  h  BastU^i 
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wbeiicQ'be  wasnow  returaing  to  the  TuUecies^ 
by^  tber^uays.  His  appearance  in  tibe  streets^ 
diuiag  such  a'  scene,  has  been  much  laiud^ 
and  the  firmness  necessary  to  the  occasicm^ 
much  dveelt  on,  in  the  papers.  A  very  timid 
man  might  certainly  have  been  afraid  to  expose 
his  person  in  this  manner,  but  the  risk  was  by 
no  means  as  great  as  has  been  supposed.  The 
cortege  was  nowhere  under  fire,  nor,  but  for  a 
few  minutes,  near  the  scene  of  action ;  and  it 
was  not  easy  to  assassinate  a  man  moviqg 
through  streets  that  were  filled  with  troop& 
Au  reste,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  sup* 
pose  the  King  would  not  have  behaved  per* 
sonally  well,  in  far  more  critical  circum^ 
stances.^  The  royal  party  passed  into  the 
Carrousel  by  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  wfaiie 
we  turned  upon  the  bridge. 

The  Pont  Neuf  was  crowded  with  troops, 

*  I  once  asked  General  La  Fayette  his  opinion  of  the  nerve  of 
the  Dae  d'Orl^ans  {Egalite),  He  laughed,  and  said  the  King 
had  made  an  appeal  to  him  quite  lately^  on  the  same  safageot 
"And  the  answer?''  "  I  told  his  Majesty  that  I  believed  his 
&ther  was  a  brave  man ;  but,  you  may  be  sure,  I  was  glad  he  did 
not  ask  me  if  I  thought  he  was  ao  honest  on%  too/' 
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who  dceupted   the   trottdi?^,   and  with  m^i), 
women,  and  children.    There  had  been  s6me 
^rmi&hing  at  the  Place  de  Gt^ve,  aod  t^ 
9tetse   of  the  principal  contest,  the  Rue  *Sfr. 
M 6rf ,  was  near  by.    We  were  slowly  thread*- 
ing  the  crowd  with  our   faces    towards   the 
island,  when  a  discharge  of  musketry  (four  or 
five  pieces  at  most),  directly  behind  us,  and 
quite  near,  set  everybody  in  motion.     A  flock 
of  sheep  would  not  have  scattered  in  greateir 
eonfiision,    at    the    sudden    appearance   of  a 
strange  dog  among  them,  than  the  throng  on 
the  bridge  began   to  scamper.      Fear  is  the 
most  contagious  of  all  diseases,  anci,  for  a  mo- 
nient,  we  found  ourselves  running  with  the 
rest.     A  jump  or  two  sufficed,  however,  and 
we   stopped.      Two  soldiers,  one  a  National 
Guard,  and  the  other  a  young  conscript,  be- 
longing to  the  line,  caught  my  eye,  and  know- 
ing there  was  no  danger,  we  had  time  to  stop 
and  laugh  at  them.     The  National  Guard  was 
a  little  Mayeux-looking  fellow,  with  an  abdo- 
men like  a  pumpkin,  and  he  had  caught  hold 
of  his  throat,  as  if  it  were  actually  to  prevent 
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his  heart  fr^n>  jumping  cut  of  bi»  moutb.  A 
caricature  of  fright  cooid  scarcely  be  move 
absurd.  The  young  consceipt»  a  &ir  rdd^ 
haired  youth,  was  as  white  as  a  sheetf  and  he 
stood  with  his  eyes  and  mouth  open^  like  one 
who  thought  he  saw  a  ghost,  immovedde  as  a 
statue.  «  He  was  sadly  frightened,  too.  The 
boy  would  probaUy  bare  come  to,  and  proved 
a  good  soldier  in  the  end ;  but  as  for  Mr. 
Mayeux,  although  scarcely  five  feet  high,  he 
appeared  as  if  he  could  never  make  bimsdf 
short  enough.  He  had  evidently  &ncied  the 
whole  affair  a  good  joke,  up  to  that  precise 
moment,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  realities 
of  a  campaign  burst  upon  his  disordered  faciHr* 
ties.  The  troops  in  general,  while  they  pndc-^ 
ed  up  their  ears,  disdained  even  to  shoulder 
their  arms.  For  those  on  the  bri^e,  there 
was,  in  truth,  no  danger,  although  the  neaness 
of  the  volley,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  alarm, 
Were  well  adapted  to  set  a  crowd  in  motion* 
The  papers  next  day,  said  one  or  two  had  beev 
slain  by  this  discharge,  which  actually  came 
from  the  revolters. 


T;.  *KVOL1) 'SPFPIUEUSaED.  Ill 

^YottiwJStfP^ahly  be  sttrprised,  wbeo  I  tdl 
you.  thai  «I  h^d  ah  ei^agement  to  dine  to^ay^ 
wibb:  ai  genUematt  who  fills  a  high  situaticm 
near  the  person  of  tl^  King.  He  had  sent  me 
no.jootke  of  a  postponement,  and  as  I  had  seen 
him  pttsfr  in  the  cortt%e  I  was  reminded  that 
the  hour  to  dress  was  near.  Accordingly,  I  re* 
turned  home,  in  order  to  prove  to  him  that  I 
was  as  indifferent  as  any  Frenchman  could  be, 
to  the  events  we  had  all  just  witnessed.  I 
found  a  dozen  people  assembled  in  the  drawing* 

room  of  Madame ,  at  six  o'clock  pr edsely^ 

the  same  as  if  Paris  were  quite  tranquil.  The 
General  had  not  yet  returned,  but  I  was  en* 
abled  to  report  that  he  had  entered  the  palace 
in  sa&ty«  A  moment  before  the  dinner  was  an« 
notfiiced,  he  returned,  and  brought  the  informa* 
ti^n.tfaat  the  revdt  was  virtually  suppressed, 
a  ^^w  desperate  individuals,  who  had  thrown 
themselves  mto  a  church,  alone  holding  out. 
He  was  in  high  spirits,  and  evidently  considered 
the  affair  a  triumph  to  Louis^PhiUppe^     . 
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Dear 


The  day  after  the  contest  was  closed,  I  weiit 

to  the  Louvre,  where  I  usually  met  Mr.  M-  • > 

who  was  busy  copying.  He  was  almost  alone, 
in  the  long  and  gorgeous  galleries,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  cholera ;  but  we  got  a  view  cf  the 
National  Guards  that  had  been  concerned  in  the 
afikir  of  the  previous  day,  who  were  drawn  up 
in  the  court  of  the  palace  to  receive  the  thanks 
of  the  King.  There  could  not  hate  been  fiv« 
thousand  of  them,  but  all  might  not  have  been 
present. 


From  the  Louvre  I  went  to  look  at  the  prin- 
cipal scene  of  action.  A  collection  of  some  of 
the  unclaimed  dead  was  in  the  Morgue,  and 
every  one  was  allowed  to  enter.  There  were 
fifty  or  sixty  bodies  in  this  place,  and  among 
them  were  a  few  women  and  children,  who  had 
probably  been  killed  by  accident.  Nearly  all 
had  &Ilen  by  gun-shot  wounds,  principally  mus- 
ket4)ftlls ;  but  a  few  had  been  killed  by  grape. 
As  tbe  disaffected  had  fought  under  cover  most 
of  the  time,  I  fancy  the  cavalry  did  little  in  this 
affair.  It  was  whispered  that  agents  of  the 
police  were  present  to  watch  the  countenances 
and  actions  of  the  spectators,  with  a  view  to 
detect  the  disaffected. 

As  we  had  several  of  Napoleon's  soldier's  at 
dinner  yesterday,  and  they  had  united  to  praise 
tjie  military  character  of  the  position  taken  by 
the  revolters,  I  was  curious  to  examine  it.  The 
Rue  St.  M^ry  is  narrow,  and  the  houses  are 
high*  The  tower  of  the  church  is  a  little 
advanced,  so  as  to  enfilade  it,  in  a  manner, 
and  the  paving-atones  had  been  used  to  make 
barricades,  as  in  1830.     These  stones  are  much 
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lai^ger  than  our  own,  are  ai^ularf  and  of  9^  siisp 
that  works  very  well  into  a  wall^  and;  the  m^r 
terkls  being  plenty^  a  breast  wark;»  that  b  prpof 
against  everything  but  artillery^  is  soou  fotv^ 
ed  by  a  crowd*  Two  streets  entered  the  B,\ji& 
St.  M6ry  near  each  other»  but  not  in  a.c^t 
line,,  so  that  the  approach  along  ea^  is  mnir 
tnanded  by  the  house  that  stands  across  its  ead« 
One  of  these  houses  appears  to  haye  been  a  cir 
tadel  of  the  disaffected,  and  most  of  the  flut- 
ing was  at  and  near  this  spot*  Artillery  had 
been  brought  up  against  the  hounie  in  questi<^i 
which  was  completely  riddled,  though  less  ijp^ 
jured  by  round-shot  than  one  could  have 
th(mght  possible.  The  windows;  were  hrokePi 
and  the  ceilings  of  the  upper  rooms  wcsre  absb« 
lutely  torn  to  pieces  by  musket^baUs,  that 
had  entered  on  the  rise.  Some  twenty  or  thirty 
dead  were  found  in  this  dwelting. 

I  had  met  Col.  ,  in  the  course  of  the 

m<nming,  and  we  visited  this  spot  together.  He 
told  me  that  curiosity  had  led  him  to  penetrate 
as  far  as  this  street,  which  faces  the  citadel  of 
the  revolters,  the  previous  day,  and  he  showed 
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t^  i  poft4^0ekife9  under  which  he  had  takiai 
shelter;  dnrnig  a  {>art  of  the  attack.  The 
itoop$  ^ngaged^  were  a  little  iti  advance  of  faim^ 
and  he  described  them  as  repeatedly  TecoiHttg 
frodi  the  fire  of  the  house^  which,  at  times^  was 
ifa^er  sh^.  The  troops,  however>  were  eonr- 
pl^tely  exposed^  and  fought  to  great  disadvan-^* 
tage.  Several  hundreds  must  hare  been  kiUed 
afad  wounded  at  and  near  this  spot.  ^ 

There  existed  plain  proof  of  the  importance 
6f  nerve  in  battle,  in  a  shot  that  just  appeared 
stiieking  in  the  wall  of  one  of  the  lateral  bcdldi^ 
i^,  laearly  opposite  the  porte-cochere^  where 

Gah had  taken  shelter.   The  artillerist  who 

potAted  the  gun  from  which  it  had  been  discharge 
edi  hud  the  two  sides  of  the  street  to  asnst  his 
tange,  i^d  yet  his  shot  had  hit  one  of  the  lateral 
fefOildxngs,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  gun,  and 
at  a  height  that  would  have  sent  it  far  above  the 
ohimneya  of  the  house  at  which  it  was  fired !  But 
any  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  life^  knows 
that  great  allowances  must  be  made  lor  the 
poetry,  when  he  reads  of  **  charges,''  ^^  free  use 
0f  the  bayonet^"  and  *^  braving  murderous  dis- 
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charges  of  grape.**  Old  and  steady  troops  do 
sometimes  display  extraordinary  fortitude,  btft 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  most  brilliant 
things  are  performed  by  those  who  have  been 
drilled  just  long  enough  to  obey  orders  ai!id 
act  together,  but  who  are  still  so  young  as  not 
to  know  exactly  the  amount  of  the  risk  they 
inn.  Extraordinary  acts  of  intrepidity  are  re- 
lated of  the  revolters  on  this  occasion,  which 
are  most  probably  true,  as  this  desperate  self- 
devotion,  under  a  state  of  high  excitement, 
enters  fully  into  the  composition  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  French,  who  are  more  distin- 
guished for  their  dashing  than  for  their  en- 
during qualities. 

The  Rue  St.  M6ry  exhibited  proofs  of  the 
late  contest,  for  some  distance,  but  nowhere 
had  the  struggle  been  so  fierce  as  at  the  hou^ 
just  mentioned.  The  church  had  been  yielded 
the  last,  but  it  did  not  strike  me  that  there 
had  been  as  sharp  fighting  near  it,  as  at  the 
other  place. 

It  was  a  strange  spectacle  to  witness  the 
population  of  a  large  town  crowding  through 
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Us  streets^  curious  to  .  witness  <  the  scene  of  a 
Q^Bibat  that  so  neiarly  touched,  tbeir  owq  io* 
t^restSi'  apd  yet  apparently  regarding  the  whole 
with  entire  indiSSerence  to  everything  but  the 
physical  results.  I  thought  the  sympathies 
oi  the  throng  were  with  the  conquered  rather 
than  with  their  conquerors,  and  this  more  from 
admiration  of  their  prowess,  than  from  any 
feding  of  a  political  character,  for  no  one  ap- 
^pieared  to  know  who  the  revolters  were* 

;I»  the  course  of  the  morning  I  met  ^ 

— —  in  the  street.     He  is  one  of  the  justest- 


sdinded  men  of  my  acquaintance,  and  I  have 
never  known  him  attempt  to  exaggerate  the 
ill  conduct  of  his  political  opponents,  or  to 
extenuate  the  errors  of  those  to  whom  he  be- 
longs* Speaking  of  this  affair,  he  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  government  had  endeavoured 
to  bring  it  on,  with  the  certainty  that  success 
W4iuld  strengthen  them,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  thought  it  useless  to  deny  that  there  was 
a  plot  to  overturn  the  present  dynasty.  Ac- 
cording ^to  his  impressions,  the  spontaneous 
movements  of  the  disaffected  were  so  blended 
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with  those  that  proceeded  from  the  machimit 
iians  of  the  government  to  provoke  a  pee? 
mature  explosMm^  that  it  was  Dot  easj  to  sa}r 
which  predominated,  or  where  the  line  of  ser 
paration  was  to  be  drawn.  I  presume  this  is 
the  true  state  of  the  case^  for  it  is  too  much 
to  say  that  France  is  ever  free  from  pditical 
plots. 

The  public  had  been  alarmed  this  mormng, 
by  rumours  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  go- 
vemment  to  declare  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege, 
which  is  tantamount  to  bringing  us  all  under 
martial  law.  This  savours  more  of  the  re« 
gime  Napoleon,  than  of  the  promised  liberty 
that  was  to  emanate  from  the  three  days. 
The  opposition  are  beginning  to  examine  the 
charter,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  their  rights 
are  on  paper :  but  what  avails  a  written  compact, 
or  indeed  any  other  compact,  against  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  those  who  have  the  power? 
The  Cour  de  Cassation,  however,  is  said  to  be 
composed  of  a  majority  of  Carlists,  and,  by 
way  of  commentary  on  the  wants  of  the  last 
two  years,  the  friends  of  liberty  have  some 
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hopes  yet  fiiam  these  ntmiinees  of  ttie  Bour*^ 
boi^ !  We  MirQ  ifn  a  droll  wodd,  dear  -^.^ 
and  one  searcely  knows  on  which  side  he  i& 
to-  look  ibr  proteddon>  among  the  political 
weathercod^  of  the  period.  In  order  to  com*- 
ptehend  Hie  point,  you  will  unda^stdnd  that 
a  clause  of  the  charter  expressly  stipmlates 
that  no  one  shall  be  condemned  by  any  '^but 
his  natural  judges/'  which  clearly  means  that 
no  extraordinary  or  unusual  courts  shall  be 
established  for  the  punishment  of  ordinary 
crimes.  Now,  while,  it  is  admitted  that  mar« 
tial  law  brings  with  it  military  tribunals  and 
military  punishments,  it  is  contended  that 
there  is  no  pretext  for  declaring  martial  law 
in  the  capital,  at  a  moment  when  the  power 
of  the  present  government  is  better  assured 
than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  its  oi^ni- 
zation.  But  the  charter  solemnly  stipulates 
^hat  the  conscription  shall  be  abolished,  while 
conscripts  are  and  have  been  regularly  drafted 
yearly,  ever  since  the  signature  of  Louis  XVIIL 
was  a6^ed  to  the  instrument. 
The  shops  were  all  open  to-day,  and  business 
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and  pleasure  are  resuming  their  r^ular  rounds. 
The  National  Guards  of  the  banlieuCy  who 
were  actively  engaged  yesterday,  are  be-fdted 
and  be-praised,  while  the  lookers-on  affirm 
that  some  of  them  believe  they  have  just  been 
fighting  against  the  Carlists,  and  that  some 
think  they  have  crushed  the  Jacobins.  All 
believe  they  have  done  a  good  turn  to  li* 
berty. 

I  was  returning  through  the  Carrousel,  when 
chance  made  me  the  spectator  of  a  laughable 
scene.  A  body  of  these  troops,  honest,  well- 
intentioned  countrymen,  with  very  equivocal 
equipments,  were  still  in  the  court  of  the 
palace.  It  would  seem  that  one  warrior  had 
strayed  outside  the  railing,  where  he  was  enjoy- 
ing a  famous  gossip  with  some  neighbours, 
whom  he  was  paying,  for  their.. cheer,  by  a 
narrative  of  the  late  campaign.  A  sergeant 
was  summoning  him  back  to  his  colours,  but 
the  love  of  good  wine  and  a  good  gossip  were 
too  strong  for  discipline.  The  more  dignified 
the  sergeant  became,  the  more  refractory  was 
his  neighbour,  until,  at  last,  the  afi*air  ended 
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in  a  9umtnans  as  formal  as  that  which  ^#idd 
be  maie  to  a  place  be»eged.  The  answer 
was  truly  hermc,  being  rendered  into  the 
vernacular,  ^' I  won't."  An  old  woman  ad- 
vanced from  the  crowd  to  reason  with  the 
sorgeant^  but  she  could  get  no  farther  than 
*'  EctmteZf  Mom.  le  SergeanV* — ^for,  like  all 
ifn  authority,  he  was  unreasonable  and  impa- 
tient when  his  power  was  called  in  question*  He 
returned  to  the  battalion,  and  tried  to  get 
a  party  to  arrest  the  delinquent,  but  this  was 
easier  said  than  done.  The  troops  evidently 
had  no  mind  to  disturb  a  neighbour  who  had 
just  done  the  state  good  service,  and  who 
was  now  merely  enjoying  himself.  The  officer 
returned  alone,  and  once  more  summoned  the 
truant,  if  possible,  more  solemnly  than  ever. 
By  this  time  the  mouth  of  the  delinquent  was 
too  full  to  answer,  and  he  just  turned  his 
back  on  the  dignitary,  by  way  of  letting  him 
see  that  his  mind  was  made  up.  In  the  end, 
the  soldier  got  the  best  of  it,  compelling  the 
other  to  abandon  the  point. 

The  country  people,  of  whom  there  were  a 

VOL.   I.  G 
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good  many  present,  looked  on  the  matter  se- 
riously, but  the  Parisians  laughed  outright. 
I  mention  this  little  incident,  for  it  shows 
that  men  are  the  same  everywhere,  and  be- 
cause this  was  an  instance  of  military  insub- 
ordination directly  under  the  windows  of  the 
palace  of  the  King  of  France,  at  the  precise 
moment  when  his  friends  were  boasting  that 
the  royal  authority  was  triumphant,  which, 
had  it  occurred  in  the  interior  of  America, 
would  have  been  quoted  as  proof  of  the  law- 
lessness of  democracy !  I  apprehend  that  mi- 
litia, taken  from  their  daily  occupations,  and 
embodied,  and  this,  too,  under  the  orders  of 
then-  friends  and  neighbours,  are  pretty  much 
alike,  in  their  leading  characteristics,  all  over 
the  world. 
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Dear 


During  the  excitement  of  the  last  three 
days,  I  had  not  bethought  me  of  paying  a  visit 
to  the  Rue  d'Anjou :  indeed  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  General  La  Fayette  was  at 
La  Grange,  for  I  had  understood  that  he  only 
remained  at  Paris  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
Lamarque.     There  were  rumours  of  his  having 
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been  arrested,  but  these  I  set  down  to  the 
marvel-mongers,  who  are  always  busy  when 
extraordinary  events  occur.  Just  at  dusk,  I 
heard,  by  accident,  there  was  still  a  chance 
of  finding  him  in  his  apartment^  and  I  walked 
across  the  river,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fact 
for  myself. 

What  a  difference  between  the  appearance 
of  the  streets  this  evening,  and  that  which 
they  had  made  on  the  night  of  the  5th !  Now 
the  bridges  were  deserted,  the  garden  was 
empty,  and  the  part  of  the  population  that 
was  visible,  seemed  uneasy  and  suspicious. 
The  rumour  that  the  government  intended 
to  declare  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  to 
substitute  military  for  the  ordinary  civil  tri- 
bunals, was  confirmed,  though  the  measure 
was  not  yet  officiaUy  announced.  This  act 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  a  clause  in  the 
charter,  as  I  have  told  you,  and  the  pretence, 
in  a  town  in  which  fifty  thousand  troops  had 
just  quelled  a  rising  of  a  few  hundred  men, 
was  as  frivolous  as  the  measure  itself  is  illegal. 
It  has,  however,  the  merit  of  throwing  aside 
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the  mask,  aod  of  showing  the  world  in  what 
manner  the  present  authorities  understand  a 
government  of  the  people. 

A  dead  calm  reigned  in  the  Rue  d'Anjou. 
Apart  from  the  line  of  cabriolets  de  place, 
of  which  there  were  but  three,  not  a  carriage 
por  a  human  being  was  visible  in  the  street. 
Nothing  stood  before  the  porte-cochere  of 
No.  6,  a  thing  so  unusual,  more  especially  in 
critical  moments,  that  I  suspected  I  had  been 
misled,  and  that  I  should  have  a  bootless  walk. 
The  gate  was  open,  and  entering  without 
knocking,  I  was  just  turning  off  the  great 
staircase,  to  ascend  the  humbler  flight  that 
leads  to  the  well-known  door,  that  door  through 
.which  I  had  so  lately  seen  so  many  digni- 
^ries  pressing  to  enter,  when  the  porter  called 
to  jne  to  give  an  account  of  myself.  He 
recognised  me,  .however,  by  the  light  of  the 
lamp,  and  podded  an  assent. 

I  waited  a  minute  or  more^  after  ringing, 
before  the  door  was  opened  by  Bastien.  The 
honest  fellow  let  me  in  on  the  instant,  and, 
without  proceeding  to  announce  me,  led  the 
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way   through  the  saloiis  to  the  bedroom  of 

his  master.    The  General  was  alone  with  the 

husband  of  his  grand-daughter,   Francois  de 

Corc^Ues.     The  former  was   seated   with  his 

back  to  the  door  as  I  entered ;  the  latter  was 

leaning  against  the  mantel-piece.     The  **Ao«- 

soir^  man  ami,**  of  the  first  was  frank  find  kind 

as  usual,  but  I  was  immediately  struck  with 

a  change  in  his  manner.     He  was  calm,  and 

he  held  out   his  hand,  as  Bastien   mentioned 

my  name;    but>  although  not  seated  at  his 

table,  he  did  not  rise.     Glancing  my  eyes  at 

him,   as  I  passed  on   to  salute  Monsieur  de 

Corcelles,  I  thought  I  had  never  before  seen 

La  Fayette  wearing  so  fine  an  air  of  majesty. 

His  large,  noble  form  was  erect  and  swelling, 

and  that  eye,  whose  fire  age  had  not  quenched, 

was  serenely  proud.     He  seemed  prepared  to 

meet  important  events  with  the  dignity  and 

sternness  that  marked  his  principles. 

A  perfect  knowledge  of  these  principles, 
and  the  intimacy  that  hie  had  so  kindly  en- 
couraged, emboldened  me  to  speak  frankly. 
After  a  feW  minutes'  conversation,  I  laughingly 
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inquired  what  he  had  4one  with  the  botinet 
tynige.  The  question  was  perfectly  unde^tood^ 
and  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that,  in.  the 
jHresent  instance,  there  was  more  foundation 
for  the  report  than  is  usually  the  case  with 
vulgar  rumour.  He  gave  the  following  ac- 
count of  what  occurred  at  la  Place  de  la 
Bastile. 

When  the  procession  halted,  and  the  funeral 
discourses  were  being  delivered,  the  tumult 
commenced;  in  what  manner,  he  was  unable 
to  say.  In  the  midst  of  the  commotion,  a 
man  appeared  on  horseback  wearing  the  dread- 
ed bonnet  rouge.  Some  one  approach^  him, 
and  invited  him  to  repair  to  the  Hdtel  de  ViUe, 
in  short,  to  put  himself  again  at  the  head  of 
the  revolt,  and  offered  him  a  bonnet  rouge. 
He  took  the  cap,  and  threw  it  into  the  mud. 
After  this,  he  entered  his  carriage  to  return 
home,  when  a  portion  of  the  populace  took 
out  the  horses  and  drew  him  to  the  Rue 
d'Anjou*  On  reaching  the  hotel,  the  people 
peaceably  withdrew. 

You  will  readily  suppose  I  was  curious  to 
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learn  the  opinion  of  General  La  Fayette  con- 
cerning the  events  of  the  week.  The  journals 
of  the  opposition  had  not  hesitated  to  ascribe 
the  affair  to  the  machinations  of  the  police, 
which^  justly  or  not,  is  openly  accused  of 
having  recourse  to  expedients  of  this  nature, 
with  a  view  to  alarm  the  timid,  and  to  drive 
them  to  depend  for  the  security  of  their  per- 
sons, and  the  maintenance  of  order,  on  the  arm 
of  a  strong  government.  In  the  recent  case 
it  had  also  been  said,  that  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  plots,  the  ministry  had  thought  it  a 
favourable  occasion  to  precipitate  their  ex^ 
plosion,  taking  the  precaution  to  be  in  readi- 
ness with  a  force  sufficient  to  secure  the 
victory. 

I  have  often  alluded  to  that  beautiful  and 
gentleman-like  feature  in  the  character  of 
La  Fayette,  which  appears  to  render  him  in- 
capable of  entertaining  a  low  prejudice  against 
those  to  whom  he  is  opposed  in  politics.  This 
is  a  trait  that  I  conceive  to  be  inseparable 
from  the  lofty  feelings  which  are  the  attendant 
of  high  moral  qualities,  and  it  is  one  that  I 
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have,  a  hundred  times,  had  occasion  to  admire 
in  La  Fayette.  I  do  not,  now,  allude  to 
that  perfect  bon  toUy  which  so  admirably  re- 
gulates all  his  words  and  deportment,  but  to 
a  discriminating  judgment  that  does  not  allow 
interest  or  passion  to  disarm  his  sense  of  right. 
It  certainly  is  a  weakness  in  him  not  to  dis^ 
tinguish  sufficiently  between  the  virtuous  and 
the  vicious, — those  who  are  actuated  like  him^ 
self  by  philanthropy  and  a  desire  to  do  good, 
and  those  who  seek  their  own  personal  ends ; 
but  this  is  a  sacrifice,  perhaps,  that  all  must 
make  who  aim  at  influencing  men  by  the 
wdght  of  personal  popularity.  Jefferson  has 
accused  La  Fayette  of  a  too  gi*eat  desire  to 
live  in  the  esteem  of  others,*  and  perhaps  the 
accusation  is  not  altogether  false ;  but  the  pecu- 
liar  situation  in  which  this  extraordinary  man 
has  been  placed,  must  be  kept  in  view,  while 
we  decide  on  the  merits  of  his  system.  His 
principles  forbid  his  having  recourse  to  the 
agencies  usually  employed  by  those  who  lose 
sight  of  the  means  in  the  object,  and  his  oppo- 

*  Was  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  free  from  a  similar  charge  ? 
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ftents  are  the  great  of  the  earth.    A  man  who 
is  merely  sustmned  hy  truth  and  the  purhy 
of  hi^  motives,  whatever  visionaries  may  say, 
would  be  certain  to  fail.     Popularity  is  indis- 
pensable to   the   success  of  La  Fayette,   for 
thousands  now  support  him,  who,  in  despite 
of  his  principles,  would  become  his  enemies, 
were  he  to  fall  back  sternly  on  the  truUi,  and 
tiJtn  his  back  on  all  whose  acts  and  motives 
would  not,  perhaps,  stand  the  test  of  investi- 
gation.    The  very  beings  he  wished  to  serve 
w6uld  desert  him,  were  he  to  let  them  see 
he  drew  a  stem  but  just  distinction  between 
the  meritorious  and  the  unworthy.     Then  the 
power  of  his  adversaries  must  be  remembered. 
There  is  nothing  generous  or  noble  in   the 
hostility  of  modern  aristocrats,  who  are   mere 
graspers  after  gain,  the  most  debasing  of  all 
worldly  objects,  and  he  who  would  resist  them 
successfully  must  win  golden  opinions  of  his 
fellows,  or  they  will  prove  too  much  for  him. 

But  I  am  speculating  on  principles,  when 
you  most  probably  wish  for  facts,  or,  if  you 
must  have  opinions,  for  those  of  La  Fayette 


^ 
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in  preference  tQ  mj  own.  Whew  I  vfiutur^^d 
to  ask  him  if  he  thought  the  goyernme^at  ha^ 
had  any  agency  in  producing  the  late  strug^e^ 
his  answer  was  given  with  the  integrity  and 
fearlessness  that  so  eminently  characterize. the 
man. 

He  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  plot, 
but  he  also  thought  it  probable  that  the  agents 
of  the  government  were,  more  or  less»  mixed 
up  with  it.  He  suspected  at  the  moment,  that 
the  man  who  offered  him  the  bofinet  rouge  was 
one  of  these  agents,  though  he  freely  adjoaitted 
that  the  suspicicm  was  founded  more  on  past 
experience  than  on  any  knowledge  of.  present 
facts.  The  iirdividual  himself  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  him.  It  had  been  his  intention 
to  quit  town  immediately  after  the  funeral 
obsequies  were  completed,  but,  added  the  old 
man,  proudly,  "They  have  spread  a  rumour 
of  an  intention  to  cause  me  to  be  arrested, 
and  I  wish  to  save  them  the  trouble  of  going 
to  La  Grange  to  seek  me." 

He  then  went  on  to  tell  me  what  he  and 
his  political  friends  had  expected  from    the 
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deittonsfcraticNEi  of  public  opinion^  that  they  had 
pi^pared  for  this  important  occasion.  *^  Things 
were  approaching  a  crisis,  and  we  wished  to 
show  the  government  that  it  must  change  its 
system,  and  that  France  had  not  made  a  re* 
volution  to  continue  the  principles  of  the  Hdy 
Alliance.  The  attempt  to  obtain  signs  of 
popular  support  at  the  funeral  of  Casimir 
Perier  was  a  failure,  while,  so  great  was  our 
success  at  this  procession  in  honour  of  La^ 
marque,  that  there  must  have  been  a  new 
ministry  and  new  measures,  had  not  this  un-* 
fortunate  event  occurred.  As  it  is,  the  go- 
vernment will  profit  by  events.  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  any  unjust  accusations,  but, 
with  my  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  it  is 
impossiUe  not  to  feel  distrust."  * 

While  we  were  conversing,  General , 

whom  I  had  not  seen  since  the  dinner  of  the 

•  It  appeared  subsequently,  by  means  of  a  public  prosecution, 
that  Vidocq,  with  a  party  of  his  fQilowerS)  were  among  the  reu 
volters,  disguised  as  countrymen.  A  government  that  has  an 
intimation  of  the  existence  of  a  plot  to  effect  its  own  overthrow, 
has  an  unquestionable  right  to  employ  spies  to  oounteEact  the 
scheme ;  but  if  it  proceed  so  far  as  to  use  incentives  to  revolt, 
it  exceeds  its  legitimate  powers. 


/ 
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previoas  day,  was  announced  and  acbnitted. 
He  stayed  but  a  few  minutes,  for,  though  his  re^ 
ception  was  kind,  the  events  of  the  last  week  bad 
evidently  cast  a  restraint  about  the  manners  of 
both  parties.  The  visit  appeared  to  me,  to  be 
one  of  respect  and  delicacy  on  the  part  of  the 
guest,  but  recent  occurrences,  and  his  close  con* 
nexion  with  the  King,  rendered  it  constrained, 
and>  though  there  appeared  no  evident  want  of 
good  feeling  on  either  side,  little  was  said, 
during  this  visit,  touching  the  *^  two  days/'  as 
the  5th  and  6th  of  June  are  now  termed,  but 
that  little  served  to  draw  from  La  Fayette  a 
stronger  expression  of  political  hostility,  than  I 
had  ever  yet  heard  from  his  lips.  In  allusion 
to  the  possibility  of  the  liberal  party  connecting 
itself  with  the  government  of  Louis-Philippe,  be 
said — "  ^  pr6sent,  un  rumeau  de  sang  nous  si- 
pare.""*  I  thought  Gren'eral  — - —  considered 
this  speech  as  a  strong  and  a  decisive  one,  for 
he  soon  after  rose  and  took  his  leave. 

La  Fayette  spoke  favourably  of  the  personal 
qualities  and  probity  of  his  visiter,  when  he  had 

•  "  We  are  now  separated  by  a  rivulet  of  blood." 
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withdrawn,  but  said  that  he  was  too  closely  in* 
corporated  with  the  juste  milieu  to  be  any  longer 
classed  among  his  political  friends.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  ever  known  a  true  liberal 
in  politics,  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
school  of  Napoleon  ?  The  G^eneral  laughingly 
admitted  that  he  was  certainly  a  bad  master  to 
study  under,  and  then  added  it  had  been  in- 
tended to  offer  General a  portfolio,  that  of 

the  public  works  I  understood  him  to  say,  had 
they  succeeded  in  overturning  the  ministry. 

This  conversation  insensibly  led  to  one  on 
the  subject  of  the  revolution  of  July,  and  on  his 
own  connexion  with  the  events  of  that  im- 
portant moment.  I  despair  of  doing  justice  to 
the  language  of  General  La  Fayette  on  this 
occasion,  and  still  less  so  to  his  manner,  which, 
though  cool  and  dignified,  had  a  Roman  stern- 
ness about  it  that  commanded  the  deepest 
respect*  Indeed,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  him  with  so  much  of  the  externals  of 
a  great  man  as  on  this  evening,  for  no  one,  in 
common,  is  less  an  actor  with  his  friends,  or  of 
simpler  demeanour.     But  he  now  felt  strongly. 
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and  his  expressions  were  forcible^  while  his 
countenance  indicated  a  portion  of  that  which 
was  evidently  working  within.  You  must  be 
satisfied,  however,  with  receiving  a  mere  out- 
line of  what  fell  from  his  lips  in  an  uninter- 
rupted explanation  that  lasted  fuUy  half  an 
hour. 

He  accused  his  opponents,  in  general  terms, 
of  distorting  his  words,  and  of  misrepresenting 
his  acts.  The  celebrated  saying  of  "  void  la 
meilkure  des  ripubliques^'  in  particular,  had 
been  falsely  rendered,  while  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  spoke  and  acted  at  all,  had 
been  studiously  kept  out  of  view.  It  was 
apropos  of  this  saying,  that  he  entered  into  the 
explanations  of  the  causes  of  the  change  of 
dynasty. 

The  crisis  which  drove  the  cabinet  of  Charles 
X.  to  the  extreme  measures  that  overturned  the 
throne,  had  been  produced  by  a  legislative  com- 
bination. To  eflFect  their  end,  nearly  every  opi- 
viofXi  and  all  the  shades  of  opposition,  had 
united;  many,  even  of  those  who  were  per- 
sonally attached  to  the  Bourbons,  resisting  their 
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project  of  re^stablbhing  the  anckn  Hgune. 
Most  of  the  capitalists,  in  particular,  and  more 
especially  those  who  were  engaged  in  pursuits 
that  were  likely  to  be  deranged  by  political  con* 
vulsions,  were  secretly  disposed  to  support  the 
dynasty,  while  they  were  the  most  zealously 
endeavouring  to  reduce  its  power.     The  object 
of  these  men  was  to  maintain  peace,  to  protect 
commerce  and  industry,  more  especially  their 
own,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  to  pro* 
perty  the  control  of  affairs.     In  short,  England 
and  her  liberty  were  their  models,  though  some 
among  them  had  too  much  good  sense  to  wish 
to  retrograde,  as  is  the  case  with  a  party  in 
America,  in  order  to  make  the  imitation  more 
perfect.     Those  who  were  for  swallowing  the 
English  system  whole,  were  called  the  doctri* 
naires,  from  their  faith  in  a  theory,  while  the 
diffemt  shades   of  dissenting  opinions    were 
distributed  among  all  those  who  looked  more 
to    facts,   and  less   to  reasoning,    than  their 
credulous  coadjutors.     But  all  were  zealous  in 
opposing  government  under  its  present  system^ 
and  with  its  palpable  views. 
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You  know  that  the  result  was  the  oelehratedr 
ordinances^  and  a  rising  of  the  people.  8d 
liUJe  was  either  of  these  events  foreseen^  that 
the  first  probably  astonished  and  alarmed  the 
Mends  of  the  Bourbons^  quite  as  much  as  it  did* 
their  enemies.  The  second  was  owing  chiefly 
to  the  courage  and  zeal  of  the  young  men  conr 
nected  with  the  press,  sustained  by  the  pride 
and  daring  of  the  working  classes  of  Paris. 
The  emergency  was  exactly  suited  to  the  6lan 
of  the  French  character,  which  produced  the 
sympathy  necessary  to  the  occasion  among  the 
different  d^ees  of  actors.  With  the  move- 
ments that  followed,  those  who  had  brought 
about  the  state  of  things  which  existed,  by  their 
parliamentary  opposition,  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do.  La  Fayette,  himself,  was  at  La  Orange, 
nor  did  he  reach  Paris  until  the  morning  of  the 
second  day.  So  far  from  participating  in  the 
course  g£  events,  most  of  the  deputies  were  se« 
riously  alarmed,  and  their  first  efforts  were  di.* 
rected  to  an  accommodation.  But  events  were 
stronger  than  calculations,  and  the  Bourbons 
were  virtually  dethroned,  befin'e  any  event  or 
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plan  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  issue,  in 
either  the  offensive  or  defensive. 

You  are  now  to  imagine  the  throne  vacant, 
the  actors  in  the  late  events  passive  spectators 
of  what  was  to  follow,  and  opportunity  for  a  re- 
currence to  parliamentary  tactics.  Men  had 
leisure  to  weigh  consequences.  Another  poli- 
tical crusade  menaced  France,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  nothing  prevented  its  taking  place» 
but  the  manifestations  of  popular  sympathy  iu 
England,  and  on  the  Rhine.  Then  there  was 
danger,  too,  that  the  bankers  and  manufac- 
turers, and  great  landed  proprietors,  would  lose 
the  stake  for  which  they  had  been  playing,  by 
permitting  a  real  ascendency  of  the  majority* 
Up  to  that  moment,  the  mass  had  looked  to  the 
opposition  in  the  deputies  as  to  their  friends* 
In  order  to  entice  all  parties,  or,  at  least,  as 
many  as  possible,  the  cry  had  been  "  la  charte ;" 
and  the  opposition  had  become  identified  with 
its  preservation.  The  new  Chambers  had  been 
convened^  and,  after  the  struggle  was  over,  the 
population  naturally  turned  to  those  who  had 
hitherto  appeared  in   their  ranks  as  leaders. 
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Thi3^  fragment  of  the  representatioD  became  of 
necessity  the  repository  of  all  power, 

La  Fayette  had^  thus  far,  been  supported 
by  the  different  sections  of  the  opposition ;  for 
bis  influence  with  the  mass,  to  suppress  vio- 
lence,  was  looked  to  as  of  the  last  importance, 
by    even   his  enemies.      The  very  men   who 
accused  him  of  Jacobin  principles,  and  a  desire 
to  unsettle   society,  felt   a  security  under  his 
protection,  that  they  would  not  have  felt  with- 
out him.     Louis-Philippe,  you  will  remember, 
made  use  of  him,  until  the  trial  of  the  minis- 
ters was  ended,  when  he  was  unceremoniously 
dismissed  from  the  command  of  the  National 
Guards,  by  the  suppression  of  the  office.*     "  It 
would  have  been  in  my  power  to  declare  a 
republic,"  he  continued,  in  the  course  of  his 

*  The  writer  has  had  a  hundred  occasions  to  learn,  since  his 
return  to  America,  how  much  truth  is  perverted  in  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  and  how  little  is  really  known  of  even  prominent  Euro- 
pean facts,  on  diis  side  of  the  water.  It  has  suited  some  one 
to  S9^^  that  La  Fayette  resigned  the  office  of  commander-in-chief 
of  the  National  Guards,  and  the  fact  is  thus  stated  in  most  of  our 
publications.  The  office  was  suppressed  without  consulting  him, 
and,  it  was  his  impression,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Allied  Powers* 
Something  like  an  awkward  explanation  and  a  permission  to 
resign  was  subsequently  attempted. 
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explanations,  ^'  and,  sustained  by  the  populace 
of  Paris,  backed  by  the  National  Guards,  I 
might  have  placed  myself  at  its  head.     But 
six  weeks  would  have  closed  my  career,  and 
that  of  the  republic.      The  governments  of 
Europe  would  have  united  to  put  us  down, 
and  the  Bourbons  had,  to  a  great  degree,  dis- 
armed France.     We  were  not  in  a  state  to 
resist.     The  two  successful  invasions  had  di«« 
minished  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  which, 
moreover,  would    have    been    nearly   equally 
divided  in  itself.     But,  allowing  that  we  might 
have  overcome  our  foreign  enemies,  a  result 
I  admit  to  have  been  possible,  by  the  aid  of  the 
propagande  and  the  general  disaffection,  there 
would  have  been  a  foe  at  home,  that  certainly 
would  have  prevailed  against  us.     Those  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Chambers,  to  whom  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  people  looked  up  with  confidence^ 
would  have  thwarted  every  important  measure 
I  attempted,  and,  were  there  no  other  means 
to  prevent  a  republic,  thejf  tvould  have  throum 
me  into  the  river '^ 

This  last  expression  is  literal^  and  was  twice 
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Uttered  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  He  then 
went  on  to  add,  that  seeing  the  impossibility  of 
doing  as  he  could  wish,  he  had  been  compelled 
to  acquiesce  in  the  proposal  that  came  nearest 
to  his  own  views.  The  friends  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  were  active,  particularly  M.  Lafitte, 
who  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of  his  own  confidence, 
and  the  Duke  himself  was  free  in  the  expression 
of  the  most  liberal  sentiments.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  thought  it  possible  to  establish 
a  government  that  should  be  monarchical  in 
form,  and  republican  in  fact.  Such^  or  nearly 
such,  is  the  case  in  England,  and  he  did  not 
see  why  such  might  not  be  the  case  in  France. 
It  is  true,  the  English  republic  is  aristocratical, 
but  this  is  a  feature  that  depends  entirely  on 
the  breadth  and  independence  of  the  constitu- 
ency.  There  was  no  sufficient  reason  why 
France  should  imitate  England  in  that  essential 
point,  and  by  erecting  a  diflFerent  constituency, 
she  would  virtually  create  another  polity  in 
fact,  adhering  always  to  the  same  general 
form. 

As  respects  the  expression  so  often   cited. 
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he  said  his  words  were  *^  void  la  meilleure  des 
ripubliques^  pour  nous;'*  distinitly  alluding  to 
the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  under  which 
he  acted.  All  this  time,  he  made  no  preten- 
sion to  not  having  been  deceived  in  the  King, 
who  had  led  him  to  think  he  entertained  very 
different  principles  from  those  which  events 
have  shown  to  be  his  real  sentiments. 

Something  was  then  said  of  the  itat  de  siSge, 
and  of  the  intentions  of  the  government.  "  I 
shall  go  to  La  Grange  in  a  few  days,**  observed 
the  General,  smiling,  "  unless  they  arrest  me ; 
there  to  remain  until  the  4th  of  July,  when  we 
shall  have  our  usual  dinner,  I  hope."     I  told 

him   that  the  long  fever  under  which  A 

had  suffered,  rendered  a  change  of  air  necessary, 
and  that  I  was  making  my  preparations  to 
quit  France,  temporarily,  on  another  tour.  He 
pressed  me  to  remain  until  the  4th,  and  when  I 
told  him  that  we  might  all  be  shot  for  sedition 
under  the  present  state  of  things,  if  we  drunk 
liberal  toasts,  he  laughed,  and  answered,  that 
**  their  bark  was  worse  than  their  bite.** 

It  was  near  ten,  when  I  took  my  leave. 
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and  returned  to  the  Rue  St.  Dominique.  The 
streets  were  gloomy  and  deserted,  and  I  scarcely 
met  a  single  individual,  in  walking  the  mile 
between  the  two  hotels. 

There  was  a  wild  pleasure  in  viewing  a  town 
in  such  an  extraordinary  state,  and  I  could 
not  help  comparing  its  present  moody  silence^ 
to  the  scenes  we  had  witnessed  when  the  go- 
vernnaent  was  still  so  young  and  dependent 
as  to  feel  the  necessity  of  courting  the  people. 
I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  many  of  the 
events  of  that  period,  but  some  of  them  have 
been  omitted,  and  some,  too,  which  quite  na- 
turally suggest  themselves,  at  this  moment,  when 
the  King  has  established  military  tribunals  in 
his  very  capital ! 

On  one  occasion,  in  particular,  I  was  walk- 
ing in  the  Tuileries,  when  a  noise  attracted  me 
towards  a  crowd.  It  was  Louis-Philippe  tak- 
ing a  walk !  This  you  will  understand  was 
intended  for  effect  —  republican  effect  — and 
to  show  the  lie^s  that  he  had  the  outward 
conformation  of  another  man.  He  wore  a 
white  hat,  carried  an  umbrella,  (I  am  not  sure 
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that  it  was  red>)  aod  walked  in  as  negUgcnt 
a  iQasner  as  a  man  could  walk,  who  wns 
working  as  hard  as  possible  to  get  through 
with  an  unpleasant  task.  In  short,  he  was  con- 
descending with  all  his  might.  A  gentleman 
or  two,  in  attendance,  could  barely  keqi  up 
with  him ;  and  as  for  the  rabble,  it  was  fairly 
obliged  to  trot  to  gratify  its  curiosity.  This 
was  about  the  time  the  King  of  England  elec- 
trified London,  after  a  reign  of  exclusion,  by 
suddenly  appearing  in  its  streets,  walking  about 
like  another  man.  Whether  there  was  any 
concert  in  this  coincidence  or  not,  I  do  not 
know. 

On  another  occasion,  A and  myself  drove 

out  at  night  to  view  a  bivouac  in  the  Car- 
rousel. We  got  ourselves  entangled  in  a  dense 
crowd  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor6,  and  were  obliged 
to  come  to  a  stand.  While  stationary,  the 
crowd  set  up  a  tremendous  cry  of  Vive  le 
rot !  and  a  body  of  dismounted  cavalry  of  the 
National  Gruard  passed  the  carriage  windows, 
flourishing  their  sabres,  and  yelliDg  like  mad- 
men.   Looking  out,  I  saw  the  King  in  their 
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inidst,  patrolling  the  streets  of  his  good  city 
of  Paris,  on  foot !  Now  he  has  declared  us 
all  under  martial  law,  and  is  about  to  shoot 
those  he  dislikes ! 

The  fitur-deUis^  as  you  know,  is  the  dis- 
tinctive symbol  of  the  family  of  France.  So 
much  stress  is  laid  on  trifles  of  this  nature 
here,  that  Napoleon,  with  his  grinding  mi- 
litary despotism,  never  presumed  to  adopt  one 
for  himself.  During  the  whole  of  his  reign, 
the  coins  of  the  country  were  decorated  on 
one  side  with  no  more  than  an  inscription 
and  a  simple  wreath,  though  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  his  power,  and  the  slow  degrees  by 
which  he  brought  forward  the  public,  on  these 
points,  may  yet  be  traced  on  these  very  coins. 
The  first  that  were  struck  bore  his  head,  as 
First  Consul,  with  **  RSpublique  Frangaise''  on 
the  reverse.  After  a  time  it  was  "  Empereur^ 
with  "  Ripubliqtie  Frangaise.**  At  length  he 
was  emboldened  to  put  "  Empire  Franfais^ 
on  the  reverse,  feeling  a  true  royal  antipathy 
to  the  word  republic. 

During  the  existing  events  that  first  sue- 

VOL.    I.  H 
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ceeded  the  last  revolution,  no  one  thought 
of  the  fieur^e4is  with  which  the  Bourbons 
had  sprinkled  everything  in  and  about  the 
capital,  not  to  say  France.  This  omission 
attracted  the  attention  of  some  demagogue, 
and  there  was  a  little  SmetUe,  before  the  arch 
of  the  Carrousel,  with  threats  of  destroying 
these  ornaments.  Soon  after,  workmen  were 
employed  to  deface  everything  like  a  Jkur^e- 
lis  in  Paris.  The  hotel  of  the  Treasury  had 
many  hundreds  of  them  in  large  stone  rosettes, 
every  one  of  which  disappeared  before  the 
chisel!  The  King  actually  laid  down  his 
family  arms,  causing  the  brush  to  be  put  to 
all  his  carriages.  .  Speaking  to  La  Fayette 
on  this  subject,  he  remarked,  pithily — "  Well, 
I  told  his  Majesty  I  would  have  done  this 
before  there  was  a  mob,  and  I  would  ncrt 
have  done  it  afterwards." 
•  The  Bourbons  usually  drove  with  eight 
horses,  but  this  king  rarely  appears  with  even 
six ;  though  that  number  is  not  offensive,  the 
other  being  the  regal  style.  Some  time  since, 
before  the  ajyproach  of  the  late  crisis,  I  saw 
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the  coachman  of  the  palace^  quite  early,  or 
before  the  public  was  stirring,  exercising  with 
eight.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  aspect 
of  things,  the  pears,  and  the  Duchess  of  Berri, 
oompelled  the  leaders  to  be  taken  off. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  event,  I  dined  in 
company  with  a  deputy,  who  is  also  a  dis- 
tinguished advocate,  who  made  me  laugh  with 
an  account  of  a  recent  freak  of  another  sove- 
reign, that  has  caused  some  mirth  here.  This 
advocate  was  employed  in  the  affair,  profes- 
sionally,  and  his  account  may  be  depended  on. 

You  know  that  shortly  after  the  revolution 
of  1830,  the  people  of  Brunswick  rose  and 
deposed  their  Duke,  bestowing  the  throne,  or 
arm-chair,  for  I  know  not  the  official  term, 
on  his  brother.  This  Duke  of  Brunswick  is 
the  grandson  of  him  who  figured  in  the  wars 
of  the  old  revolution,  and  the  son  of  him  who 
was  killed  at  Quatre  Bras.  His  grandmother 
was  a  sister  of  Geoige  III,  and  his  aunt  was 
the  wife  of  Gieorge  IV ;  the  latteir  being  his 
cousin,  his  uncle^  and  his  guardian. 

The  deposed  prince  retired  to  Paris,  if  it 

H  2 
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can  be  called  retirement  to  come  from  Brans- 
wick  here.  After  some  time,  the  police  was 
informed  that  he  was  busj  in  enrolling  men 
to  make  a  connter-revolution  in  his  own  states. 
He  was  warned  of  the  consequences,  and  com^ 
manded  to  desist.  The  admonition  was  dis^ 
regarded,  and  after  exhausting  its  patience, 
the  government  proceeded  so  far  as  to  order 
him  to  quit  Paris.     It  was  not  obeyed. 

I  must  now  tell  you,  that  a  few  years  pre- 
Tiously  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  visited 
Paris,  and  apprehending  assassination,  for  some 
cause  that  was  not  explained,  he  had  obtained 
from  the  police  one  of  its  agents  to  look  out 
for  the  care  of  his  person.  The  man  had 
been  several  weeks  in  this  employment,  and 
knowing  the  person  of  the  contumacious  prince^ 
when  it  was  determined  to  resort  to  force, 
he  was  sent  with  the  gendarmes,  expressly 
that  he  might  be  identified. 

A  party,  accordingly,  presented  themselves, 
one  fine  morning,  at  the  hotel  which  had  the 
honour  to  contain  his  Serene  Highness,  de- 
manding access  to  his  person,  in  the  name  of 
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the  police.  No  one  was  hardy  enough  to  deny 
such  an  application,  and  the  officers  were  in** 
troduced.  They  found  the  indomitable  prince^ 
in  his  morning  gown  and  slippers,  as  com-* 
posed  as  if  he  were  still  reigning  in  Brunswick, 
or  even  more  so.  He  was  made  acquainted 
with  their  errand,  which  was,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  to  accompany  him  to  the  frocH 
tier. 

The  great-nephew  of  George  III,  the  cousin 
and  nephew  of  George  IV,  the  cousin  of 
William  IV,  and  the  Ex-duke  of  Brunswick^ 
received  this  intelligence  with  a  calm  aitirely 
worthy  of  his  descent  and  his  collaterals,  treat*^ 
ing  the  commissary  of  police,  de  haut  en  bm^ 
In  plain  English,  he  gave  them  to  understand 
he  should  not  budge.  Reverence  for  royal 
blood  was  at  last  overcome  by  discipline,  and 
seeif^  no  alternative,  the  gendarmes  laid 
their  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  person  of  the 
prince,  and  fairly  carried  him  down  stairs, 
and  put  him,  dressing-gown,  slippers  and  aU^ 
into  ^Jiacre.  -.    ).< 

It  was  ,a  piteous  sight  to  see  a  youth  of 
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such  high  expectations,  of  a  lineage  so  ancient, 

of  a  dtichy  so  remote,  treated  in  this  rude  and 

inhospitable  manner !    Like  Caesar,  who  bore 

up   against    his    enemies    until    he    felt    the 

dagger  of  Brutus,  he  veiled  his  face  with  his 

bandkerchicff,    and    submitted    with   dignity, 

when  he  ascertained  how  far  it  was  the  in* 

tention  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  push 

matters.      M.  did  not  tell    us   whether 

» 

or  not  he  exclaimed,  "jEJ*  tu,  Montalivetr 
The  people  of  the  hotel  manifested  a  proper 
sympathy  at  the  cruel  scene,  the  ^Iks  de 
chambre  weeping  in  the  corridors,  as  jfilks 
de  chambre^  who  witnessed  such  an  indecent 
outrage,  naturally  would  do. 

The  Duke  was  no  sooner  in  ihe  fiacre  than 
he  was  carried  out  of  town,  to  a  post-house  on 
the  road  to  Switzerland.  Here  he  was  put 
in  a  caleche,  and  transported  forthwith  to  the 
nearest  frontier. 

On  reaching  the  end  of  the  journey,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  was  abandoned  to  his 
fate,  with  the  indifference  that  marked  the 
whole  outrage ;   or,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
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pected  frooL  the  servants  of  a  prince^  who 
had  so  lately  shown  his  respect  for  rank  by 
sending  his  own  relatives  out  of  his  kingdQm5 
ve«y  much  in  the  same  fashion.  Happily^ 
the  unfortunate  Duke  fell  into  the  hands  of 
republicans^  who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  has^ 
tened  to  pay  their  homage  to  him.  The 
uaayor  of  the  commune  appeared  and  offered 
his  civilities;  all  the  fiinctionaries  went  forth 
with  alacrity ;  and  the  better  to  show  their 
sympathy,  a  young  German  traveller  was 
produced,  that  he  might  console  the  injused 
prince  by  enabling  him  to  pour  out  his  griefs 
in  the  vernacular  of  his  country.  This  bit 
of  delicate  attention,  however,  was  defeated 
by  an  officious  valet,  who  declared,  that  ever 
since  his  dethronement,  his  master  had  taken 
such  an  aversion  to  the  German  language, 
that  it  threw  him  into  fits  even  to  hear  it! 
Of  course  the  traveller  had  the  politeness  to 
withdraw. 

While  these  things  were  in  progress,  the 
Duke  suddenly  disappeared,  no  one  knew 
whither.     The  public  journals  soon  announced 
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the  fact,  and  the  common  conjecture  was,  that 
he  had  returned  to  Paris. 

After  several  weeks  M. was  employed 

to  negotiate  an  amnesty,  promising,  on  the 
part  of  his  priacipal,  that  no  further  mover 
ments  against  the  duchy  should  be  attempted 
in  France.  The  minister  was  so  far  prevailed 
on,  as  to  say,  he  could  foi^ve  aU,  had  not  the 
Duke  re-entered  the  kingdom,  after  having 
been  transported  to  Switzerland,  by  the  order 
of  the  government,  in  the  manner  you  have 

heard.     M.  assured  the  minister,  parok 

d'hanneur,  that  this  was  altogether  a  mistake. 
"  Well,  then,  convince  me  of  this,  and  his  Se- 
rene Highness  shall  have  permission  to  remain 
here  as  long  as  he  pleases."  **  His  Serene 
Highness,  having  never  left  France,  cannot  have 
re-entered  it.''  "  Not  left  France  ! — ^Was  he 
not  carried  into  Switzerland  ?"  "  Not  at  all : 
liking  Paris  better,  he  chose  to  remain  here. 
The  person  you  deported,  was  a  young  as- 
sociate, of  the  same  stature  of  the  Duke,  a 
Frenchman,  who  cannot  speak  a  word  of 
Grerman !" 
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IS^ 


-  •      -  '  . 

A  compromise  was  made  on  the  spot,  for 
this  was  a  matter  to  be  hushed  up,  ridicule 
being  far  more  potent,  in  Paris,  than  reason. 
This  is  what  you  may  have  heard  alluded  to, 
in  some  of  the  journals  of  the  day,  as  the 
escapade  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 


I  ' 
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LETTER  VII. 

Public  Dinner. — Inconsiderate  Impulses  of  Americans. — Ram« 
bles  in  Paris. — ^The  Churches  of  Paris. — View  from  the  leads 
of  Notre  Dame. — ^The  Place  Royale^ — The  Bridges. — ^Progress 
of  the  Public  Works. — The  Palaces  of  the  Louvre  and  the 
Tuileries. — Royal  Enclosures  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries. 
— Public  Edifices. — Private  Hotels  and  Gardens. — My  Apart^ 
ments  in  the  house  of  the  Montmorencies.— Our  other  Resi- 
dences.— Noble  Abodes  in  Paris. — Comparative  Expense  of 
Living  in  Paris  and  New  York. — ^American  Shopkeepers^  and 
those  of  Europe. 

Dear . 


The  time  between  the  revolt  of  the  two 
days,  and  the  17th  July,  passed  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  court-martial  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  condemning  men  to  be 
shot,  but  appeals  were  made  to  the  Carlist 
Court  of  Cassation,  which  finally  adjudged 
the  whole  proceedings  to  be  illegal.  In  the 
mean  time  we  got  up  the  dinner  for  the 
4th,  La  Fayette  coming  from  La  Grange  ex- 
pressly to  make  one  among  us.     As  for  this 
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dinner,  I  have  only  to  say  that  one  of  its 
incidents  went  to  prove  how  completely  a 
body  of  Aniericans  are  subject  to  common 
and  inconsiderate  impulses,  let  the  motive 
be  right  or  wrong,  — of  how  low  estimate 
character  is  getting  to  be  among  us,  and  to 
determine  me  never  to  be  present  at  another. 
It  is  a  painful  confession,  but  truth  compels 
me  to  say,  that,  I  believe,  for  the  want  of 
a  condensed  class,  that  are  accustomed  to 
sustain  each  other  in  a  high  tone  of  feeling 
and  thinking,  and  perhaps  from  ignoraiice  of 
the  world,  no  other  people,  above  the  illiterate 
and  downright  debased,  are  so  easily  practised 
on  and  cajoled,  as  the  great  mass  of  our  own. 
I  hope  I  have  never  been  addicted  to  the  vij[>e 
of  winning  golden  opinions  by  a  sacrifice  cf 
sentiments  or  principles ;  but  this  dinner  ha^ 
given  me  a  surfeit  of  what  is  called  **  popu«> 
larity,"  among  a  people  who,  while  affecting 
to  reduce  everything  to  a  standard  of  their 
own  creating,  do  not  ^ve  themselves  time  or 
c^portunity  to  ascertain  facts,  or  weigh  co»- 
aequenoes. 
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t   The  weather  was  pleasant  and  warjta  >£ir 
several  weeks,  about  the  close  of  Jane  and 
the  commencement  of  July,  and,  although  a 
slight  slmde  has   been   cast  over  our  enjoys 
raeuts  by  the  re*appearance  of  the  cholera^ 
in  a  greatly  diminished  degree  however,  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  passed  the  same  period 
of  time  in  Paris  with  so   much   satisfEiction 
to   myself.     The    town   has  been   empty,  in 
the  usual  signification  of  the  term,   and  the 
world  has  left  us  entirely  to  ourselves*     After 
comjdeting  the  morning^s  task,  I  have  strolled 
in  the  gardens,  vbited  the  churches,  loiteired 
on   the  quays,  rummaged  the   shops  of   the 
dealers  in   old    furniture    and    other    simfiar 
objects.     The  number  of  these  shops  is  great, 
and  their  stores  of  curious  things  inorediiile. 
It  appears  to  me  that  all  France  has  poured 
her^  relics  of  the  old  system   into   the  waxe-* 
houses  of  the  capital.     The   plunder  of  the 
chateaux  and  hotels  has  enriched  them  to  a 
degree  that  must  be  witnessed  to  be  under- 
^jood,  and    to    me  it  is   matter   of  surprise 
that  some  of  our  wealthy   travellers  do .  not 


transfer  mtarf  of  tiiese  treasures  to  the  dther 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  ....,>. 

I  usually  spend  an  hour  or  two>  with  M»-«*^5 
in  the   gallery  of  the  Louvre,  from  two. <to 
four:    he  returns  home  with  me  todinnev; 
and    at   seven,  which,   at  this  season  in»  this 
latitude,   is   still   broad    day,   we  issue  forlh 
for   a  promenade.     Paris,  I  have  often,  told 
you,  is  a  pictures()ue  town,  and  offers  endless 
sources    of    satisfaction,     beyond    its    living 
throngs,  its  society,  its  theatres,  and  its  boule- 
vards.    The  public  displays  at  the  Academy, 
and  its  meetings  of  science,  taste,  and  philan- 
thropy are  little  to  my  taste,  being  too  aiti- 
ficial  and  affected,   and   I   have  found  most 
enjoyment  in  parts  of  this  little  world  thst  I 
.  bdieve  travellers  usually  overlook. 

The  churches  of  Paris  want  the  odour,  the 
genial  and  ecclesiastical  atmosphere  and :  the 
devout  superstition  that  rendered  those  of  Italy 
so  strikingly  soothing  and  pleasant ;  but  they 
are  huge  piles,  and  can  always  be  visited 
with  pleasure.  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  is  a 
noble  monument,  and  now  that  the  palace^  of 
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the  archbishop  is  destroyed,  one  is  likely  to 
get  better  views^of  it,  than  is  apt  to  be  the 
case  with  these  venerable  edifices.  A  few 
evenings  since,  M-—  and  myself  ascended 
the  towers,  and  seating  ourselves  on  the  leads, 
looked  down,  for  near  an  hour,  on  the  ex« 
traordinary  picture  beneath.  The  maze  of 
roofs,  out-topped,  here  and  there,  by  black 
lacquered-looking  towers^  domes,  pavilions  of 
palaces,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Tuileries 
and  Louvre,  literally  by  a  mile  of  continuous 
structures;  the  fissures  of  streets,  resembling 
gaping  crevices  in  rocks ;  the  river  meandering 
through  the  centre  of  all,  and  spanned  by 
bridges  thronged  by  mites  of  men  and  pigmy 
carriages ;  the  crowds  of  images  of  the  past ; 
the  historical  eminences  that  surround  the 
valley  of  the  capital;  the  knowledge  of  its 
interior;  our  acquaintance  with  the  past  and 
the  present,  together  with  conjectures  for  the 
future,  contributed  to  render  this  a  most  im«> 
pi^ssive  evening.  The  distant  landscape  was 
lost,  and  even  quarters  of  the  town  itself  were 
getting  to  be  obscure  before  we  descended. 
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hdphig  singularly  to  increase  the  effect  pro<- 
duced  by  our  speculations  on  those  ages  in 
which  Paris  had  been  the  scene  of  so  many 
momentous  events. 

We  have  also  wandered  among  the  other  relics 
of  antiquity^  for  the  present  structure  of  Notre 
Dame  is  said  to  have  already  stood  seven 
centuries.  The  Place  Royale  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  quarters  of  the  town,  and  al* 
though  often  visited  before,  we  have  again 
examined  it,  for  we  are  beginning  to  regard 
oiifects  with  the  interest  that  one  is  apt  to 
feel  on  leaving  a  favourite '  spot,  perhaps  for 
ever.  This  square,  .unique  in  its  kind,  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  ancient  residences  of 
the  kings  of  Fraiice,  who  abandoned  it  in  con- 
sequemre  of  the  death  of  H^oiri  II,  in  a  tour^ 
nament.  Henri  IV.  caused  the  present  area 
to  be  enclosed  by  hotels,  which  are  all  of 
brids,  a  novelty  in  Paris,  and  built  in  the 
style  of  his  rdgn.  Fashion  has,  however, 
been  stronger  than  the  royal  will,  and  noble 
ranges  of  rooms  are  to  be  hired  here  at  a 
fourth  of  the  prices  that  are  paid  for  small 


ai»d  crowded  apartments  near  the  Tkik^eS. 
The  celebrated  arsenal,  where  Sully  so  dft^ 
received  his  royal  master,  is  near  ttiis'  plaee,' 
and  the  Bastile  stood  at  no  great  distance. 
In  short,  the  world  has  moved,  within  fhe^ 
last  two  centuries,  directly  across  the  town.'  " 
I  can  never  tire  of  speaking  of  the  bridges  of 
Paris.  By  day  and  by  night  have  I  paused  on 
them  to  gaze  at  their  views;  the  word  ttot 
being  too  comprehensive  for  the  crowds  and 
groupings  of  objects  that  are  visible  from  their 
arches.  They  are  less  stupendous  and  mag-^ 
nificent,  as  public  works,  than  the  bridges  of 
liOndon,  Florence,  Dresden,  Bordeaux,  and 
many  other  European  towns,  the  stream  they 
have  to  span  being  inconsiderable;  but  thdir 
number,  the  variety  of  their  models,  even  th6 
very  quaintness  of  some  among  them,  render 
them,  as  a  whole,  I  think  more  interesting  thbii 
any  others  that  I  know.  The  Pont  de  Jetia  is 
as  near  perfection  in  all  respects,  perhaps,  as  a 
bridge  well  can  be.  I  greatly  prefer  it  to  Hie 
celebrated  Ponte  della   Trinit^,   at  Florence. 

r 

Some  enormous  statues  are  about  to  be  placed 
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esciqpe  critim^m,  wiU^  at  lea$t»  I  think,  bdft 
tfe^e;{iictumsque..  1 

.  I  have  now  known  Paris  a  sufficient  time  to 
watcb>  with  interest^  the  prpgrjess  of  th^  public 
works*  The  arch  at  the  Barri^e  de  NeuiUj 
has»  within  my  observation,  risai  several  fe^t, 
and  approaches  its  completion.  The  wing,  a 
counterpart  of  the  gallery,  that  is  to  enclose  the 
Carrousel,  and  finally  to,  convert  the  Louvre  and 
tbe  Tuileries  into  a  single  edifice,  has  advanced 
a  long  distance,  and  preparations  are  making' to 
dear  the  area  of  the  few  buildings  that  still  re^ 
'  main.  .  When  this  design  shall  be  executedl, 
tbe  palace  of  the  Kings  of  France  will  contain 
ooQsiderably  more  than  a  mile  of  continuous 
buildings,  which  will  be  erected  around  a  laige 
vacant  area.  The  single  room  of  the  picture^ 
galley  is  of  itself  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length ! 
During  the  heat  of  the  late,  finance  discussion 
all  sorts  of  unpleasant  things  were  said  of 
Ameripa,  for  the  money-'power  acts  here  as  it 
does  everywhere  else,  proving  too  strong  even 
fi)r  Fxencb  hu  tan,  and,. &iUDg  ^ of  facts  and 
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logic,  some  of  the  governmeDt  writers  had  re- 
course to  the  old  weapon  of  the  trader,  abuse 
and  yituperationv  AmoDg  other  bold  asser- 
tions, one  of  them  affirmed,  with  a  view  to  dis^ 
parage  the  vaunted  enterprise  of  the  Americans, 
that  while  they  attempted  so  much  in  the  way 
of  public  works,  nothing  was  ever  finidied.  He 
cited  the  Capitol,  a  building  commenced  in 
1800,  and  which  had  been  once  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  interval,  as  an  example. 

As  one  of  the  controversialists^  on  this  occa» 
sion,  I  certainly  had  no  disposition  to  debase  my 
mind,  or  to  descend  from  the  level  of  a  gentle- 
man who  was  compelled  to  bow  befoare  no  poli- 
tical master,  in  order  to  retort  in  kind ;  hat  as 
is  apt  to  be  the  case  under  provocations  of  this 
sort,  the  chai^  induced  me  to  look  about,  in 
order  to  see  what  advantages  the  subjects  of  a 
monarchy  possess  over  us  in  this  particular. 
The  result  has  made  several  of  my  French 
friends  laugh,  and  acknowledge  that  they  who 
''  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones." 

The  new  palace  of  the  Louvre  was  erected 
more  than  two  centuries  since.    It  is  a  magni* 
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ficent  pile,  sttrroundiag  a  court  of  more  than  a 
<]^rter  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  possessing 
many  good  statues,  fine  bas-reliefs,  and  a  nobie 
colonDade.  In  some  respects,  it  is  one  of  the 
&iest  palaces  in  Europe.  The  interior  is,  how«* 
ever,  imfinished,  though  in  the  course  of  slovr 
embellishment.  Now  a  principal  and  very  con^ 
spicuons  window,  in  the  pavilion  that  capis 
the  entrance  to  the  Carrousel,  is  unglazed^ 
the  weather  being  actually  excluded  by  the 
use  of  coarse  unplaned  boards^  precisely  in  the 
manner  in  which  one  is  apt  to  see  a  shingle 
palace  embellished  at  home.  One  hundred 
francs  would  conceal  this  deformity. 

'Rie  palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  built  by 
Catherine  di  Medici,  who  was  dead  before 
tbe  present  United  States  were  first  peopled* 
It  is  a  lantern-like,  tasteless  edifice,  composed 
of  different  pavilions,  connected  by  corps  de 
bdtmens  of  different  sizes,  but  of  pretty 
uniform  ugliness.  The  stone  of  this  vicinity 
is  so  easily  wrought,  that  it  is  usual  to  set 
it  up,  in  blocks,  and  to  work  out  the  capitals 
and  other    ornaments    in    the    wall.      On   a 
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principal  pcnrtion  of  thisi  paiace^  these  un^ 
wrought  blocks  still  remain,  just  enough  being 
finished  to  tell  the  observe*  that  the  design 
has  never  been  completed.  I  shall  not  go 
beyond  the  palaces  to  make  out  our  case, 
though  all  Europe  abounds  with  these  dia^ 
crepancies  in  taste,  and  with  similar  neglect. 
As  a  rule,  I  believe  we  more  uniformly  push 
through  our  public  undertakings  than  any  other 
people,  though  they  are  not  always  executed 
with  the  same  taste,  on  the  same  scale,  or 
as  permanently,  perhaps,  as  the  public  works 
that  are  undertaken  here.  When  they  yield 
profit,  however,  we  need  turn  our  backs  on  no 
nation. 

It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  change 
in  the  times,  that  Louis-Philippe  has  dared 
to  do  that  which  Napoleon,  with  all  his  power, 
did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  undertake,  thou^ 
it  is  known  that  he  chafed  under  the  incon- 
venience,  which  it  was  desirable  to  both  to 
be  rid  of.  Until  quite  lately,  the  public 
could  approach  as  near  the  palace  windows, 
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as  one  usually  gets  to  those  of  any  coosid^rat 
Ue  dweUiiig  that  stands  on  a  common  str^eet* 
The  Emperor  complained  that  he  could  nut 
look  out  of  a  window,  into  his  own  gardens^ 
without  attracting  a  crowd :  under  this  evil^ 
however,  he  reigned,  as  consul  and  emperor^ 
fourteen  years,  for  there  was  no  obvious  way 
of  remedying  it,  but  by  taking  possession  0£ 
a  part  of  that  garden,  which  so  long  had 
been  thrown  open  to  the  public,  that  it  now 
conMdered  it  as  its  own.  Sustained  by  the 
congregated  wealth  of  France,  and  secretly 
by  those  nations  with  whom  his  predecessor 
bad  to  contend,  Liouis-Philippe  has  boldly 
broken  ground,  by  forming  two  little  gardens' 
beneath  the  palace  windows,  which  he  has  se- 
parated from  the  public  promenade  by  ditches 
and  low  railings,  but  which  serves  effectually 
to  take  possession,  to  keep  the  tiger  at  a 
distance^  and  to  open  the  way  for  farther 
improveme«its.  In  the  end  there  will  pro* 
bably  be  a  wing  of  the  palace  thrown  for- 
ward   into  the  garden,    unless,    indeed,    the 
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wbole  of  the  present  structure  should  be  de- 
stroked,  to  make  place  for  one  more  conirenient 
and  of  purer  architecture. 

Paris  enjoys  a  high  reputation  for  the  style  of 
its  public  eiyfices,  and,  while  there  is  a  very 
great  deal  to  condemn,  compared  with  other 
capitals,  I  think  it  is  ^ititled  to  a  distinguished 
place  in  this  particular.  The  church  of  the 
Magdalen,  (Napoleon's  Temple  de  la  Gl(Mre» 
on  which  the  names  of  distinguished  French- 
men were  to  be  embossed  in  letters  of  brcmze,) 
is  one  of  the  finest  modern  edifices  of  Europe. 
It  is  steadily  advancing  to  completion,  having 
been  raised  firom  beneath  the  cornices  during 
my  visit.  It  is  now  roofed,  and  they  are  chisel- 
ing the  bas-reliefs  on  the  pediment.  The 
Gardes-Meubles,  two  buildings,  which  line  one 
entire  side  of  the  Place  Louis  Seize,  or  de  la 
Concorde,  as  it  is  now  termed,  and  which  ar^ 
separated  by  the  Rue  Boyale,  are  among  the 
best  structures  of  the  town.  Some  of  th^ir 
ornaments  are  a  little  meretricious^  but  the 
prevalent  French  features  of  their  architecture 
are  more  happy  than  common.  Only  one  of  these 
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edifices  belongs  to  the  public,  and  is  now  the 
hotel  of  the  Admiralty^  the  other  having  been 
erected  for  symmetry,  though  occupied  as  pri- 
vate dwellings,  and  actually  private  property. 
The  Bourse,  or  Exchange,  is  another  moduli 
building  that  has  an  admirable  general  effects 

Of  the  private  hotels  and  private  gardens 
of  Paris,  a  stranger  can  scarcely  give  a  just 
account.  Although  it  is  now  six  years  since 
I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  place,  they 
occasion  surprise  daily,  by  their  number,  beauty, 
and  magnificence.  Relatively,  Rome,  and  Ffo^ 
rence,  and  Venice,  and  Genoa,  may  surpass  it, 
in  the  richness  and  vastness  of  some  of  their 
private  residences;  but,  Rome  excepted,  none 
of  them  enjoy  such  gardens,  nor  does  Rome 
even,  in  absolute  connexion  with  the  town 
abodes  of  her  nobles.  The  Roman  villas*  are 
almost  always  detached  from  the  palaces,  and 
hcdf  of  them  are  without  the  walls,  as  I  have 
ah*eady  described  to  you.     The  private  gardens 

*  This  word  has  a  very  different  signification  in  Italian,  from 
that  which  we  have  given  it,  in  English.  It  means  a  garden  in 
the  country ;  the  house  not  being  necessarily  any  part  of  it^  al- 
though there  is  usually  a  casino  or  pavilion. 
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of  Paris  certainly  cannot  compare  with  these 
villas,  nor,  indeed,  can  those  which  belong  to 
the  public ;  but  then  there  is  a  luxury,  and  a 
quiet,  and  a  beauty,  about  the  five  or  six  acres 
that  are  so  often  enclosed  and  planted  in  the 
rear  of  the  hotels  here,  that  I  do  not  think  a^y 
other  Christian  city  can  show  in  equal  afflumce. 
The  mode  of  living,  which  places  the  bouse 
between  court  and  garden,  as  it  is  termed  here, 
is  justly  esteemed  the  perfection  of  a  town 
residence ;  for  while  it  offers  security,  by  means 
of  the  gate,  and  withdraws  the  building  from 
the  street — a  desideratum  with  all  above  the 
vulgar — ^it  gives  space  and  room  for  exercise 
and  beauty,  by  means  of  the  verdure,  shrub- 
bery, trees,  and  walks.  It  is  no  unusual  thing 
for  the  French  to  take  their  repasts,  in  summer, 
within  the  retirement  of  their  gardens^  and  this 
in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  populous  and 
crowded  towns  of  Europe.  The  miserable 
and  minute  subdivisions  of  our  own  towns 
preclude  the  possibility  of  our  ever  enjoying 
a  luxury  as  great,  and  yet  as  reasonable  as 
this;   and  if,  by  chance,  some  lucky  indivi- 
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diiftl  should  find  the  means  to  embellish  his 
bwn  abode  and  his  neighbourhood,  in  this  way, 
some  speculation,  half  a  league  off,  would 
cotnpel  him  to  admit  an  avenue  through  his 
laurels  and  roses,  in  order  to  fill  the  pockets 
of  a  club  of  projectors.  In  America,  everybody 
sympathises  with  him  who  makes  money,  for  it 
is  a  common  pursuit,  and  touches  a  chord 
that  vibrates  through  the  whole  community; 
but  few,  indeed,  are  they  who  can  enter  into 
the  pleasures  of  him  who  would  spend  it 
elegantly,  rationally,  and  with  good  taste.  If 
this  were  the  result  of  simplicity,  it  would^  at 
least,  be  respectable;  but  every  one  knows 
thitt  the  passion  at  home  is  for  display — finery, 
at  the  expense  of  comfort  and  fitness,  being  a 
prevalent  eviL 

ITie  private  hotels  are  even  more  numerous 
than  the  private  gardens,  land  not  always  hav- 
ing been  attainable.  Of  course  these  buildings 
vary  in  size  and  magnificence,  according  to 
the  rank  and  fortune  of  those  who  caused 
them  to  be  constructed,  but  the  very  smallest 
are  usually  of    greater   dimensions  than  our 

VOL.  I.  I 
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largest  town-houses,  and  infinitely  better  dis- 
posed; though  we  have  a  finish  in  many  of 
the  minor  articles,  such  as  the  hinges,  locks, 
and  the  wood-work  in  general,  and,  latterly, 
in  marbles,  that  is  somewhat  uncommon,  even 
in  the  best  houses  of  France ;  when  the  ques- 
tion, however,  is  of  magnificence,  we  can  lay  no 
claim  to  it,  for  want  of  arrangement,  magnitude, 
and  space. 

Many  American  travellers  will  render  you 
a  different  account  of  these  things,  but  few 
of  our  people  stay  long  enough  to  get  accurate 
notions  of  what  they  see,  and  fewer  still  have 
free  access  to  the  sort  of  dwellings  of  which 
I  now  speak. 

These  hotels  bear  the  names  of  their  several 
owners.  In  the  instances  of  the  high  nobi- 
lity, it  was  usual  to  build  a  smaller  hotel, 
near  the  principal  structure,  which  was  in- 
habited by  the  inferior  branches  of  the  family, 
and  sometimes  by  favoured  dependants,  (for 
the  French,  unlike  ourselves,  are  fond  of  main- 
taining the  domestic  relations  to  the  last,  se- 
veral generations  frequently  dwelling  under  the 
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same  roof,)  and  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  call 
the  petit  kdtel. 

Our  first  apartments  were  in  one  of  these 
petits  hdtels^  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  fa- 
mily of  Montmorency.*  The  great  hotel,  which 
joined  it,  was  inhabited,  and  I  believe  owned, 
by  an  American,  who  had  reversed  the  usual 
order  of  things  by  coming  to  Europe  to  seek 
his  fortune.  Our  next  abode  was  the  H6tel 
Jumilliac,  in  a  small  garden  of  a  remote  part 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  This  was  a 
hotel  of  the  smaller  size,  and  our  apartments 
were  chiefly  on  the  second  floor,  or,  in  what 

*  This  ancient  family  still  exists^  though  much  shorn  of  its 
splendour,  by  the  alienation  of  its  estates,  in  consequence  of  the 
marriage  of  Charlotte  de  Montmorency,  heiress  of  the  eldest  line, 
with  a  Prince  of  Cond^,  two  centuries  since.  By  this  union,  the 
estates  and  chateaux  of  Chantilly,  Ecouen,  &c.,  ancient  posses- 
sions of  the  house,  passed  into  a  junior  branch  of  the  royal  family. 
In  this  manner  Enghien,  a  seigneurie  of  the  Montmorencies,  came 
to  be  the  title  of  a  prince  of  the  blood,  in  the  person  of  the  unfor- 
tunate descendant  of  Charlotte  of  that  name.  At  the  present  time, 
besides  the  Due  de  Montmorency,  the  Due  de  Laval-Montmo* 
rency,  the  Due  de  Luxembourg,  the  Prince  de  Banffremont,  the 
Prince  de  Tancarville,  and  one  or  two  more,  are  members  of  this 
family,  and  most  of  them  are,  or  were  before  the  late  revolution, 
peers  of  France.  The  writer  knew,  at  Paris,  a  Colonel  de  Mont- 
morency, an  Irishman  by  birth,  who  claimed  to  be  the  head  of 
this  celebrated  family,  as  a  descendant  of  a  cadet  who  followed  the 

I  s 
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is;  called  the  third  story  in  Amerita,  where 
we  had  six  rooms  besides  the  offices.  OvLt 
saloon,  dining-room,  &c.  had  formerly  been 
the  bedchamber,  dressing-room,  and  ante^ 
chamber  of  Madame  la  Marquise,  and  gave 
one  a  very  respectful  opinion  of  the  state  of  a 
woman  of  quality,  of  a  secondary  class,  thougl^ 
I  believe  that  this  family  too  was  highly 
allied.  From  the  Rue  St.  Maur,  we  went 
into  a  small  country-house  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  about  a  league  from  the  gates  of 
Paris,  which,  a  century  since,  was  inhabited 
by  a  Prince  de  Soubise,  as  grand  t^neur  of 
Louis  XV,  who  used  to  go  there  occasionally. 

Conqueror  into  England.  There  are  two  Irish  peers,  who  have 
also  pretensions  of  the  same  sort,  though  the  French  bramcbes  of 
the  family  look  cooUf  on  the  claim.  The  title  of  *^  First  Christian 
Baron/'  is  not  derived  from  antiquity,  ancient  as  the  house  un- 
questionably is,  but  from  the  circumstance  that  the  barony  of 
Montmorency,  from  its  local  position,  in  sight  of  Paris,  aided  by 
the  great  power  of  the  family,  rendered  the  barons  the  first  in  im^ 
portance  to  their  sovereign.  The  {amily  of  Talleyraad-Perigord 
is  so  ancient,  that,  in  the  middle  ages,  when  a  King  demanded 
of  its  head,  "  Who  made  you  Count  de  Perigord  ?*'  he  was  asked^ 
by  way  of  reply,  "  Who  made  you  King  of  France  ?" — God  I 
I  think  I  should  have  hesitated  on  the  score  of  taste  about  esta- 
blishing myself  in  a  house  of  the  Montmorencies,  but  Jonathan 
has  usually  no  such  scruples*  Our  own  residence  was  but  ti^n- 
porary,  the  hotel  being  public. 
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^d  eat  his  dinner^  in  a  very  good  apartmf&nt» 
that  served  us  for  a  drawing-room.  Here  we 
were  well  lo(%ed^  having  some  two  or  three- 
aad-twenty  well'-furnished  rooms,  offices  in- 
cluded. From  this  place  we  went  into  #the 
Sue  des  Champs  Elys^es,  where  we  had  a 
few  rooms  in  a  hotel  of  some  size.  Oddly 
enough,  oiu*  predecessor  in  a  portion  of  these 
i^aoms  was  the  Prince  Polignac,  and  our  suc- 
cessor Marshal  Marmont,  two  men  who  are 
BOW ,  proscribed  in  France.  We  have  been 
in  one  or  two  apartments  in  nameless  edifices 
since  our  return  from  Germany,  and  we  are 
now  in  a  small  hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Domi* 
nique,  where  in  some  respects  we  are  better 
lodged  than  ever,  though  compelled  to  occupy 
three  floors*  Here  the  salon  is  near  thirty 
feet  in  length,  and  seventeen  high.  It  is  pa- 
nelled in  wood,  and  above  all  the  doors,  of 
which,  real  and  false,  there  are  six,  are  alle- 
gories painted  on  canvass,  and  enclosed  in 
wrought  gilded  frames.  Four  large  mirrors 
are  fixtures,  and  the  windows  are  vast  and 
descend  to  the  floor.     The  dining-room,  which 
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opens  on  a  garden,  is  of  the  same  size,  but 
even  loftier.  This  hotel  formerly  had  much 
interior  gilding,  but  it  has  chiefly  been  painted 
over.  It  was  built  by  the  physician  of  the 
Due  d'0rl6ans,  who  married  Madame  de  M(ni- 
tesson,  and  from  this  fact  you  may  form,  some 
idea  of  the  style  maintained  by  the  nobks  of 
the  period;  a  physician,  at  that  time,  being 
but  a  very  inferior  personage  in  Europe. 

In  describing  these  residences,  which  have 
necessarily  been  suited  to  very  moderate  means, 
I  have  thought  you  might  form  some  idea  of 
the  greater  habitations.  First  and  last,  I  may 
have  been  in  a  hundred,  and,  while  the  Italian 
towns  do  certainly  possess  a  few  private  dwell-i 
ihgs  of  greater  size  and  magnificence,  I  believe. 
Paris  contains,  in  proportion,  more  noble  abodes^ 
than  any  other  place  in  Europe.  London^ 
in  this  particular,  will  not  compare  with  it. 
I  have  been  in  some  of  the  best  houses  in 
the  British  capital,  but  very  few  of  them  rise 
to  the  level  of  these  hotels  in  magnificence 
and  state,  though  nearly  all  surpass  them 
in  comfort.     I   was  at  a  ball  given   by  the 
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Count ,  when  thirteen  rooms  en  suite  were 

opened.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  can  hardly 
exceed  this.  Prince  Borghese  used,  on  great 
occasions,  to  open  twenty,  if  I  remember  right, 
at  Florence,  one  of  which  was  as  large  as  six 
or  eight  of  our  ordinary  drawing-rooms.  Al- 
though, as  a  whole,  nothing  can  be  more  incon- 
venient or  irrational  than  an  ordinary  town- 
house  in  New  York,  even  we  excel  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  stately  abodes,  in  many  of  the 
minor  points  of  domestic  economy,  particularly 
in  the  offices,  and  in  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the 
second  class. 

Your  question,  as  to  the  comparative  ex- 
pense of  living  at  home  and  of  living  in 
Europe,  is  too  comprehensive  to  be  easily  an- 
swered, for  the  prices  vary  so  materially,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  intelligent  comparisons. 
As  between  Paris  and  New  York,  so  long  as 
one  keeps  within  the  usual  limits  of  American 
life,  or  is  disposed  to  dispense  with  a  multitude 
of  little  elegancies,  the  advantage  is  essen- 
tially with  the  latter.  While  no  money  will 
lodge  a  family  in  anything  like  style,  or  with 
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suites  of  rooxnsy  ante-chamb^^,  &c*  in  If^w 
YoTk^  for  the  simple  reason^  that  bwldin^ 
which  possess  these  eleganciesy  or  iodeed  with 
fine  apartments  at  all^  have  never  jet  been 
erected  in  the  country ;  a  familj  can  be  better 
lodfed  in  a  genteel  part  of  the  towii  fior.less. 
moneyj    than    it  can  be  lodged,  with  equal 
TQOfu  and  equal  comforts,  in  a  genteel  quar- 
ter of  Paris;   always  excepting  the  inferior 
distribution  of  the  rooms,  and  other  little  ad- 
vantages, such  as  the  convenience  of  a  por- 
ter, .&c   all  of  which  are  in  favour   of  the 
latter  place.*    Food  of  all  kinds  is  much  the' 
cheapest  with  us,  bread  alone  excepted.     Wines 
can  be  had,  as  a  whole,  better  and  cheaper  ia 
New  York,  if  obtained  from  the  wine-mer- 

^  In  Ne^  York,  the  writer  has  a  house  with  two  divpring-romnsy 
a  duung-room,  eight  bed-rooms,  dressing-rooms^  four  good  ser* 
vants'  rooms,  with  excellent  cellars,  cisterns,  wells,  baths,  water- 
closets,  &:c.  for  the  same  money  that  he  had  an  apartment  in  Paris, 
of  one  drawing-room,  a  cabinet,  four  small  and  inferior  bed-rooms^ 
dining-room,  and  ante-chamber ;  the  kitchens,  offices,  cellars,  &c. 
being  altogether  in  lavour  of  the  New  Yorit  residence.  In  Paris 
water  was  bought  in  addition,  and  a  tax  of  forty  dollar^  a  ^ear 
was  paid  for  inhabiting  an  apartment  of  a  certain  amount  of  rent ; 
a  tax  that  was  quite  independent  of  the  taxes  on  the  house,  doors 
and  windows,  which  in  both  cases  were  paid  by  the  landlord. 
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chdntj^haa  in  any  EuriDpean  town  wb  havef 
ye*  inhabit^.  Eren  French  winesi  can  be 
hiad-as  leheap  as  they  can  he  bought  here, 
for  the  entrance-duty  into  the  cocfntry  is  dc^ 
tually  much  less  than  the  charges  at  the 
gates  trf  Paris.  The  transportation  froni  Bor- 
deaux or  Champagne,  or  Burgundy,  i^  not, 
as  a  whole,  essentially  less  than  that  to  New 
Yoric,  t£  indeed  it  be  any  less.  All  the  minot 
articles  of  table  luxuries,  unless  they  liapperi 
to  be  of  French  growth,  or  French  fkbrications, 
are  immeasurably  cheaper  in  America  thaii 
here.  Olothes  are  nominally  much  chekper 
here  than  -with  us  ;  but  neither  the  French  nor 
the  English  use  habitually  as  good  clothes  as 
we;  iior  are  the  clothes  generally  as  well  made. 
You  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  from  this  that 
the  Americans  are  a  well-dressed  people ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  greatly  behind  the  English  in 
this  particular,  nor  are  our  men,  usually,  as 
well  attired  as  those  of  Paris.  This  is  a  con- 
sequence of  a  want  of  servants,  negligent  ha- 
bits, greediness  of  gain,  which  monopolizes  so 
much  of  our  time  as  to  leave  little  for  relaxa- 
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tion,  aiid  the  high  prices  of  articles,  which 
prevent  our  making  as  frequent  calls  on  the 
tailor,  as  is  the  practice  here.  M7  clothes 
have  cost  me  more  in  Europe,  however,  than 
they  did  at  home,  for  I  am  compelled  to 
have  a  greater  variety,  and  to  change  them 
oftener. 

Our  women  do  not  know  what  high  dress 
is,  and  consequently  they  escape  many  de- 
mands on  the  purse,  to  whidi  those  of  Paris 
are  compelled  to  submit*  It  would  not  do, 
moreover,  for  a  French  belle  to  appear  every 
other  night  for  a  whole  season  in  the  same 
robe,  and  that  too  looking  be-draggled,  and 
as  jaded  as  its  pretty  wearer.  Silks  and  the 
commoner  articles  of  female  attire  are  perhaps 
as  cheap  in  our  own  shops,  as  in  those  of 
Paris  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  multitude  of 
little  el^ancies  that  ornament  the  person,  the 
salon,  or  the  boudoir,  in  this  country,  they 
are  either  wholly  unknown  in  America,  or 
are  only  to  be  obtained  by  paying  treble  and 
quadruple  the  prices  at  which  they  may  be 
had  here.     We  absolutely  want  the  caste  of 
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shopkeepers,    as   it    exists    in    Europe.      By 
shopkeepers,    I  mean    that    humble   class   of 
traders  who  are  content  with  moderate  profits, 
looking  forward  to  little  more  than  a  respect- 
able livelihood,  and  the  means  of  placing  their 
children  in  situations  as  comfortable  as  their 
own.     This  is  a  consequence  of  the  upward 
tendency  of  things  in  a  young  and  vigorous 
community,  in  which  society  has  no  artificial 
restrictions,  or  as  few  as  will  at  all  comport 
with  civilization,  and  the  buoyancy  of  hope 
that  is   its   concomitant.     The  want  of  the 
class,  notwithstanding,  deprives  the  Americans 
of  many  elegancies  and  some  comforts,  which 
would  be  offered  to  them  at  as  low  rates  as 
they  are  sold  in  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  made,  were  it  not  for  the  principle  of  spe- 
culative value,  which  enters  into  nearly  all  of 
our  transactions.     In  Paris  the  man  or  woman 
who  sells  a  duchess  an  elegant  bauble,  is  half 
the  time  content  to  eat  his  humble  dinner  in 
a  small  room  adjoining  his  shop,  to  sleep  in 
an  entresol  over  it,  and  to  limit  his  profits 
by  his  wants.     The  pressure  of  society  reduces 
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htm  to  this  leveL  With  ua  the  thing  is  tb^ 
▼ersedf  and  the  consumer  is  highly  taxedv  as 
a  necessary  result.  As  we  beccnne  more  ft^ 
miliar  with  the  habits  of  European  life,  the 
desiand  will  gradually  reduce  the  value  q£ 
these  minor  articles,  and  we  shall  oistain  then 
at  the  same  relative  prices,  as  ordinary  silks 
and  shawls  are  now  to  be  had.  At  present 
it  must  be  confessed  that  our  shops  make  but 
indifferent  figures  compared  with  those  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  I  question  if  the  best  of 
them  would  pass  for  more  than  fourth-rate  in 
London,  or  for  more  than  third-rate  here ; 
though  the  silk- mercers  at  home  might  pos- 
sibly be  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  amount  of  all  my  experience,  on  this 
point,  is  to  convince  me,  that  so  long  as 
one  is  willing  to  be  satisfied  with  the  habits 
of  American  life,  which  include  a  great  abund^ 
ance,  many  comforts,  and  even  some  few  ele- 
gancies, that  are  not  known  here,  such  as 
the  general  use  of  carpets,  and  that  of  many 
foreign  articles  which  are  excluded  from  the 
European  markets  by  the  different  protective 
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qrstemsi'bttt  wltich,  also,  do  not  kaotr  a  great 
manjr  embelfishmaits-  of  Ihring  that  are  cawr 
men  all  over  Europe,  -  he  can  get  alosg.  with 
a  good  deal  less  money  in  New  York,  tbmf  in 
Paris;  certainly,  with  less,  if  he  mix  mmli 
witfar  the  worlds  ^ : 
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LETTER  VIII. 

PreparatioDS  for  leaving  Paris. — ^Travelling  arrangements. — Our 
Route. — ^The  Chateau  of  Ecouen.— The  Croisce. — Senlis.— 
Peronne. — Cambray. — ^Arrival  at  the  Frontier. — Change  in  the 
National  Character. — Mons. — Brussels. — ^A  F&te. — ^The  Picture 
Gallery. — Probable  Partition  of  Belgium. 


Dear 


We  had  been  preparing  for  our  summer  ex- 
cursion some  time,  but  were  unable  to  get 
away  from  Paris  before  the  18th  of  July. 
Our  destination  was  undetermined,  health  and 
pleasure  being  the  objects,  though,  a  portion 
of  our  party  having  never  seen  Belgium,  it 
was  settled  to  visit  that  country  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  journey,  let  it  end  where 
it  might.     The  old  caleche  was  repaired  for 
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the  purpose,  fitted  with  a  new  rumUe  to  con- 
tain Frani^ois  and  Jetty  (the  Saxon  femme  de 
chambrCf  hired  in  Germany),  the  vacke  was 
crammed,  sacks  stowed,  passport  signed,  and 
orders  were  sent  for  horses.  We  are  a  little 
apt  to  boast  of  the  facilities  for  travelling  in 
America,  and,  certainly,  so  long  as  *one  can 
keep  in  the  steam-boats  or  on  the  rail-roads, 
and  be  satisfied  with  mere  velocity,  no  part 
of  the  world  can  probably  compete  with  us, 
the  distances  considered;  but  we  absolutely 
want  the  highest  order  of  motion,  which,  I 
think,  beyond  all  question,  is  the  mode  of  tra- 
velling post.  By  this  method,  your  privacy 
is  sacred,  you  are  master  of  your  own  hours, 
going  where  you  please,  and  stopping  when 
you  please ;  and,  as  for  speed,  you  can  com- 
monly get  along  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  in 
the  hour,  by  paying  a  trifle  in  addition,  or  you 
can  go  at  half  that  rate  should  it  better  suit 
your  humour.  A  good  servant  and  a  good 
carriage  are  indispensable,  and  both  are  to  be 
had  at  very  reasonable  rates,  in  this  part  of 
the  world. 
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I  never  felt  the  advantage  of  this  mode  of 
travelling,  and  I  believe  we  have  now  tried 
nearly  all  the  others,  or  the  advantages  of 
the  Parisian  plan  of  living,  so  strongly  as  on 
the  present  occasion.  Up  to  the  last  moment, 
I  was  undecided  by  what  route  to  travel.  The 
furniture  of  the  apartment  was  my  own;  and 
it  was  our  intention  to  return  to  Paris  to 
pass  the  winter.  The  luggage  had  been  stowed 
early  in  the  morning,  the  carriage  was  in  the 
court  ready  to  hook  on,  and  at  ten  we  sat 
down  quietly  to  breakfast,  as  usual,  with  scarce- 
ly a  sign  of  movement  about  us.  Like  old 
campaigners,  the  baggage  had  been  knowingly 
reduced  to  the  very  minimum  admissible,  no 
part  of  the  forniture  was  deranged,  but  every- 
thing was  in  order,  and  you  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  facilities,  when  you  remember  that 
this  was  the  condition  of  a  family  of  strangers, 
that  in  half  an  hour  was  to  start  on  a  journey 
of  several  months'  duration,  to  go— they  knew 
not  whither. 

A  few  minutes  before  ten,  click-clack,  click- 
clack,  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  post- 
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hearses.  The  porte^€0chire  opened,^  and  two 
votaries  of  the  dd-fashiooed  boot  epter,  each 
riding  one  and  leading  another  honse.  All 
this  is  done  quletlj^  and  as  a  makua  of  course ; 
the  catde  are  put  before  the  carriage.  withiHit 
a  question  being  asked,  and  the  two  liveried 
roadsters  place  themeshres  by  the  sides^  or  their 
respective  beasts.  In  the  mean  time,  we  bad 
entiered  the  caleche,  said  adieu  to  the  €oo]£| 
who  was  left  in  charge  of  the  apartment,  a 
trust  that  might,  however,  equally  well  have 
been  confided  to  the  porter,  kissed  our  bands 

to  the  family  of  M.  de  V ,  and  the  other 

hunates  of  the  hotel,  who  crowded  the  win^ 
dows  to  see  us  off.  Up  to  this  moment,  I  had 
not  decided  even  by  what  road  to  travel  I  ,  The 
passport  had  been  taken  out  for  Brussels*  aqd 
last  year,  you  may  recollect,  we  went  to  that 
place  by  Dieppe,  Abbeville,  Douay,  and  Arras* 
The  ''Par  quelle  route,  monsieur?"  of  the 
postilion  that  rode  the  wheel*horse,  who  stood 
with  a  foot  in  the  stirrup,  ready  to  get  up, 
brought  me  to  a  condnsion.  ''  A  St.  Dents !" 
the  question  compellii^  a  decision,  and  all  my 
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doubts  terminating,  as  doubts  are  apt  to  termii 
nate,  by  tt&king  the  Most  beaten  3)lith. 

The  day'  vrad  060I  and  excessively  i^rindyj, 
whSe  th6  theranometer  had  stood;  the  previous 
afternoon  but  one^  at  98%  in  tiie  shade.  We 
were  compeUed  to  trarvel  with  the  ^  carnage^ 
wifidows  cfosed,  the  weather  being  ahnost 
wintry.  As  we  drove  through  the  streets^ 
the  common  women  cried  after  us»  ^  They 
are  runniiig  away  from  the  cholera ;"  an  accu* 
sation  that  we  felt  we  did  not  merit,  aflter 
having  stood  our  ground  during  the  terrible 
diddths  of  April  and  May.  But  popular  im<» 
pitlses  are  usuaUy  just  as  undiscriminating  as 
tiie  favoumtifim  of  the  great:  the  mistake  is 
iH'  supposing  that  one  is  any  better  than  the 
6tber; 

'  When  we  had  reached  the  city  where  the 
Swings  6f  France  are  buried,  it  was  determined 
to  sleep  at  SenHs,  whic^  was  only  four  posts 
Ihrthery  the  little  town  that  we  visited  with 
90  much  sat^action  in  1827.  This  deviation 
from  the  more  direct  road  led  us  by  Gbnesee, 
and  through  a  district  of  grain  country,  that 
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is  less  monotonous  than  most  of  the  great 
roads  that  lead  from  Paris.  We  got  a  good 
view  of  the  chateau  of  Ecouen,  looking  vast 
and  stately^  seated  on  the  side  of  a  distant  hilL 
I  do  not  know  into  whose  hands  this  princely 
pile  has  fallen  since  the  unhappy  death  of  the 
last  of  the  Condes,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  into 
those  of  the  young  Due  d*Aumale,  for  I  believe 
he  boasts  the  blood  of  the  Montmorencies, 
through  some  intermarriage  or  other;  and  if 
not,  he  comes,  at  least,  of  a  line  accustomed 
to  dwell  in  palaces.  I  do  not  like  to  see  these 
historical  edifices  converted  into  manufactories^ 
nor  am  I  so  much  of  a  modem  utiUtarian  as 
to  believe  the  poetry  of  life  is  without  its  cor- 
recting and  useful  influences.  Your  cold, 
naked  utilitarian,  holds  a  sword  that  bruises 
as  well  as  cuts;  and  your  sneaking,  trading 
aristocrat,  like  the  pickpocket  who  runs  against 
you  in  the  crowd  before  he  commits  his  theft, 
one  that  cuts  as  well  as  bruises. 

We  were  at  Ecouen  not  long  before  the 
death  of  its  last  possessor,  and  visited  its  wide 
but  untenanted  halls  with  strong  interest.     The 
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house  was  first  erected  by  some  Montmorency, 
or  other,  at  or  near  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
I  believe ;  though  it  has  been  much  altered 
since.  Still  it  contains  many  curious  vestiges 
of  the  taste  of  that  remote  age.  The  old  do- 
mestic who  showed  us  through  the  building 
was  as  quaint  a  relic  as  anything  about  the 
place.  He  had  accompanied  the  family  into 
exile,  and  passed  many  years  with  them  in 
England.  In  courtesy,  respect,  and  delicate 
attention,  he  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV ;  nor  was  his  intelligence 
unworthy  of  his  breeding.  This  man,  by  the 
way,  was  the  only  Frenchman  whom  I  ever 
knew  address  an  Englishman,  (or,  as  in  my 
cai^,  one  whom  he  mistook  for  an  Englishman,) 
by  the  old  appellation  of  milord.  The  practice 
is  gbne  out,  so  far  as  my  experience  extends. 

I  remember  to  have  learned  from  this  courte- 
ous old  servant,  the  origin  of  the  common  term 
croisSe,  which  is  as  often  used  in  large  houses 
as  that  of  fenitre.  At  the  period  when  every 
man's  heart  and  wishes  were  bound  up  in  the 
excitement  and  enterprise  of  the  crusades,  and 
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it  was  thought  that  heaven  was  to  be  entered 
sword  in  hand,  the  cross  was  a  symbol  used  as 
a  universal  ornament.  Thus  the  aperture  for  a 
window  was  left  in  the  wall,  and  a  stone  cross 
erected  in  the  centre.  The  several  compart- 
ments in  the  casements  came  from  the  shape  of 
the  cross,  and  the  term  croisie  from  croiv.  All 
this  is  plain  enough,  and  perhaps  there  are  few 
who  do  not  know  it ;  but  gazing  at  the  orna- 
ments of  Ecouen,  my  eyes  fell  on  the  doors,  where 
I  detected  crosses  in  the  most  familiar  objects. 
There  is  scarcely  a  panelled  door,  twenty  years 
old,  in  all  America,  that  does  not  bear  this  evi- 
dence of  the  zeal,  and,  if  you  will,  the  super- 
stition of  those  distant  ages  !  The  form  of  the 
door  is  made  by  the  exterior  stile ;  a  cross  is 
then  built  within  it,  and  the  open  spaces  are 
filled  with  panels,  as,  in  the  case  of  the  window, 
it  is  filled  with  the  sash.  The  exactitude  of 
the  form,  the  antiquity  of  the  practice,  its  obvi- 
ous connexion  with  the  common  feeling,  and 
the  inability  to  account  for  the  usage  in  any 
other  way,  leave  no  doubt,  in  my  mind,  of  its 
origin,  though  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
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hiet  with  such  an  account  of  it,  in  any  author. 
If  this  conjecture  be  true,  we  Protestants,  while 
fastidiously,  not  to  say  foolishly,  abstaining 
from  the  use  of  a  symbol  that  prejudice  haa  led 
us  to  think  peculiarly  unsiiited  to  our  faith, 
have  been  unconsciously  living  with  it  con- 
stantly before  our  eyes.  But  the  days  of  puri» 
tan  folly  and  puritan  vice  (there  is  nothing 
more  vicious  than  self-righteousness,  and  the 
want  of  charity  it  engenders)  are  numbered, 
and  men  are  beginning  to  distinguish  between 
the  exaggerations  of  fanaticism  and  the  meek 
toleration  of  pure  Christianity.  I  can  safely 
say  that  the  lowest,  the  most  degraded,  and  the 
most  vulgar  wickedness,  both  as  to  tone  and 
deed,  and  the  most  disordered  imaginations, 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  evil  fortune  to  witness, 
or  to  associate  with,  was  met  with  at  school, 
among  the  sons  of  those  pious  forefathers,  who 
fancied  they  were  not  only  saints  themselves, 
but  that  they  also  were  to  be  the  progenitors  of 
long  lines  of  saints.  It  is  a  melancholy  truth, 
that  a  gentlemanlike  training  does  more  for 
the  sui^ression  of  those  abominations,  than  all 
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the  di^mas  that  the  pilgrims  have  imported 
into  the  countrj. 

We  reached  Senlis  in  time  for  dinner,  and 
while  the  repast  was  getting  ready,  we  strolled 
through  the  place,  in  order  to  revive  the  sensa<- 
tions  with  which  we  had  visited  it  five  yeara 
before.  But,  alas !  these  are  joys,  which,  like 
those  of  youth,  are  not  renewable  at  pleasure. 
I  could  hardly  persuade  myself  it  was  the  same 
town.  The  walls,  that  I  had  then  fancied 
lined  with  the  men-at-arms  of  the  Charleses  of 
France,  and  the  English  Henries  and  Eklwards, 
had  now  lost  all  their  peculiarities,  appearing 
mean  and  common-place ;  and  as  to  the  gate, 
from  which  we  had  almost  heard  the  trumpets 
of  the  heralds,  and  the  haughty  answer  to  a 
bold  supimons  of  surrender,  we  absolutely  had 
difficulty  in  persuading  ourselves  that  we  had 
found  it  at  all.  Half  Europe  had  been  roamed 
over  since  the  time  when^  fresh  from  America, 
we  made  the  former  visit,  predisposed  to  gaze 
with  enthusiasm  at  every  relic  of  a  former  age 
and  a  different  state  of  society. 
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If  we  were  disagreeably  ^saf^oiated  in  the 
antiquities  of  the  to^vn,  we  were  as  agreeably 
disappointed  in  the  inn.  It  was  clean»  gave  us 
a  good  dinner,  and,  as  almost  invariably  proves 
to  be  the  case  in  France^  also  gave  us  good 
beds.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  been 
more  fatigued  than  by  the  five  posts  between 
Paris  and  this  place.  The  uneven  pavSs,  the 
random  and  careless  driving  of  the  postilions, 
with  whom  it  is  a  point  of  honour  to  gallop 
over  the  broken  streets  of  the  villages,  besides 
having  a  strong  fellow-feeling  for  the  smiths, 
always  makes  the  eight  or  ten  posts  nearest  to 
Paris,  much  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  a 
journey  to  or  from  the  French  capital. 

We  dined  at  six,  exhausted  the  curiosities  of 
Senlis,  and  went  to  bed  by  daylight ! 

The  next  morning  was  fresh  and  bland,  and 
I  walked  ahead  of  the  carriage.  A  wood* 
cutter  was  going  to  the  forest  to  make  faggots, 
and  we  fell  into  discourse.  This  man  assured 
me  that  he  should  get  only  ten  sous  for  his 
day's  work  !    The  view  of  the  principal  church- 
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tower  of  Senlis  was  beautifid^  and,  in  a  sli^t 
degree,  it  carried  the  mind  biack  to  the  fi£^ 
teenth  century. 

Ton  have  travelled  to  and  from  Paris  wilb 
me  so  often,  that  I  can  only  add  we  foutad 
the  same  fatiguing  monotony,  on  this  occasion, 
as  on  all  the  others.  We  reached  Peronne  early, 
and  ordered  beds.  Before  dinner  we  strolled 
around  the  ramparts,  which  are  pleasant'  of 
themselves,  though  the  place  stands-  in'  a 
marsh,  which  renders  its  position  not  otdy 
stfong,  but  strongly  disagreeable.  We  endto- 
voured  in  vain  to  find  some  features  t6  r^iAve 
the  pictures  of  "  Quentin  Durward."  iThelre 
was  no  sign  of  a  soldier  in  the  place,  though 
barracks  were  building.  The  French  are 
evidently  much  less  jealous  of  this  frotltfer, 
than  of  that  on  the  east,  or  the  one  next  tiie 
Austrians. 

The  next  morning  we  breakfasted  at  Cain- 
bray.  Here  we  found  a  garrison,  and  con- 
siderable activity.  The  citadel  is  well  placed, 
and  the  esplanade  is  a  pretty  walk.  We  visit- 
ed the  cathedral,  which  contains  a  momiinent 
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to. FeQelon^  bj  our  fiieod  David,  We  were 
much  ^fLtified  bj  this  work,  which  rauks 
among  his  best.  Near  Valenciennes  we  broke 
a  tirer  9ud  were  detained  two  hours.  Here 
the  garrison  was  stUl  stronger,  the  place  in 
.bet^r  condition,  and  the  troops  mounted 
guard .  with  their  marching  accoutrements 
gboiiit  them ;  all  of  which,  I  presume,  was 
owing,  to  the  fact,  that  tliis  is  the  last  forti- 
fif4  tQwn  on  the  road*  We  did  not  get  to 
the  frontier  until  seven,  and  the  French  posti- 
lions broke  another  bolt  before  we  got  fairly 
jrid  of  them,  compelling  us  to  wait  an  hour 
to-  have  it  mended.  We  were  now  in  a  low 
wet  country,  or  one  perfectly  congenial  to 
Solera ;  it  was  just  the  hour  when  the  little 
:49moiis  of  miasma  are  said  to  be  the  most 
dctive,  and  to  complete  the  matter,  we  learned 
that  thq  disease  was  in  the  village.  The 
wrriage-windows  were  closed,  while  I  walked 
aboQt,  from  door  to  door,  to  pacify  uneasi- 
ness by  curiosity*    Use,  however,  bad  made 

us  all  toleraUy  indiSerent,  and  little  P 

jsetkted  the  matter  by  remarking  it  wqs  no- 
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thing  after  alt,  £9r  bere  only  two  or  three 
died  daily,  while  at  Paris  there  had  been 
a  thousand !  CNder  heads  than  his,  often 
take  material  facts  more  in  a  lump  than 
this. 

The  diange  in  the  national  diaraetef  is  so 
evident,  immediately  on  crossing  into  Belgium, 
as  to  occasion  surprise.  The  region  was» 
at  no  remote  period,  all  Flanders.  The  same 
language  is  still  spoken,  the  same  religion 
professed  in  both  countries,  and  yet  a  certain 
secret  moral  influence  appears  to  haT«  ex<» 
tended  itself  from  the  capital  of  each  country; 
until  they  have  met  on  the  firontier,  where 
both  have  been  arrested  within  their  proper 
geographical  limits.  We  had  come  into  this 
tillage  on  a  gaUop,  driven  with  the  light- 
hearted  Hourderie  of  French  vanity,  and  we 
left  it  gravely,  under  the  guidance  of  postilions 
who  philosophically  smcdced,  as  their  cattle 
trotted  along  like  elephants. 

It  waS'  quite  late  when  we  reached  Mons, 
where  we  &und  a  good  house,  of  unexceptiokio 
able  neatness  t  of  course  we  were  in  no  haste 


I 

to  quit  it  the  nest  dajr*  The  disfsnce  %p 
Snivels  was  so  short  that  we  took  it  Idburedyi 
rattihiog  thfi  Hotel  de  FEurope  at  tbvi^e* 
It  was  a  fifete^  (m  account  of  the  anmverstf y 
of  the  arrival  of  Leopold^  who  had  now 
migaed  just  a  twelvemonth*  He  passed  t)ur 
wmdow^  while  we  were  still  at  table,  on  his 
waj  to  the  theatre*  The  royal  cortege  was 
tiot  very  brilliant,  consisting  of  four  carriages^ 
eaofa  drawn  by  two  horses>  which,  by  the  way> 
ace  qinte  enough  for  any  coachman  to  manage^ 
in  dtisoendhig  the  formidable  hiU  that  leads 
^txtn  tiie  great  square^ 

*  You  have  now  been  with  me  three  times^ 
in  Brus(9dks,  and  I  shall  not  go  over  the  old 
gitnind  again.  We  revisited  some  of  the  morf 
proniinra^t  places  of  interest,  and  went  to  a 
fow 'others  that  were  neglected  on  former  oe^ 
Quions.  Among  the  rest  we  took  a  look  -at 
the  public  picture^allery,  which  greatly  dis- 
appointed us.  The  Flemish  school  natnraUjr 
awdteiied  our  expectations,  but  a  fine  6e#ard 
Douw  and  a  few  other  did  paintii^  were  *all 
Hiai?  struck  us>  and  as  a  whole,  we  gave  a 
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preference  to  the  paintings    of   the    present 
day. 

The  King  appears  to  be  personally  popular, 
even  those  who  have  no  faith  in  the  duration 
of  the  present  order  of  things,  and  who  politi- 
cally are  his  opponents^  speaking  well  of  him. 
The  town  has  but  few  strangers,  though  the 
presence  of  a  court  renders  it  a  little  more 
gay  than  it  was  last  year.  The  aspect  of 
everything  is  gloomy,  for  the  country  jaaay 
be  again  engaged  in  a  war  of  existetice,  in 
a  week*  Many  still  think  the  affair  will  end 
in  a  partition ;  France,  Prussia,  and  Holland 
getting  the  principal  shares.  I  make  no  dopbt 
that  everybody  will  profit  more  by  the  change 
than  they  who  brought  it  about. 


* '    ' 
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Maiines. — Its  Collection  of  Pictures- — ^Antwerp. — ^The  Cathedral. 
-"  *— fA  Fleiniab  Quack. — Flemish  Names.—The  Picture  Gallery 
l,-^t  ^Lptwefp. — Mt*.  Wapper's  Camngs  in  Wood.-«-Mr.  Vah 

Lankeren's  Pictures. — ^The  Boulevards  at  Brussels. — Royal 
\A)iodei.— Palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. — Prince  Anguste 
f«|l'Ah^lpb^ig's  GajUery  of  Picturas. — English   Ridicule   of 

America. 

'  'Af*ER  a  c<>nsultation  with  Pran^fois,  I  sent 
tte  •cte'riage,  to  get  a  set  of  entirely  new 
wheels,  Brussels  being  a  coach-making  town, 
and  taking  a  voiture  de  remise,  we  drove  down 
to  Antwerp.  While  the  horses  rested,  we 
looked  at  the  pictures  in  Maiines.  The  **  Mi<* 
raculous  Draught  of  Fishes''  is  thought  by 
many  to  be  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Rubens,  but, 
after  conceding  it  a  hardy  conception  and 
magnificent  colouring,  I  think  one  finds  too 
much  of  the  coarse  mannerism  of  the  artist, 

k5 
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even  for  such  a  subject.  The  most  curious 
part  of  the  study  of  the  diflFerent  schools,  is 
to  observe  how  much  all  have  been  influenced 
by  external  objects,  and  how  completely  con- 
ventional, after  all,  the  beau  idSal  of  an  artist 
necessarily  becomes.  It  would  be  impossible, 
for  one  who  knew  the  several  countries,  to 
mistake  the  works  of  Murillo,  Rubens,  or 
Raphael,  for  the  works  of  artists  of  different 
schools,  and  this  without  reference  to  their 
peculiar  manners,  but  simply  as  Flemings, 
Spaniards,  and  Italians.  Rubens,  however,  is, 
I  think,  a  little  apt  to  out-Dutch  the  Dutch. 
He  appears  to  me  to  have  delighted  in  the 
coarse,  while  Raphael  revelled  in  the  pretty. 
But  Raphael  could  and  often  did  step  out 
of  himself  and  rise  to  the  grand ;  and  then 
he  was  perfect,  because  his  grandeur  was 
chastened. 

f 

We  reached  Antwerp  some  time  before  din- 
ner. The  situation  of  the  town  was  singular, 
the  Dutch  holding  the  citadel,  the  place,  whidi 
was   peopled   by   their  enemies,  as  a  matter 


of  coime,  lying,  ^ite  at  their  mercy. ,  T^k% 
road  from.  Brussels  is  partly  commwd^  .Ij^y. 
theixif  and  we  saw  their  flag  rising  out  of  the 
low  moundfi-^for  in  Flanders  the  art  of  forti-^ 
Q^jng  consists  in  burrowing  as  deep  as  possible — 
as  we  approached  the  town.    Several  Dutpb 
g^-^boats  were  in  the  river,  off  the  town,  and,. 
i^  the  reaches  of  the  Scheldt  below,  we  got 
glimpses  of  divers  frigates  and  corvettes,  riding- 
ajt  anchor.    As  an  offset  to  the  works  of  their 
enemies,  the  Belgians  had  made  a    sort  of. 
entrenched  camp,  by  enclosing  the  docks  with, 
tempomry  ramparts,  the  defences  of  the  town, 
aiding  them,  in  part,  in  effecting  their  object. 

One  of  our  first  visits  was  to  the  cathedral* 
This  beautiful  edifice  had  escaped  without  ma« 
terial  damage  from  the  recent  conflicts,  though 
the  ganridon  of  the  citadel  have  thrown  a  few 
shot  at  its  tower,  most  probably  with  a  view 
to  drive  curious  eyes  out  of  it,  the  great  height 
enabling  one  to  get  a  complete  bird's-^e  view 
of  what  is  going  on  within  their  walls.  The 
celebrated  Bubenses  were  cased  in   massive 


jtiitnber  to  render  thein  homh^pTOQt,  and^  of 
donrse,  were  invisible*      - 

Frooessiote  of  peasants  were  passing  ^fhiiB 
church  to  churdi,  the  whole  dajTi  to  inplofe 
svecour  against  the  cholera,  which,  by  the 
way^  and  contrary  to  all  rule  for  a  lew  and 
j»oiat  country,  is  said  to  be  very  light  herm. 
The  Flemings  have  the  reputation  of  being 
among  the  most  bigoted  Catholics,  and'  the 
most  Ignorant  population  of  Europe,  This 
accounts,  in  some  measure,  £br  the  exiatenee 
of  the  latter  quality  among  the  first  inhabitairts 
0{  New  York,  most  of  whom  were  from  Flan- 
ders, rather  than  from  Holland,  I  have  found 
many  of  our  names  in  Antwerp,  but  scarcely 
one  in  Holland.  The  language  at  home,  too, 
15  much  nearer  the  Flemish  than  the  Dutch ; 
though  it  is  to  be  {Mresumed  that  there  must 
have  been  some  colonics  from  Holland,  in 
a  province  belonging  to  that  nation,  I  lis- 
tened to-day  to  a  fellow  sending  quack  me- 
dicines, and  vilely  printed  legends,  to  a  song 
which,  tune  and  all,  I  am  quite  sure  to  have 
heard  in  Albany,  when   a  schoolboy.      The 


tmdtviating  cbfHtiieter  and  habits  of  ^  ]M0pl4 
too,  appear  to  be  very  much  like  those  wfaicb 
existed  aiBcnDg'OOTselves^  before  the  4ii^uisl  of 
eastern  emigwbioai  ^wallowed  up  eviefjrthing 
eiren  to  the.  suppan.  I  remember  to  ha^e 
heard  this;  same  quacic  singing  this  same  song, 
in  the  Very:  same  place,  in  June  1826,  whek 
we  first  visited  Antwerp.  The  effect  was  ^3t- 
ttedlngly  ludicrous^  for  it  seemed  to  me,  that 
the  fellow  had  been  occupying  the  same  spot, 
employed  in  the  same  pursuits,  for  the  last 
five  yearsy  although  the  country  had  been  re- 
vcdutionized.  This  is  also  a  little  characterise 
tic,  for  some  of  our  own  Communipaws  ai^e 
said  to  believe  we  are  still  the  property  of 
the  United  Provinces.  - 

The  Flemish  language  has  many  words 
Ukat  are  French  in  the  spelling,  but  which 
have  ^itirely  different  meanings,  representing 
totally  different  things  or  ideas.  De  is  one. 
In  French  this  word,  pronounced  der,  wHh- 
oot  dwelling  on  the  last  letter,  is  a  preposition, 
generally  mea&ittg  '^  of/'  Before  a  name,  with- 
out  being  ino^irporated  with  it,  it  is  an  in- 
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tunable  sign  of  nobility^  being  even  irequentlj 
aflSxeJ  like  the  German  von,  to  the  fiunify 
name»  on  attaining  that  rank.  In  Flemi«b^ 
it  id  an  article,  and  is  pronounoed  precisely 
as  a  Dutchman  is  apt  to  pronounce  the,  mean-t 
ing  the  same.  Thus  De  Witt^  means  the 
White^  or  White;  the  Flemings  using  the 
article  to  express  things  or  qualities  in  the 
abstract,  like  the  French.  Myn  Heer  I>9 
Witt  is  just  the  same  as  Monsieur  le  Blancv 
or  Monsieur  Du  Bois,  in  French ;  one  of  wbick 
means  Monsieur  White,  and  the  other  Mon* 
sieur  Wood.  So  nearly  does  this  langua^ 
resemble  the  English,  that  I  have  repeatedly 
comprehended  whole  sentence^  in  passin^p 
through  the  streets.  Now  in  New  York,  w& 
used  to  think  the  Dutch  had  become  corrupted 
by  the  English,  but  I  fency  that  the  corrupt 
tion  has  been  just  the  other  way. 

We  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Flemish 
artist  of  extraordinary  merit,  at  Paris ;  and  this 
gentleman  (Mr.  Wappers)  kindly  called  this 
morning  to  take  us  to  see  the  gallery.  The 
cc^ction  is  npt  particularly  laige^  nor  is  it 
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rich  in  cabinet  pictures,  bdng  chiefly  composed 

« 

of  altar-pieces  taken  from  churches.  The  works 
are  principally  those  of  Rubens,  Vandyke,  and 
a.  few  of  the  older  masters.  The  Vandykes, 
I  thinks  are  the  best.  On  the  whole,  it  struck 
me  there  were  more  carious  than  pleasing 
pictures  in  this  gallery,  although  they  are  aH 
valuable  as  belonging  to  a  school  The  study 
of  the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross ''  is  among 
them,  and  it  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any- 
thing else.  Vandyke  certainly  rose  in  our 
^timation,  after  this  close  comparison  with 
his  great  rival :  he  is  altogether  more  human 
than  Rubens,  who  is  a  sort  of  Dutch  giant 
in  the  art ;  out  of  the  natural  proportions,  and 
always  a  giant. 

Mr.  Wappers  permitted  us  to  see  his  own 
painting-room.  He  is  of  the  school  of  the 
great  Flemish  masters,  and,  I  think,  quite 
at  the  head  of  his  profession,  in  many  of  its 
leading  points.  It  was  curious  to  trace  in 
the  works  of  this  young  artist  the  effects  of 
having  Rubens  and  Vandyke  constantly  before 
him,  corrected  by  the  su^estions  of  his  own 
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genius/  Hid  St jle  is  something  between  thfe 
tWa ;  broader  and  bolder  tbMi  Vanikye,  -and* 
leifs  robust  than  Rtibens. 

We  went  the  round  of  the  churches,  Ibr;? 
if  Italf  be  the  land  of  marbles,  Belgium  is,  or 
rdttrer  has  been,  the  very  paradise  of  tBosre 
who '  carved  in  wood,     I  have  seen  more-  de*^ 

licate  and  highly-finished  works  of  this  sort^t 

- 
in  a  si!ndl '  way,  in  other  countries  ;  as^  in  Ihef^ 

high  ?eHefb  of  Santa  Maria  delia  Salute,  it  ^ 

Venice;  but  nowhere  else  is  so  mudi  attemjit^ 

ed,  w,  indeed,  so  much  achieved  iii  thH  braintl^  ' 

of  art,  as  here.     Many  of  the  churches  ate ' 

quite  surrounded  by  oak  conf^ion^  that  are ' 

highly  and  allegorically  omandettted ;'  tfaoiigh, 

in  general,  the  pulpits  contain  the  most  da* 

borate  designs,  and  the  greatest  efforts' of' Hiis 

curious  work.     One  at  Brussels  has  the '  Cbn-^ 

version  of  St.  Paul,  hcH'se,  rider  and  afi,  lai^r 

than  life.    The  whde  is  well  wrought,-  ewn'to^^ 

the-.e^ipressioB.     But   the  best  specmiehs  &' 

carving  in  wood  ihsA  I  r6aQaefiibef ,  were  a  fHr 

figufes  over  tlie  door  of  an  hospital  that  we  saw 

in  19&%,  tban^  I  itow  ^forget  whether  it,  was 
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s^Gqipcam  or  .^,  Breda.    Ooa  often  isees  /{tart, 

1Slffi7  .^  V^  jff^teo^im  and  a ,  w]4er9PT^ : 
reputation,  that  is  wanting  in  Mhe  n^ture^  ^m^. 
plicjty^  and  i^epose  of  these  %ure$* 

*  Wfi  w«nt  to  see  a  cpUection  of  pictures,  pwpt 
ed  ,bj  Mn  Van  Lankeien. ,  It  is  a  yefrj.  jGpi^. 
pjiei^j  but  there  are  few  paintingi .  by  y^Wr 
gjo^%  arti9ts»  A  Van  der  Heyden  (an  did  Nj^,; 
Y{^  .name,  by  the  way,)  surpassed  anythUig. 
I  knaws  j»  its  atmosphere.  Poussini  and  fli^rr' 
own  T^iti^t  CoK  e^ccel  in  this  high  meritp  but/ 
tUs  jpicture  of  Van  der  Heyden  has  a  oqU,  grey 
tr^^^parency  that  seems  actually  to  have  transt 
fefred  a  Dat^ch  atmosphere  to  the  canvass. 

We  areturn^  to  Brussels  in  time  to  dine.* 
At .  Malines ,  I*  stood  with  admiration  beneath* 
thi^  great  tawier,  which  possesses  a  rare  majesty*. 
Ku^it  j^j)  completed  according  to  the  orirr 
ginal.  pla9»  I  believe  it  would  have  been  the 
h^est. 'Church^ower  in  Europe.  In  the  evon^ 
ing  we bi^a.caU.from  Mr.. and  Mrs.  ■  -""^  and 
mafl^  t  an.  appoitMbment  •  to  vkit  the'  palace  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  motning. 

J  was  up  betimes  jaieKt4ay»  and  took  awalb 
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rMnd  Ae  park,  and  on  the  Upper  boderards* 
The  injories  done  in  the  fight  have  been»  jin 
sdtte  measure,  repaired,  but  the  place  was  den 
serted  and  melancholy.  The  houses  line  oni!^ 
side  of  the  boulevards,  the  other  bekig  t^p&k 
to  the  fields,  which  are  highly  cultivated  and ' 
unendoeed  This  practice  of  cutting  off  a  towa 
like  a  cheese^paring  is  very  common  on  tihn 
continent  of  Europe,  a,nd  tl^  effect  is  odd  t0 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  stra^ling  subufbs^ 
lis  in  Ammca  and  England. 

At  ten  we  went  to  the  palace>  aocordiog^ 
to  appointment  The  royal  abodes  at  Bruaseb 
are  very  plain  edifices,  being  nothing  more  thab 
long  unbroken  buildings,  with  very  few  exteamal 
ornaments*  This  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
stands  in  the  park,  near  that  of  the  King, 
and  is  a  ample  parallelogram  with  two  gate&i^ 
The  principal  apartments  are  in  the  same  form^ 
being  an  entire  suite  that  are  entered  on  one  side 
and  left  on  the  other*  There  is  great  good  tasto 
and  eleganoe  in  the  disposition  of  the  rodkns; 
A  few  are  rich,  especially  the  salle  de  bal^ 
which  is  really  magnificent.    The  place  was 
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k^  just  as  it  had  been  left  by  its  last  ^oe^ 
cBpants,  liBopold,  witii  good  taste,  not  to  mf 
good  feeling,  religiously  respecting  thdr  rights^. 
A  pair  of  gkves  belonging  to  the  princess  were 
stown  11%  precisely  on  the  spot  where  she  had 
left  them ;  and  her  shawls  and  toys  wete  lying 
camslessly  about>  as  if  her  return  were  moment* 
asdtf  expected.  This  is  true  royal  courtesy, 
which  takes  thrones  without  ranorse,  while 
it  respects  the  baubles. 

This  palace  had  many  good  pictures,  and 
Wiotig  others  a  Raphael  There  was  a  Paul 
Potter  or  two,  and  a  couple  of  pictures,  in 
the  same  style,  as  pendants,  by  a  living  artist 
of  tiie  name  of  Verboeckhoven,  whose  work 
sustained  the  comparison  wonderfully  welL 

We  were  shown  the  window  at  which  the 
robber  entered  who  stole  the  jewels  of  the 
jnincess ;  an  event  that  has  given  room  to  the 
enemies  of  the  house  of  Nassau  to  torture 
into  an  accusation  of  low  guilt  against  her 
husband.^      I  have  never  met  a  gaitleman 

9  This  afiadr  of  the  jewels  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  is  one  proof, 
among  many  others,  of  the  influence  of  the  vilest  portion  of 
mankind  over  their  fellow-creatures.    It  suited  the  convenience 
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laNm>  )i;Hia .  appeared  to  thkik  the  accueatiop 
mnOif  of  any  credit,  or  who  treated  it. as 
more  than  the  gossip  of  undertiugs,.  eica^e- 
iBtad  bjr  the  agents  of  the  {uress^ 

From  the  palace  of  the  Prince,  of  Oirai;^ 
ire  weat  to  the  house  of  Prinoe  Augi|8te.4*Ahr 
rtaiberg^  to  see  his  collection.  This  is  one 
of  the.  best  private  galleries  in  Europe  thoiigh 
not  particularly  large.  It  is  rich  in  the  works 
of  Teniefs,*  Woovermans,  Both,  Cuyp^  Pptter, 

and  views  of  some  miscreant  who  pandered  for  the'  press,  (and 
tiie  world  is  full  of  them,)  to  throw  out  a. hint  that  M  JPrince 
q{  Orange  had  been  guilty  of  purloining  the  jewels  to  pay  l^s 
gambling  debts,  and  the  ignorant,  the  credulous,  and  the  wonder- 
mongeis,  believed  a  charge  of  this  natune,  against  a  fntit'md 
generous  soldier !  It  was  a  chaige,  that,  in  the  nature  of  things^ 
could  only  be  disproved  by  detecting  the  robber,  and  one  thgit  a 
prince  and  a  gentleman  would  scarcely  stoop  to  deny,  Aeeident 
^voured  the  truth.  Tile  jewels  have,  oddly  enough,  been  dis- 
covered in  New  York,  and  the  robber  punished.  Now>  the 
i^etch  who  first  started  this  groundless  calomisy  against  the  Prnce 
pfOrange,  belongs  exactly  to  that  school  whose  members  impart 
to  America  more  than  half  her  notions  of  the  distinguiibed  men 
of  Europe. 

.  *  One  hean  of  occasionally  dtseovertog  good  pictures  in  the 
struts,  an  event  that  actually  once  oceurred  to  the  writer.  Sboctly 
after  th«  revolution  of  1830,  in  passing  through  the  Cairousely  he 
bought  a  female  portrait,  that  was  covenMl  with  dirt^  bisi  tnot 
materially  tiijuted.  Finding  it  beautifully  paii^d,  euposityied 
him  to  question  the  man  who  had  sold  itr    Tbis^peisoliiaffiiraed 
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Bettibrandt,  and  ihe  other  nmsterg  of  .the  ramit 
tiyi  Among  others  is  a  first-rate  Gerard  Dfmw 
(asQtotfaer  New  Yofk  name).   . 

I  passed  the  evening  at  the  hcmae'  6£  on 
®Dfg6sh*  gentleman,  where  the  masrter  of  the 
last'kiamed  gallery  was  one  of  the-  oomf&wfi 

'A>  guest,  a  Sir — -,  amused  mt  by  tiie 

■ 'peculiarly  British  manner  in  which  he  con* 
^^&A  a  few  remarks  on  America.  Speaking 
^^a*  countrywoman  of  ours,  who  had  lately 
A^exx  at  Brussels,  he  said  that  she  called 
standing  up  to  dance^  'taking  the  floor/'  and 
lie  was  curious  to  know  if  it  were  a  usual 
ferm  of  expression  with   us«      I  bad  to  teU 

thatritwas  a  portrait  <^  the  wife  of  David  Teniers  painted  by 
kilnsellL  He  was  not  believed,  of  couraey  and  the  thing  was  fcMv 
^<6tteB^  until  two  picture-dealers,  who  accidentally  saw  it,  at  di£- 
teent  tidnes,  affirmed  that  it  was  by  Teniers,  though  neither  knew 
ytka-  Original:  of  the  Hk«ness.  On  examining  the  catalogues,  the 
voter  found  that^sneh  a  picture  had  existed  in  Paris,  befoce 
the  tewnlntioo,  and  that  it  was  now  lost.  But  his  picture  was 
square,  while  that  was  oval  aud  much  larger.  The  dealer  was 
que8ti(8ied  again,  on  Uw  appearance  of  the  picture,  without  giting 
..him  any  elue  to  the  object,  and  he  explained  the  matter  at  once, 
by  sayiin^  that  it  had  once  been  oval,  but  the  canvass  getting  an 
injury,  he  had  reduced  it  to  its  .present  form.  Since  tfaeuy  an 
.eagiaving  has  beat  discovered  that  scarce  leaves  a  doubt  as  to  the 
ongitiali^  of  the  portrait. 
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hiniy  we  said  a  hone  ^'  took  the  track,*'  in  raciiig» 
and  as  this  lady  came  from  a  racing  region, 
she  might  have  used  it,  con  amore,  especially 
in  the  gallopade.     Capt.  ,  of  the  navy, 

once  called  out  to  the  ladies  of  a  quadrille 
to  ^^  shore  off,"  when  he  thought  the  music 
had  got  the  start  of  them;  and  it  is  lucky 

that  this  Sir did  not  hear  him,  or 

he  would  have  set  it  down  at  once  as  an 
Americanism.  These  people  are  constantly 
on  the  hunt  for  something  peculiar  and  ridi- 
culous in  Americans,  and  make  no  allowance 
for  difference  in  station,  provincialisms,  or 
traits  of  character*  Heaven  knows  that  we 
are  not  so  very  original  as  to  be  thus  ruth- 
lessly robbed  of  any  little  individuality  we  may 
happen  to  possess. 
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{School  System  in  America^— American  Maps. — Leave  Brussels. 
—Louvain.— Quarantine^ — libge.  —The  Soleil  d'Or. — King 
Leopold  and  Brother.— Royal  Intermarriages. — Environs  of 
Li^e.— -The  Cathedral  and  the  Church  of  St.  Jaques. — Cere* 
monies  of  Catholic  Worship. — ^Churches  of  Europe.— Taverns 
of  America. — Prayer  in  the  Fields. — Scott's  error  as  regards 
the  Language  spoken  in  Li^ge. — Women  of  Li^;e. — Illumina- 
tion in  honour  of  the  King. 

Dear . 


In  the  morning  the  Director-General  of 
Public  Instruction  called  to  obtain  some  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  the  common 
school  system  in  America.  I  was  a  little 
surprised  at  this  application,  the  Finance 
controversy  having  quite  thrown  me  into  the 
shade  at  the  Tuileries^  and  this  court  being 
just  now  so  dependent  on  that  of  France. 
You  will  smile  at  this  opinion,  but  even  facts 
are  subject  to  such  circumstances,  and  great 
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meo  submit  to  very  Httle  iBfluencea,  occasioB- 
idly.^  The  old  gioQnd  of  explaining  the 
power  of  the  States  had  to  be  gone  over, 
find  the  affair  was  dbposed  of  by  agreeing 
that  written  queries  should  be  sent  to  Pans. 
I  had  a  similar  application'  from  a  Frendi 
functionary  not  long  since*  A  digest  of  the 
facts,  as  they  are  connected  with  the  Static 
of  New  York,  was  accordingly  prepared,  and 
-handed  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
This  gentleman  rose  in  debate  with  the  docu- 
-ment  in  his  hand,  and  got  on  wdl  enough 
until  he  came  to  the  number  of  children  in 
the  schools  (near  half  a  million),   which  8p- 

*  A  few  months  before  this,  a  friend^  not  a  Frenchman^  called 
•on  tiie  writer  at  Paris.  He  began  to  make  inquiries  on  t!he 
subject  of  American  Farliamentaxy  Law,  that  were  entirely  oot 
of  the  track  of  his  usual  conversations,  and  finally  submitted  a 
series  of  written  questions  to  be  answered.  When  the  subject 
was  disposed  of,  the  writer  asked  his  friend  the  object  of  these 
unusual  investigations,  and  was  told  that  they  were  for  the  nse 
of  a  leading  Deputy,  who  was  thoroughly  ^^e  milieu.  Surprised 
at  the  name,  the  writer  expressed  his  wonder  that  the  applicatioo 
had  not  been  made  to  a  certain  agent  of  the  American  govem- 
ment,  whose  name  had  already  figured  before  the  public,  as 
authority  for  statistical  and  political  facts  against  him*  The 
answer  was,  in  substance,  that  those  fiicts  were  intended  for 
effect  f 
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fWfed  toJHm  to  be  to  mxick  ofoA  fif  pm- 

.fOTikm  to  whole,  numbers  (a  Mttfe  exceedfaig 

ttm0  »Hiom)  that,  without'  hetitatidii,  be  m- 

^HaseA  them   on   his   own    re^xmsibility  eae 

Aaifi!    As  a  proof  that  no  more  was  nKant 

itiftei  ito  keep  within  reasonable    bounds^  be 

itumedntely  added  ^^or  all  there  are.''    Now 

/tbiff  is*  a  £aur  specimen    of   the   mann^    ih 

r  which  Ainenca  is  judged,  her  system  osplahi^ 

^^. anther  &cts  curtailed.    In  Europe  erery- 

thitg  must  be  reduced  to  a  European  standard^ 

.>t9».ili0^eTm  received.     Had  we  been  Calm«dcs 

,i)r , j^iieds,  any  marvel  might  go  down;   but 

.|)(ling  deemed  merely  deteriorated  Europeans, 

tanned  to  ebony,   our  facts  are  kept  closely 

within  the  current  notions.    Such  a  dispro- 

jjbrtion  between  adults  and  minors  being  un- 

kiiawa  in  this  hemisphere,  it  was  at  once  set 

^wh  as  an  American  exaggeration,  to  pretend 

to  have  them  in  the  other.    What  were  our 

bfficial  returns  to  a  European  preju^ce  ! 

. .  Not  long  since  an  artist  oE  reputation  came 

to  me,  in  Paris,  with  a  view  to  get  a  few 

hints  for  a  map  of  the  Hudson,  that  had  bea^ 

VOL.   I.  L 
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ordered  as  an  illusfaration  of  one  of  our  books. 
He  was  shown  all  the  maps  in  my  possession, 
some  of  which  were  recent  and  sufficiently 
minute.  I  observed  some  distrust  in  his 
manner,  and,  in  the  end,  he  suggested  that 
an  old  French  map  of  the  Canadas,  that  he 
had  in  his  pocket,  might  possibly  be  more 
accurate  than  those  which  had  just  been  re- 
ceived from  America.  The  map  was  pro- 
duced, and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
was  utterly  worthless ;  but  an  intimation  to 
that  effect  was  not  well  received,  as  the  artist 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  consider  the 
Americans  as  map-makers.  At  length  I  was 
compelled  to  show  him  Poughkeepsie  laid 
down  on  his  map  directly  opposite  to  Albany, 
and  to  assure  him  gravely  that  I  had  myself 
travelled  many  a  time  in  a  north  and  south 
direction,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  in  order  to 
go  from  one  of  these  places  to  the  other,  and 
that  they  were  eighty  miles  asunder ! 

We  left  Brussels  at  noon,  and  reached 
Louvaiu  at  three.  Though  not  taken  so 
completely  by  surprise  as  we  were  last  year. 
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the  town-house  still  gave  us  great  pleasure. 
They  were  at  work  repairiug  it,  and  the  fresh 
stones  gave  it  a  mottled  look,  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  one  of  the  most  es^traordinary 
edifices  I  know.  It  is  a  *  sort  of  condensation 
of  quaintness,  that  is  quite  without  a  rival 
even  in  this  land  of  laboured  and  curious 
architecture.  The  little  pavilion  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  that  lies  on  the  road,  was  still 
deserted  and  respected.  I  dare  say  his  fishing- 
rods  and  fowling-pieces  are  intact,  while  his 
inheritance  is  shorn  of  half  its  glory. 

There  was  a  quarantine  before  entering  the 
Prussian  states  on  account  of  the  cholera,  and 
having  understood  that  we  should  gain  in  time 
after  quitting  Brussels,  beyond  which  the  malady 
has  not  yet  extended,  we  went  no  farther  than 
Thirlemont,  where  we  passed  the  night.  The 
place  is  insignificant,  and  the  great  square  was 
chiefly  occupied  by  *^  awkward  squads"  of  the 
new  levies,  who  were  drilling  as  fast  as  they 

» 

could,  in  readiness  for  the  Dutch.  The  Bel- 
gians have  readied  Protocol  No.  67,  and  they 
b^n  to  think  it  is  most  time  now  to  have 
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somediing  more  substantial*  They  will  find 
King  William  of  the  true  '' hard-kopping'' 
faoreed. 

The  next  morning  we  posted  down  to  Li^ 
in  time  to  take  a  late  breakfast.  The  road, 
from  Brussels  to  this  place  has  run  through  a- 
fertile  and  well-cultivated  country,  but  the 
scene  changed  like  magic,  as  soon  as  we  got 
a  glimpse  of  the  valley  of  the  Meuse.  Li^ge 
has  beautiful  environs,  and  the  town  is  now 
the  seat  of  industry.  Coal-pits  abound  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  and  iron  is  wrought  in  a' 
hundred  places*  As  we  drove  tlwough  the* 
antique  and  striking  court  of  the  venerable 
episcopal  palace,  and  emerged  on  the  great 
square,  we  found  the  place  alive  with  people, 
and  our  arrival  at  the  Soleil  d'Or  produced 
a  sensation  that  seemed  inex{dicabl&  Land*- 
lord,  lacquies,  populace  and  all,  ran  to  gneet 
us,  and  people  were  hurrying  to  the  spot  in 
every  direction.  Tbere  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  wait  the  result  patiently,  and  I 
900D  saw  by  the  coU  looks  of  the  servants,  and 
the  shrug  of  Frani^ois,  who  had  jumped  down 
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to  order  rooms,  that  there  was  mutual  disap* 
pointment.  Everybody  turned  their  badc« 
upon  us^  and  there  we  sat  in  the  shadow  of 
neglect,  after  having  momentarily  shone  in  the 
sunshine  of  universal  observation.  It  had  been 
merely  ascertained  that  we  were  not  the  King 
of  the  Belgians  and  his  brother  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha.  The  Solefl  d'Or. 
which,  like  other  suns,  is  most  apt  to  shine  on 
the  great,  veiled  its  &ce  firom  us,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  quit  the  great  square,,  and  to  6eek 
more  humble  lodgings.  These  were  soon  ob« 
tained  at  the  Black  Eagle,  a  clean  and  good 
house. 

I. went  to  the  police  immediately  with  my 
passport,  and  found  that  one  of  our  five  days 
of  quarantine  had  been  comfortably  gotten  rid 
of  at  Thirlemont. 

These  quarantines  are  fooUsh  things,  and 
quite  easily  evaded.  You  have  been  told  the 
manner  in  which,  last  year,  instead  of  spending 
five  times  twenty-four  hours  in  a  hut,  shut  up 
with  a  Russian  Princess,  I  drove  into  the  court 
of  our  own  hotel  in  Paris  <m  the  evening  of  the 
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fifth  day,   and  M ,   yoa  will  remember^ 

merely  tarned  the  flanks^  of  a  sentinel  or  two, 
hy  walking  a  mile  in  the  fields.  We  were 
advised,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  onr  passport 
visid  at  Brussels,  the  moment  we  arrived,  and 
the  intermediate  time  would  have  counted  on 
the  fi'ontier,  but  being  in  no  haste,  we  pre^ 
ferred  proceeding  regularly* 

The  next  day  the  town  filled  rapidly,  and 
about  noon  the  cannon  announced  the.  entranee 
of  the  King.  A  worse  salute  was  never  fired; 
but  his  Majesty  is  greeted  with  smiUng  &ees, 
which  is,  probably,  more  to  his  liking.  He  id 
certainly  a  prudent  and  respectable  man,  if  not 
a  great  one;  and  just  now  very  popular.  I 
met  him  and  his  brother  in  the  streets,  the 
day  after  their  arrival :  they  were  in  an  opdn 
carriage  and  pair,  with  two  boys,  the  sons  of 
the  Duke,  on  the  fi*ont  seat.  Leopold  has  a 
grave  atid  thoughtful  fiace,  and  is  far  from  being 
as  well-looking  as  his  brother,  who  is  a  large 
comely  man;  not  unlike  the  Duke  Bernard 
of  Saxe-Weimar,  so  well  known  in  America. 
All  the  princes  of  the  Saxon  duchies  that  I 
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hove  seen,  are  large,  weU-formed  men^  while 
those  of  Saxe  Royal,  as  the  kragdom  is  called^ 
are  tiie  reverse.    A  dipbmatic  man,  here,  once 
remarked  to  me,  that  this  rule  held  good  as 
to  most  of  the  protestant  and  catholic  princes, 
throughout  Europe,  the  dose  intermarriages  of 
the  latter,  in  his  opinion,  affecting  the  stock. 
The  imagination  has  had  something  to  do  with 
this  notion,  for  there  are  certainly  many  ex- 
ceptions on  both  sides,  if,  indeed,  it  be^  a  rule 
at  all.    I  think,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
habits  of  the  mind,  mode  of  living,  and  climate, 
contribute  essentiaUy  to  vary  the  physiognomy ; 
hut  I  cannot  subscribe  fuUy  to  the  influence  of 
these  intermarriages,  which,  by  the  way,  are 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  circumscribed  among 
the  Protestants  as  among  the  Catholics.     The 
portion  of  Europe  that  is  governed  by  princes, 
is  divided  among  forty-four  different  states,^ 
of  whom  twenty ^eight  are  Protestant,  one  a 
Greek,   one  a  Mahomedan,  and  the  rest  are 
Catholics.     Hiese  forty-four  sovereigns  claim 
to  be  descended  from  nineteen  different  roots  : 

*  This  excludes  Lichtenstein^  Monaco,  and  Greece. 
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thus,  the  direct   nude   descendants  of  Hugh 
(^pet  occupy  the  thrones  of  France^  Spain^ 
Naples,  Lucca,  and  Portogal ;  the  latter  being 
derived  from  an  illegitimate  son  of  a  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  before  the  accession  of  the  Bour- 
bon branch.    The  houses  of  Austria,  Baden, 
Tuscany,  and  Modena,  are   derived    from   a 
Diike  of  Alsace,  who  flourished  in  the  seventh 
century.    I  was  mistaken  in  a  former  letter,  in 
saying  that  the  family  of  Lorraine  h  different 
from  that  of  Habsbourg,  for  it  is  said  to  be 
derived    in  the  male  line  equally  from  this 
Prince  of  Alsace^    The  Hohenzollems  are  on 
the  throne  of  Prussia,  and  possess  the  two  little 
principalities  of  that  name ;  while  the"  Emperor 
of  Russia   is   merely  a  Prince   of  Holstein. 
These  families  have  been  intermarr3ring  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  it  is  not  possible  that  they 
should  have   entirely  escaped  some   personal 
peculiarities;  still,  as  a  whole,  they  are  quite 
rBs  fine  physical  specimens  of  humanity,  as  the 
aiverage   of  their  subjects.      The  Princes  of 
Russia  are  singularly  fine  men ;  the  hous6  of 
Denmark  welUlooking;  the  Saxons,  the  royal 


braqqh  .excep(e<^  Bi(^  Ihan  usually  $p;  the 
house  of  Wurtenbufg  yery  Uke  the  English 
prnHy ;  the  Bourbmis,  as  a  fiunily^  are  a  fitie 
JCaqi;  theAustrians  peculiar,  and  less  comely^ 
tboi^h  the  women  are  often  quite  handsome ; 
Dop  Miguel  is  a  little  beauty,  very  mild  and 
gentlemaf^like  in  his  appearance,  though  Lady 
-7 — ,  who  sat  next  him  at  dinner,  on  a  certain 
p^casion^  assured  me  she  saw  nothing  but  blood 
^d  rapine  in  his  countenance!  Her  father, 
I^prd  --- — f  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  hjb  time* 
and  one  famiUar  with  high  political  events, 
gfi^vely  assured  me  he  gave  implicit  cr^aice 
tp  the  tales  we  have  heard  of  the  outrages 
committed  by  this  prince,  and  which,  if  true, 
render  him  a  fit  subject  for  the  gallows.  But 
I  have  seen  so  much  of  the  exaggeration  of 
^tipns^  that  incredulity,  perhaps,  has  got  to 

I 

be  a  fiiult  with  me.,  I  longed  to  tell  Lord 

what  I  had  heard,  in  En^and,  under  his  very 
no^e,  of  himself!  Among  other  absurdities,! 
I  had,  shortly  before  this  very  conversation, 
heard  a  respectable  Englishman  affirm  that 
suph  was  the  morgue  aristocratique  of  this 
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nobleman,  that   he    compelled    his  wife   and 
daughters  to  walk  backwards,  in  quitting  his 
presence,  as  is  done  at  court !     This  was  said^ 
of  a  man,  whom  I  found  to  be  of  more  simple, 
off-hand,  unpretending,  gentleman-like  deport- 
ment, whose  demeanour  had  more  of  the  nice 
tact  which   neither    offends    by   supercilious- 
ness, nor  wounds  by  condescension,  than  that 
of  any  other  man  of  rank  in  England.    To 
return  to  our  subject ; — ^the  Austrian  face  is^ 
certainly,  getting  to  be  prevalent  among  the 
southern  catholic  families,  for  all  of  them  are 
closely  allied  to  the  house  of  Habsbourg  by 
blood,  but  I   do  not    see    any  more  in  the 
physique  of  the  Saxon  Dukes  than  the  good  old 
Saxon  stamina,  nor  aught  in  the  peculiar  ap- 
pearance of  the  royal  branch  but  an  accident. 

Three  or  four  days  of  leisure  have  enabled  us 
to  look  very  thoroughly  at  the  exterior  of  Li^, 
which  is  certainly  an  interesting  town,  with 
lovely  environs.  There  are  some  very  good  old 
houses  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  a  few 
of  the  churches  are  noble  edifices.  The  cathe^ 
dral  and  the  church  of  St.  Jaques,  in  particular. 
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are  venerable  and  interesting  structures;  and  I 
stood  beneath  their  loftj  arches,  listening  to  the 
chants  of  the  choir,  and  inhaling  the  odours  of 
the  incense,  with  a  satisfaction  that  never  tires. 
I  sometimes  wish  I  had  been  educated  a  Catho- 
lic, in  order  to  unite  the  poetry  of  religion  with 
its  higher  principles.  Are  they  necessarily  in- 
separable ?  Is  man  really  so  much  of  a  phi- 
losopher, that  he  can  conceive  of  truth  in  its 
abstract  purity,  and  divest  life  and  the  affec- 
tions of  all  the  aids  of  the  invagination  ?  If 
they  who  strip  the  worship  of  Grod  of  its  facti- 
tious grace,  earnestly  presented  themselves  in 
the  garb  of  moral  humility^  rendering  their 
familiar  professions  conformable  to  their  gene- 
ral tenets,  and  stood  before  us  as  destitute  of 
self-esteem  as  they  are  of  ornament,  one  might 
not  so  much  feel  the  nakedness  of  their  rites ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  less  graceful  the  forms  and 
the  more  intense  the  spirituality  of  the  minister 
of  the  altar  become,  the  higher  is  his  tone  of 
denunciation  and  the  more  palpable  his  self^ 
righteousness.  In  point  of  fact,  when  the  pro- 
per spirit  prevails,  forms,  of  themselves,  become 
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of  little  account ;  and  when  men  begin  to  deem 
ihem  otbenrise,  it  is  proof  rather  of  the  wast, 
than  of  the  excess,  of  the  humility  and  charity 
.which  are  the  inseparable  companions  of  faith. 
J  do  not  say  that  I  would  imitate  all  the  un- 
meanii^.and  irreverent  practices  of  the  Romish 
^church  ;  and  least  of  all  oould  one  wish  to  see 
the  devout  and  solemn  manner  of  the  Protes- 
■tant  ministering  at  the  altar  supplanted  by  the 
unintelligible  mumblings  of  the  Latin  brevi- 
aries :  but  why  have  we  denounced  the  holy 
symbol  of  the  cross,  the  ornaments  of  the 
temple,  the  graceful  attire,  and  the  aid  of  mu- 
sic ?  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  for  the  Aoaeri- 
.can,  who  has  visited  Europe,  not  to  feel  the 
want  of  edifices  reared  in  honour  of  God,  which 
everywhere  exists  in  his  own  country*  I  do 
not  mean  churches,  in  which  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  pew-holders  have  been  maiply 
consulted,  for  these  pious  speculatbns  abound ; 
but  temples  to  mark  a  sense  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Deity,  and  which  have  been  reared  in  his 
honour.    It  m^y  be  easy  enough  to  account  £>r 
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the  absence  of  soch  biiMdiiigs^  in  a  eountry  so 
peopled  and  still  so  young,  bat  this  does  not 
make  the  deficiency  the  less  (Avious. 

In  this  hemisphere,  scarcely  a  village  is  ap- 
proached, that  the  high  roof  and  towers  of  a 
church  do  not  form  its  nucleus,  the  temple  ap- 
peaiii^g  to  spread  its  protection  over  the  hum- 
bler abodes  of  men.  The  domes,  the  pointed 
and  lofty  arches,  and  the ,  Gothic  tracery  of 
cathedrals,  soar  above  the  walls  of  cities,  and 
everywhere  man  is  congregated,  he  appears  to 
seek  shelter  under  the  wide-spreading  wings  of 
%he  church.  It  is  no  argument  to  say  that , 
true  religion  may  exist  without  these  edifices,  for 
infidelity  may  also  exist  without  them,  and  if  it 
be  right  or  useful  to  honour  God  at  all,  in  this 
manner,  it  is  a  right  and  a  usefulness  to  which 
we  have  not  yet  attained.  The  loftiest  roofs  of 
an  American  town  are,  invariably,  its  taverns ; 
and,  let  metaphysics  get  over  the  matter  as  it 
may,  I  shall  contend  that  such  a  thing  is,  at 
least,  unseemly  to  the  eye.  With  us  it  is  not 
Gog  and  Magogs  but  grog  or  no  grog ;  we  are 
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either  a  tame  plane  of  roofs,  or  a  pyramid  in 
honour  of  brandy  and  mint-juleps.  When  it 
comes  to  the  worship  of  Ood,  each  man  appears 
to  wish  a  nut-shell  to  contain  himself  and  bis 
own  shades  of  opinion  ;  but  when  there  is  ques- 
tion of  eating  and  drinking,  the  tent  of  Pari 
Banou  would  not  be  large  enough  to  hold  us. 
I  prefer  large  churches  and  small  taverns. 

There  are  one  or  two  usages,  especially^  of 
the  Romish  church,  that  are  not  only  beautiful, 
but  which  must  be  useful  and  salutary.  One 
is  the  practice  of  leaving  the  church  open  at  all 
hours,  for  the  purposes  of  prayer.  I  have  sel- 
dom entered  one  of  these  vaulted,  vast,  and 
appropriate  Houses  of  God,  without  finding 
fewer  or  more  devotees  kneeling  at  the  different 
altars.  Another  usage  h  that  of  periodical 
prayer,  in  the  fields,  or  wherever  the  peasants 
may  happen  to  be  employed,  as  in  the  angelus, 
&c.  I  remember,  with  pleasure,  the  effect 
produced  by  the  bell  of  the  village  church,  as 
it  sent  its  warning  voice,  on  such  occasions, 
across  the  plains,  and  over  the  hills,  while  we 
were  dwellers  in  French  or  Italian  hamlets 
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Of  all  these  touching  embeUishments  of  life^ 
America,  and  I  had  almost  said.  Protestantism, 
is  naked;  and  in  most  cases,  I  think  it  will 
be  found,  on  inquiry,  naked  without  sufficient 
reason. 

The  population  of  Li^ge  is  still  chiefly  Ca- 
tholic, I  believe,  although  the  reign  of  the 
ecclesiastics  has  ceased.  They  speak  an  im- 
pure French,  which  is  the  language  of  the 
whole  region  along  this  frontier.  Scott,  whose 
vivid  pictures  carried  with  them  an  impress 
of  truth  that  misled  his  readers,  being  by  no 
means  a  man  of  either  general  or  accurate  at- 
tainment, out  of  the  immediate  circle  of  his 
peculiar  knowledge,  which  was  Scottish  tra- 
ditions, has  represented  the  people  of  Li^ge, 
in  Quentin  Durward,  as  speaking  Flemish ;  an 
error  of  which  they  make  loud  complaints,  it 
being  a  point  on  which  they  are  a  little  sen- 
sitive. A  poet  may  take  great  licences,  and 
it  is  hypercritidsm  to  lay  stress  on  these  minor 
points  when  truth  is  not  the  aim ;  but  this 
is  a  blunder  that  might,  as  well  as  not,  have 
been  spared,  and  probably  would   have  been, 
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had  the  sutiior  g^m  hwasdi  the  trotiUe  to? 
inquire  into  the  &<t.  But  for  the  eomplaintt; 
of  the  Li^geoiB^  the  ^ror  would  not  have  beeM 
very  generally  known,  however ;  certainly^  nWt^ 
by  me,  bad  I  not  visited  the  place* 

The  women  of  Li^e  appear  to  labour  ewst 
more  than  usual  for  this  part  of  Europe*  They 
are  employed  in  field-labour,  every  whare;  but 
in  the  towns,  more  attention  is  paid  to  the 
great  distinctions  between  the  employments  of 
the  sexes.  Here,  however,  I  saw  them  toiling 
in  the  coal-yards,  and  performing  the  offices  of 
the  common  portere.  They  were  much  employ- 
ed in  unloading  the  market-boats^  and  yet  they 
are  far  from  being  either  coarse  or  ugly.  The 
men  are  short,  but  sturdy.  The  average  stature 
appears  to  be  about  five  feet  five  and  a  half 
inches,  but  even  this,  I  think,  exceeds  the 
average  stature  of  the  French. 

The  town  has  been  illuminated  two  nights  in 
succession,  in  honour  of  the  King.  Every  one 
is  occupied  with  his  approaching  marriage  with 
the  Princess  Louisa  of  France,  or  as  it  is  now 
the  fiishion  to  say,  the  Princess  Louisa  of  Or- 


leiins-^^i*  sinee  the  i^voliAion  of  9^3&,  there  i^r 
no  longer  a  Kingy  imm*  any  doldren  of  TVance< 
l4  >ir6tiid  have  been  better  had  more  e^senti^ 
pbtots  been  attended  to  and  the  old  names  re* 
tained.  In  England  matters  are  differently 
iflimiiged,  for  there  the  goyemment  is  always 
ofi%  of  Kidg»  Lords,  and  Commons,  though  it 
i^^nstandy  fluctuating,  and  two  of  the  parties 
are  usually  cyphers. 
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LETTER  XI. 


Leave  Libge.-^Banks  of  the  Meuse^ — Spa. — ^BeaatiTul  Promeoades. 
— Robinson  Crusoe. — The  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobourg.  —  Fonner 
magnificence  of  Spa.  —  Excursions  in  the  Ticinity.  —  Departure 
fpomSpa.— Aix-la-Chapelle.  — The  Cathedral.  —  The  Post^ 
master's  Compliments. — Bergh«m. —  German  Enthusiasm.— 
Arrival  at  Cologne. 


Dear 


On  the  fourth  day  of  our  quarantine,  we 
left  Li^ge,  if  not  with  clean  bills  of  health,  with 
the  passport  bearing  proof  about  it  that  would 
enable  us  to  enter  Prussia  the  next  morning. 
The  King  and  his  brother  having  laid  all  the 
horses  in  requisition,  we  did  not  get  away  before 
two ;  but  once  on  the  road,  our  postilions  drove 
like  men  who  had  reaped  a  double  harvest. 

The  route  lay  for  some  distance  along  the 
banks  of  the  Meuse,  and  the  whole  region  was 
one  of  exquisite  landscape  beauties.    An  in- 
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tensely  dark  verdure — a  road  that  meandered 
through  the  valley,  occasionally  shifting  from 
bank  to  bank — hill-sides  covered^  with  fruit- 
trees  and  fragrant  with  flowers — country-houses 
— hamlets  —  cottages — ^with  every  appearance 
of  abundance  and  comfort,  and  back-grounds 
of  swelling  land,  that  promised  equal  beauty 
and  equal  affluence,  were  the  principal  features 
of  the  scene.  The  day  was  as  fine  as  possible, 
and,  everything  bearing  a  leaf  having  just  been 
refreshed  with  a  recent  shower,  we  glided 
through  this  fairy  region  with  something  like 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  we  had  formerly 
journeyed  in  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

The  Meuse,  however,  was  soon  abandoned 
for  a  tributary,  and,  after  proceeding  a  few 
leagues,  the  character  of  the  country  gradually 
changed,  although  it  still  continued  peculiar 
and  beautiful.  The  intensity  of  the  verdure 
disappeared  in  a  pale,  but  still  a  decided  green 
—-the  forest  thickened  —  the  habitations  no 
longer  crowded  the  way-side,  and  we  ap- 
peared to  be  entering  a  district,  that  was  aU 
together  less  populous  and  affluent  than  the 
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one  we  had.left»  but  which  was  always  neat, 
picturesque^  and  haying  an  air  of  comfort. 
We  were  gradually,  but  almost  imperceptibly, 
ascending. 

This  lasted  for  four  hours,  when,  reach^ig 
a  country-house,  the  road  turned  suddaily  ^t 
a  right  angle,  and  ran  for  near  a  mile  through 
an  avenue  of  trees,  bounded  by  open  meadows* 
At  the  termination  of  this  avenue  we  dashc^d 
into  the  streets  of  a  small,  well-built,  neat« 
and  compact  village,  that  contained  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dwellings,  besides  three  oi: 
four  edifices  of  rather  more  than  usual  pretenr 
sions.  This  was  the  celebrated  Spa,  a  water- 
ing-place whose  reputation  was  once  co-exten- 
sive with  civilization. 

We  drove  to  an  inn,  where  we  dined,  but 
finding  it  crowded  and  uncomfortable,  I  went 
out  and  hired  a  furnished  house  by  the  day, 
putting  our  own  servants,  with  an  assistant^ 
in  possession  of  the  kitchen.  Next  morning, 
perceiving  that  I  had  been  too  hasty,  and  that 
our  lodgings  were  too  confined,  I  dischaiged 
them  and  toc^  a  better.    We  got  a  dining- 
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room,  two  drawing-rooms,  several  bed-rooms, 
with  offices  &c.,  all  neat  and  well-furnished, 
jfer  a  Napoleon  a  day.  I  mention  these  things 
as  they  serve  to  show  you  the  facilities  a  tra- 
veller enjoys  in  this  pwt  of  the  world.  Nearly 
^very  house  in  Spa  is  to  be  had  in  this  man- 
ner, fitted  for  the  reception  of  guests,  the  pro- 
prietor occupying  a  small  building  adjoining, 
and  usually  keeping  a  shop,  where  wine  and 
groceries  may  be  had.  Servants  can  be  en- 
gaged at  any  moment,  and  one  is  thus  enabled 
to  set  up  his  own  manage  at  an  hour's  notice. 
This  mode  is  more  economical  for  a  large  fa- 
mily, than  living  at  an  hotel,  vastly  more  com- 
fortable, and  more  respectable.  Dinners  can 
be  had  from  the  taverns,  if  desired.  Franj^ois 
b^ing  something  of  a  cook,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Spa  assistant,  we  lived  entirely  within  our- 
selves. You  will  remember  that  in  hiring  the 
house  by  the  day,  I  reserved  the  right  to  quit 
it  at  any  moment. 

Spa,  like  most  other  places  that  possess  cha- 
lybeate  waters,  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  coun- 
try that  can  boast  but  little   of  its  fertility. 
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Still,  time  and  cultivation  have  left  it  the  cha- 
racter of  pale  verdure  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken^  and  which  serves  for  a  time  to  please 
by  its  novelty.     The  hue  looked  neither  wi- 
thered nor  sickly,  but  it  was  rather  that  of 
young  grasses.     It  was  a  ghostly  green.     The 
eye  wanders  over    a  considerable    extent    of 
naked  fields,  when  one  is  on  the  steep  wood- 
ed hills,  under  whose  very  brows  the  village 
is  built,  and  I  scarcely  can  recall  a  spot  where 
a  stronger  impression  of  interminable  vastness 
is  left,  than  I  felt  while  gazing  at  the  illimita- 
ble swells  of  land  that  stretch  away  towards 
France.     The  country  is   said   to  be  in   the 
mountains  of  the  Ardennes,  and  once  there 
was  the  forest  through  which  the  **  Boar  of 
Ardennes"  was  wont  to  roam;  but  of  forest 
there  is  now  none ;  and  if  there  be  a  mountain. 
Spa  must  stand  on  its  boundless  summit.     High 
and  broken  hills  do  certainly  appear,  but,  a^  a 
whole,  it  is  merely  an  upland  region. 

The  glory  of  Spa  has  departed !  Time  was 
when  the  idle,  the  gay  and  the  dissolute  crowd- 
ed to  this  retired  village  to  intrigue  and  play, 
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under  the  pretence  of  drinking  the  waters; 
when  its  halls  were  thronged  with  princes  and 
nobles,  and  even  monarchs  frequented  its  f^tes 
and  partook  of  its  festivities.  The  industrious 
inhabitants  even  now  spare  no  pains  to  render 
the  abode  pleasant,  but  the  capricious  taste 
of  the  age  liires  the  traveller  to  other  springs, 
where  still  pleasanter  haunts  invite  their  pre- 
sence. Germany  abounds  with  watering-places, 
which  are  usually  rendered  agreeable  by  a  ju- 
dicious disposition  of  walks,  and  by  other  si- 
milar temptations.  In  nothing  are  the  money- 
grasping  and  shiftless  habits  of  America  ren- 
dered more  apparent,  than  in  the  inferiority 
of  her  places  of  public  resort.  In  all  these 
particulars  nature  has  done  a  good  deal  for 
some  of  them,  but  nowhere  has  man  done  any- 
thing worth  naming. 

A  trifling  expenditure  has  rendered  the  rude 
hill  which,  covered  chiefly  with  evergreens, 
overlooks  Spa,  a  succession  of  beautiful  pro- 
menades. Serpentine  walks  are  led  through 
its  thickets,  agreeable  surprises  are  prepared 
for  the  stranger,  and  all  the  better  points  of 
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vSevF  wv  onnuneoted  b]r  seHt&  aod  sooiiMf- 
i^faowoL  Oik  <#  tbeie  fbom  was  ooi«r0i:% 
i«:  peMiaaept  pratoetite  agaiart  liie  tv^MlfiAr 
itfaatThad  a  mame  which  amttied  ns,  Ifioag&^it 
pna  appraptiate  eaongfa^  so  &r  as  dicpislniie 
%e»t  *  It  was  caHed  a  **  mushrooiD)"  ktieittg, 
ill  faot^  a  sort  of  woodai  umbrdla,  tiot'^'WEtlttBSb 
(those«9hidi  the  French  xnarket'^woiiikn  sfovafl 
jQver  tiidr  heads  in  the  streets  of  ^^oi^  tfnd 
whi(Sh,  more  sentimental  and  imaginadMyi'ttteJr 
tbnn  a  ^  RMnson/'  in  honoiir  of -IloUilBsai 
€nitsoeJ^  This  mushroam  was  tibe'sdedeicfMa 
remai^fate  occurrence,  that  itwilL  scsfMixiip& 
ta^^dote/  but  whidi^  taking  all/togetfaerpffiHy- 
Qishesia  ludicrous  sample  of  natioul  TDttacitet* 
to^  sajT;  nothing  of  miracles.  u  ^  I'r  ^-Aiv: 

i.  "The* waters  and  the  air  togsitfaer,  proYoAcjfo 
<fae  T  90 1.  tniich  a  tonic,  that  wf^  -,  dbtefwiu^i  itp 
passi  ia  week  at  Spa,  A"  » wha.wSs  ^immk- 
to  Iteving'Paris^  as  •scarcely  to  be  4ble  ttA^eift^ 

'  •  Pf6it6fiilttfd  iBky^tir^iKdnA  Tbiil^itftrQbcerwexiltlofawi^b 
the  ^»n  of  a  Mr.  Jtobin^on,  at  PariSii  Th^  sorter  denied  that 
such  a  person  lived  in  the  hotel.  ''  ^ut  Kere  is  his  caret ;  Mr. 
fCbl^ton;  ffro^y  lEtttel^-^.r. .  r<'£gh^''-}(»ki%  it^tltf^oifd^ifJtlei 
est  Monsieur  Ro-ban-spiim  .*  c*est  ^tie  chose.  Sans  doute.  Mon- 
sieur  a  entendu  parler  du  celebre  Ho-ban-totem  r 
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the  eanridgey  gMwng  sUtaagib  ia  b  way  toidc- 
<%lit  i»  idl.  The  dbokfE  and  tke  quavmtiiie 
iagetber  iiiduoe  a  good  many  people  to  come 
:ihb  way^  «id  though  few  remain  as  long  as 
e|BndT«%  the  constant  arrivals  senre  to  iicep 
frtteotiw  alive.  Among  others^  the  Buke  of 
Snaca-Gobowg  passed  a  tiight  here,  on  his  Way 
\hsme.  He  appeared  in  the  public  room,  for  a 
•few  minntes ;  but  so  few  were  assembled,  that 
he  retired,  it  was  said,  disappointed^  There 
it  still  dome  playing  in  public,  and  occasionally 
the  iohaUtants  of  Verviers,  an  affluent  manu- 
fiictariag  town,  near  the  Prussian  firontier, 
oome  over  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  a 
UkxMf  brilliant  evening.  These  meetings 
take  place  in  the  Redoute,  a  building  of  mo- 
derate dimensions,  erected  in  the  heart  of  the 
place,  accdrding  to  a  very  general  German 
eitttom ;  WamchaU,  the  ancient  scene  of  re- 
velry, standing  albof  in  the  fields,  deserted  and 
desolate^  as  does  a  rival  edifice  of  more  recent 
existence.  The  dimensions  and  style  of  these 
structures  give  one  an  idea  of  the  former  gaiety 
and  magnificence  of  Spa,  though  the  only  use 
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that  either  ia  now  put  to,  is  to  fi^nish  a  room 
for  a  protestant  dei^man  to  preach  io^  Sun- 
days. 

As  health,  after  all,  is  the  greatest  boon  of 
life,  we  loitered  at  Spa  a  fortnight,  endeavour- 
ing to  while  away  the  time  in  the  best  way 
we  could.  Short  as  was  our  stay,  and  trans- 
ient as  were  the  visits,  we  remained  long 
enough  to  see  that  it  was  an  epitome  of  life. 
Some  intrigued,  some  played,  and  some  passed 
the  time  at  prayer.  I  witnessed  trouble  in  one 
mSnage,  saw  a  parson  drunk,  and  heard  much 
pious  discourse  from  a  captain  in  the  navy  ! 

We  got  little  Ardennes  horses,  which  were 
constantly  parading  the  streets,  led  by  coun- 
trymen in  blouses,  to  tempt  us  to  mount,  and 
took  short  excursions  in  the  vicinity.  Some- 
times we  made  what  is  called .  the  tour  of  the 
springs,  of  which  there  are  several,  each  dif- 
fering from  the  others  in  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties, and  cply  one  of  which  is  in  the  vfllage 
itself,  the  rest  being  a  mile  or  more  distant. 
At  other  times,  we  Ipunged  in  the  shops,  ad- 
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miring  and  purchasing  the  beautiful  boxes  and 
ornaments  that  are  known  as  Spa  work,  and 
which  are  merely  the  wood  of  the  hills,  colour- 
ed by  being  deposited  for  a  time  in  the  spring, 
and  then  painted  and  varnished  highly.  Simi- 
lar vrotk  is  made  in  other  places,  but  nowhere 
else  as  beautifully  as  here. 

At  length  ennui  got  the  better  of  the  good 
air  and  the  invigorating  water,  and  I  sent  for 
my  passport  and  the  horses.  Franj^ois,  by  this 
time,  was  tired  of  cooking,  and  he  carried  the 
orders  for  both  right  joyfully,  while  my  hour- 
geois  received  his  Napoleons  with  many  hand- 
some expressions  of  regret,  that  I  dare  say 
were  truer  than  common.  In  the  mean  time 
we  hurried  about  with  our  cards  of  P.  P.  C. ; 
bidding  adieu  to  some^  without  the  slightest 
expectation  of  ever  meeting  them  again,  and 
promising  others  to  renew  the  acquaintance 
on  the  Rhine^  or  among  the  Alps,  as  events 
might  decide.  At  half-past  eleven  all  was 
ready,  and  shaking  hands  with  two  countrymen 
who  came  to  see  us  off,  we  took  our  places, 
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^od  daahed  awa^.  from  Qur  m^mgp  i^>  4  S^-^^ 
night's  dttcatton,  its  viiceremoiik>ttd7  aa  ir e  bai) 
step{)ed  into  it  *  ^ 

.  T^  dog^rtar  raged  with  all  its  fiU7^  as  ivje 
drove  through  the  dose  and  p^2t-up  vpUq]!9 
that  Ue  between  Spa  and  Vervicirs*  At  f h« 
latter  place  we  began  to  ascend^  unlii  iifalljr 
we  reached  a  broad  and  naked  heights  4^^}^ 
oy^rlpoked  a  wide  reach  of  country  tiowar^^ 
1^  *^ast.  This  was  the  region  that  ?lies  ai^)iii4 
the.  An^^nt  capital  of  Charlemagve^  andi  is  jiqw 
a  part  of  what  M.  de  Pradt  has  dqsccUiediAs 
^'«  facade  thrown  before  £urope^''  or  -^ 
modem  and  disjointed  kingdon^  of  Prns^ia^ 
We  reached  Uie  frontier  on.  the  he^t  ^of  X^v^ 
where>  everything  proving:  to  be  en  r^le^w^ 
met  with  no  obstruction  or  delay. 

•  While  crossing  the  swell  of.laiyl  just.QKen- 
tionedi  the  wind  changed  with  a  suddenness 
that  we  are  apt  to  think  American,,  bfut  whicph 
OQcurs  mqre  fr^nqntly  in  this  bemi^e]e^>  <^ 
rather  Jn  this  part  of  it^  than  in  our  own*  The 
peculiarity  of  the  Amencain  cli«uite  is.  its  e^-* 
aggeratipn  rather  than.  its.  fickleness ;  its  pass- 


aged  from  ^xttefne  h€«t  to  extretite  cold,  mfore 
tUdii  the  ft^ueticy  of  its  le^er  transitiOBfs; 
One  never  thinks  of  an  umbreUn  in  Akn^c^ 
y^h  a  ddttdleSB  ^y ;  whereas^  during  t}ie«{>ring 
liiohtfas  m  partlcuW,  there  is  tio  security  against 
rUki '  in  hour  at  a  time,  near  the  western  coast 
^  Europe,  more  especially  north  of  the  Bay 
<lf  Biscay.  -On  the  present  occasion,  we  passed 
ia'  a  few  minutes  from  the  oven  to  the  ice- 
^NkHise)  and  wei*e  travelling  with  cloaks  aboti^ 
tti^/'aiid^osed  windows,  long  before  we  reached 
"Aix-la-Chapelle,  at  which  andent  town  w^ 
iftpriv^  about  sik.  Unlike  Spa,  where  we  had 
^e  choice  among  a  hundred  ftimished  houses, 
Aix  was  so  crowded  that  we  got  narrow  lodg- 
ihgs;  with  great  difficulty,  in  a  second-rate 
hotel.  . 

' '  As  a  matter  of  course,  although  it  was  going 
oVier  old  ground  with  most  of  us,  we'  could 
do  no  less  than  look  at  the  sights.  The  en- 
^rOns  of  Aix,  though  exceedingly  pretty,  and 
V  well  ornamented  by  country-houses,  are  less 

Beautiftfl    than    those    of   Li^ge.      Although 
Charlemagne  h to  been  buried  near  a  thousand 
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3rearB>  and  there  is  no  longer  an  Emperor  of 
Germany,  or  a  Eong  of  the  Romans^  Aix^Jar 
Chapelle  is  still  a  town  of  more  than  80^000 
iahabitasits.  It  is  a  crowded  and  not  a  paiv 
tictilarly  neat  place,  though  material  improve- 
ments are  making,  and  we:: have  been.,  more 
pleased  with  it  this  year  than  we  ^ere'  last. 
The  town^house  is  a  very  ancient  structure^ 
one  of  its  towers  being  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Romans,  and  it  is  celebrated  as 
having  been  the  place  of  meeting  of  two  Euro- 
pe^ congresses ;.  that  of  1748,  and  that  of 
our  own  times.  It  has  a  gallery  of  portraits 
of  the  different  ambassadors,  a  big-wi^ed  if 
a  not  big-witted  set. 

The  cathedral,  though  imperfect,  is^  a  noble 
and  a  curious  monument :  the  choir  is  modern, 
that  is  to  say,  of  Gothic  workman^p,  and  only 
five  hundred  years  old,  while  the  main  body 
is  an  antique  rotunda,  that  dates  more  than 
twice  as  far  bade,  or  as  remotely  as  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne  himself.  There  is  a  circular 
gallery  in  it,  around  which  the  thrones  of 
the  Emperor  ^d  Electors  were  formerly  placed. 
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at  ^e  ceremonies  of  coronations.  '  Each  (^ 
l^ese  thrones  was  flanked  by  small  antique 
eolumns,  brought  from  Rome^  but  which  during 
the  reign  of  Napoleon,  in  the  spirit  of  .mono, 
poly  and  desecration^  that  marked  the  era,  had 
been  transferred  to  Paris,  where  some  of  them 

*  Extract  from  the  unpublished  manuscript  of  these  letters : 
**  You  have  lately  been  at  Richmond  Hill,''  said  Mr.  — ;  «  did 
you  admire  the  view,  as  much  as  is  the  feshion  ?"  <<  To  be  frank 
with  you,  I  did  not.  The  Park  struck  me  as  being  an  indifferent 
specimen  of  your  parks;  and  the  view,  though  containing  an 
exquEsite  bit  in  the  fore-ground,  I  think,  as  a  whole,  is  both  tame 
and  confused."  '^  You  are  not  alone  in  your  opinion,  though 
1  think  otherwise.  Canova  walked  with  me  on  the  terrace, 
without  seeming  to  be  conscious  there  was  anything  unusual  to 
be  seen.  He  scarcely  regarded  the  celebrated  view  a  second 
time.  Did  you  know  him?''  '^He  was  dead  before  I  came 
to  Europe."  "Poor  Canova!  —  I  met  him  in  Paris,  in  1815, 
in  a  ludicrous  dilemma.  It  rained,  and  I  was  crossing  the 
Carrousel  in  a  fiacre,  when  I  saw  Canova  stealing  along  near 
the  waUi^  covered  in  a  cloak,  and  apparently  uncertain  how  to 
proceed.  I  drove  near  him,  and  offered  him  a  seat,  lie  was 
agitated,  and  appeared  like  a  man  who  had  stolen  goods  about 
hii;Q.  The  amount  of  it  was,  that  they  were  distributing  the 
pictures  to  their  former  owners,  and  having  an  order  to  receive 
'^  la  Madonna  della  Seggiola,"  he  had  laid  hands  on  the  prize,  and^ 
in  his.  eagerness  to  make  sure  of  it,  was  carrying  it  off,  under  his 
cloak.    He  was  afraid  of  being  discovered  and  mobbed,  and  so 

I  drove  home  with  him  to  his  hotel."    I  think  Mr. named 

this  particular  picture,  though  I  have  somewhere  heard  it  was 
never  brought  to  Paris,  having  been  sent  to  Sicily  for  security : 
it  might,  therefore,  have  been  another  painting. 
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are  stitt^  set?i|i,  stondiDg  wJ^l^e  gpUitry.  <)f  M» 
Tuilerie^.  ^^^,q^T  %h9t  w^b , Ujiaj^d  in  Qm- 
lem^ne's  tomb  standi  in  tbis.gaUe^pj^  iMid  W^ 
long  usod  a^.a  throne  fqr  the  'Empqrov^. 

The  cathedrftl  is  said  to  be  ciqhiin.i^dl^c^ 
and^  among  other  things,  it. has  som^  of  ih^ 
manna  from  the  desert^  and  a  bit  o£AafOQt9 
rod !  It .  has  a  ^window  or  t^Ox  in  {^  ^t^r^d 
chapel,  which  have  a  few  panes  of  exquisi^e^ 
painted  glass  th,at  are  much  zno|:e  prf^ioW; Jt|kfi|» 
either.  ..    ,. 

At  noon  I  sent  my  pa^i^ort.  tq^herpoe^ 
house  for  horses,  and,  in  return,  I  ^^  -a  ym^ 

ft 

from  the  postmaster  in  cpm^^m^uit.  to^  ^ 
republic  of  letters.  We  said  a  fiaiv  ^tteiv^ 
ing  things  to  eaph  other,  much,  to  U^  .anHQer 

ment   of  A ,    when  we  took .  flur  depcutr 

ure. 

» 

,  T|ie  country,  after  quitting  the  yuXUfiy  .  erf 
AiX|*  became  flat  and  monQtQUou^j.ajid  \%  was. 
in  the  midst  of  a  vast  lev^  dist^t .  %]m%  w^ . 
found  the  tow^  pf.  Jiwlie^^*  th^.  «i^im  >qC.  ^be 

X 

1  •  ' 

^'yAacheuy  m  Gennaii.     In  French  it  is' pronounced  ^ts-la 
Chapelle.    .  .  .      -  •  ' 


%|]te&nt^.dAcIiy,-'^Btirted  Ibehitid' 'grassy  ramparts, 
tteft  V€te'  scMcdy  'vSible  until  %e  were  act- 
WMf'^]^ae&ig  thtttt.    It  is  a  tanie  affct'ih- 

■ 

significant  place,  at  present.  At  Berghera, 
a?-'^t  ^  or  tWo  furtheri  I  -  had  another  visit 
ftttoi^'the'^stmaster  and  his  clerk,  who  made 
HO^iGfHjJfe  4ti  asking  me  if  I  was  the  man 
li*ii  %fote  books !  We  talk  a  great  deal 
9^^W^  .niEfctional  intelligence  in  America,  and 
^^^fily-with  truth,  when  we  compare  our- 
selves with   these  people  in  many  important 

V  * 

plii^iild^  I  but  Uocks  are  not  colder,  or  can 

Bi^i  fless' Vial  reverence  for  letters,   arts,   or 

•  « 

^Hfdl^edt  'ciJltiVation  of  any  kind,  than  the  great 
bftlft'C^  the  American  people.  There  are 
a^^ftNi^  ai^ong  us  who  pretend  to  work  them- 
sil^^  'ftp  into  enthu^asm  as  respects  the  first, 
more  especially  if  they  can  get  a  foreign  name 
tIPidOliiie  ;  but  it  is  apparent,  at  a  glance,  that 
ii^m  fwi  'enthusiasm  of  the  pure  water.  For 
tM§,  GeHnany  is  the  land  of  sensations,  whe- 
th<dt^  ijiusic,  poetry,  amis,  or  the  more  material 
arts  b^  their  object.  As  for  myself,  I  can 
boast  of  little  in  this*  way,  beyond  the  homage 
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of  my  two  postmasters,  which  perhaps  was 
TOiore  than  properly  feH  to  my  share;  but 
I  sh&U  oerer  forget  the  feeling  displayed  by 
a  young  German,  at  Dresden,  whom  chiance 
threw  in  my  way.  We  had  lodgings  in  a 
house  directly  opposite  the  one  inhabited  by 
Tieck,  the  celebrated  novelist  and  dramatist. 
Having  no  proper  means  of  introduction  to 
;this  gentleman,  and  unwilling  to  obtrude  my- 
self anywhere,  I  never  made  his  acqnaintmice, 
but  it  was  impossible  not  to  know>  in  so  small 
a  town,  where  so  great  a  celebrity  lived. 
Next  door  to  us  was  a  Swiss  confectioner, 
with  whom  I  occasionally  took  an  ice.  One 
day  a  young  man  entered  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, and  left  the  room  with  myself.  At  the 
door  he  inquired  if  I  could  teU  him  in  which 
of  the  neighbouring  hotels  M.  Tieck  resided. 
I  showed  him  the  house  and  paused  a  moment 
to  watch  his  manner,  which  was  entirely  free 
from  pretension,  but  which  preserved  an  in- 
describable expression  of  reverence.  "  Was 
it  possible  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  person  of 
M.  Tieck  ?"     "  I   feared  not ;    some  one  had 
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told  me  that  he  was  gone  to  a  watering- 
place."  ^^  Could  I  tdl  him  which  was  the 
window  of  his  room  ?'*  This  I  was  able  to 
do,  as  he  had  been  pointed  out  to  me  at  it 
a  few  days  before.  I  left  him  gazing  at  the 
window,  and  it  was  near,  an  hour  before  this 
quiet  exhibition  of  heartfelt  homage  ceased  by 
the  departure  of  the  young  man.  In  my  own 
case,  I  half  suspect  that  my  two  postmasters 
expected  to  see  a  man  of  less  European  coun- 

» 

tenance  than  the  one  I  happen  to  travel  with. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  we  reached  the 
margin  of  the  upper  terrace,  where  we  began 
to  descend  to  the  level  of  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine.  Here  we  had  a  view  of  the  towers 
of  Cologne,  and  of  the  broad  plain  that 
enviiions  its  walls.  It  was  getting  to  be  dark 
as  we  drove  through  the  winding  entrance, 
among  bastions  and  half-^moons,  and  across 
bridges,  up  to  the  gates  of  the  place,  which 
we  reached  just  in  season  to  be  admitted 
\vithout  the  extra  formalities. 
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The  Cathedral  of  Cologne.— The  eleven  thousand  Vii^s.— The 
'  SK^tdls  of  the  Ma^. — ^House  in  which  Rubens  was  born.— Waiit 
of  Cleanliness  in  Cologne. — ^Journey  seaumed.r^-The  Dtaoh^ 
fels.^Romantic  Legend. — A  Convent  converted  into  an  Inn 
—Its  Solitude— A  Night  in  it.— A  Storm.— A  Nocturnal  Ad^ 
ventii«8.— Gpm  figures.— An  Apparition*— The  Myetcsyfdif? 
solved. — Palace  of  the  Kings  of  Austrasia^ — ^Banks  of  the 
Rhinc—Coblentz. — ^Floating  Bridges. — Departure  from  Co^ 
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—The  Ritter  Saal.— Tower  of  the  Castle.— Anachronisms. 


Dear 


I  DO  not  know  by  what  dignitarj  of  the  '»an- 
dent  electorate  the  hotel  in  which  we  lodgled 
was  erected,  but  it  yras  a  qiatious  btnkliiig^ 
with  fine  lofty  rooms  and  a  respectable  gardeiii 
As  the  lai^age  of  a  country  is  influenced  t^ 
its  habits,  and  in  America  everything  is  sid 
much  reduced  to  the  standard  of  the  n^^il 
that  little  of  the  graceful  has  yet  been  produced, 
it  may  be  well  to  remind  you  that  this  wovd 
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**  garden,''  signifies  pleasure-grounds  in  Europe. 
It  may  even  be  questioned  if  the  garden  of 
Eden  was  merely  a  potager. 

After  breakfasting  we  began  to  deliberate 
as  to  our  future  movements.  Here  we  were 
at  Cologne,  in  Prussia,  with  the  wide  world 
before  us,  uncertain  whither  to  proceed.  It 
was;  soon  decided,  however,  that  a  first  duty 
Ti^s  to  look  again  at  the  unfinished  cathedral, 
th^at  wonder  of  Gothic  architecture ;  to  make 
a  -  pilgrimage  to  the  house  in  which  Rubens 
vir^s  born ;  %o  pay  a  visit  to  the  eleven  thou- 
satid  virgins,  and  to  *  buy  some  Cologne  water : 
after  which  it  would  be  time  enough  to  deter- 
mine where  we  should  sleep. 
-The  first  visit  was  to  the  bones.  These 
jDd^  J  are  let  into  the  walls  of  the  church 
tjpal:  omtains  them,  and  are  visible  through  a 
aoffc  of  i»geon-»holes  which  are  glazed.  Thsm 
k  <H9ie  .chapel  in  particular,  that  is  altogether 
decorated  with  the  bones  arrai^ed  in  this 
mwner,  the  effect  being  very  much  like  that 
of  an  apothecary's  shop.  Some  of  the  virgins 
tire  honoui^  with  hoUoW' wooden  or  silver 
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busts,  lids  in  the  tops  of  which  being  opened, 
the  true  skull  is  seen  within*  These  relies 
are  not  as  formidable,  tfaerefme,  as  one  woidd 
be  apt  to  infer  the  bones  of  deven  thousand 
virgins  might  be,  the  grinnii^  portion  o£  the 
skulls  being  unifarmly  veiled  for  propriety's 
sake.  I  thought  it  a  miracle  in  itself  to 
behold  the  bones  of  all  these  virgins,  bat, 
as  if  thqr  were  insufficient,  the  cicerone  very 
cooUy  pointed  out  to  us  the  jar  that  bad  held 
the  water  which  was  converted  into  wine  by 
the  Saviour  at  the  marriage  of  Cana !  It  was 
Asiatic  in  form,  and  may  have  held  both  water 
and  wine  in  its  day. 

The  cathedral  is  an  extraordinary  structure. 
Five  hundred  years  have  gone  by,  and  theve 
it  is  less  than  half  finished.  One  of  Jiie  towers 
is  not  forty  feet  high,  while  the  other  may 
be  two  hundred.  The  crane,  which  is  renew* 
ed  from  time  to  time,  though  a  stone  •  has>  not 
been  raised  in  years,  is  on  the  latter.  The 
choir,  or  rather  the  end  chapel  (hat  usui^y 
stands  in  rear  of  the  dioir,  is*  perfect,  and 
a  mot$t  beautiful  thisg  it  is.     The  long  narrow 
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windows^  that  are  near  a  hundred 'feet  in 
hfi^ht,  are  exquisitdy  pmnted, '-  creating  the 
peculiar  cathedral  atmospheife^  that  ingenious 
inv^entikm  of  some  poet  to  render  solemn  archi- 
tecture imi^native  and  glorious.  We  could 
noijt  dispense  With  looking  at  the  skulls  of  the 
Magi,  whidi  are  kept  in  an  exceedingly  rich 
rdiquary  or  shrine.  They  are  all  three  crown^ 
ed,  as  well  as  being  masked  Hke  the  virgins. 
There  is  much  jewellery,  though  the  crowns 
had  a  strong  glow  of  tinsel  about  them,  instead 
of  <rhe  mild  lustre  of  the  true  things.  Rubens, 
as  you  know,  was  of  gentle  birth,  and  the 
house  in  which  he  was  bom  is  just  such  a 
haMtation  as  you  would  suppose  might  have 
been  inhabited  by  a  better  sort  of  burgho*.  It 
is  'Said  that  Mary  of  Medicis,  the  wife  of 
Henry  IV,  died  in  this  building,  and  tradi-^ 
lion,  which  is  usually  a  little  ambitious  of 
effect,  has  it  that  ^le  died  in  the  very  room 
in  which  Rubens  was  bom.  The  building  is 
now  a'  public-House. 

I  do  not.  know  that  there   is  a  necessary 
connexion   between  foul    smells  and  Ciidogne 


iidfi(b  to  Aive :  Adr  vliitersi  iii«&'the  T^iHm8s&&£ 
t^Ksf  goeat  sutidole.  Bk^retsMe  W'^ti,  Wi», 
we  continued  tojhner  tbrottgli  the  M!r^^%ftliX 
DdarjTOdtt,'  nsiting^  lomong  otfcer^  tfilfig*;  ^he 
flsrsiaag  bridgei  irfaere  we  o&te  ^dre  ebj^^^ 
thb  sight  of  tile  blue  waters  of  '«he'  RiiiSi^ 
giatidnp  beneath  our  feeti  •   ■   •  "  ^  *^'^^ 

'  like  ttVLe^Jianeurs,  we  p^nalttedi^  tha««^1i? 
direot  dur  steps,  and  at  twelve/ ^i^dfit^ith^^KKtf 
stnelte-  and  heat,  we  entered  the  ^  bmiSl§^? 
threaded  the  haif-mooni^  abbafis  <Md  §m^ 
mounds  again,  and  issued  into  1!he'{)ui^b  AW*'SP 
the  unfenced  fields,  on  the  Wosk  plfaS^Hteii>' 
stretehe^  for  miles  towards  th«  etiiiit,  br^i^-^te^ 
dfeeclSon  of  Bonn.  The  day  *wa8  siulti^'  tttt*' 
we  fuBy  enjoyed  the  transition.  ^  In  'this  |*lrlt' 
of  Germany  the  pbstiliohs  are  tio'lagg(Edrds,  dndv 
we  trbtt6d  merrily  across  the  wide  p!AlnVre*feh^-> 
ing  Bonn  long' before  it  wsls  time  to  i^efiffesTi' ' 
oursdte^.  The  hors6s  wei^e  ^kng6d; '  a«d ♦  W-* 
proceeded  itaEtfedM^.    'A&  tedaeft  ih*^ittwtt  T- 
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jKu^^Qfi^^  1>£lbdir.'lQ(ig|big^^avi6d  wm  tlmpUii^ 
il^^f^P^^  ,, JSavt%  80  ilateljr  «]:coa>sfaiiiSl 
18%<«T(^fi<^^i3  f^>'  I  d^U  mwelj  tcmchj  liipoa 
Sa/^  £ow^s  91  were  onbitted  beiiMre^raiid  keep 
X^Hi^f  !i9¥n9t$d  with  -cue  mavetitaits^  >  ^ 

^ffjTha.Afi^i^raoQiti.  was  lovely,  when,  paasioDgrtfae 
t(ay^i9)4,ai^,  qastle-crowned  steep  of  Godifibfiigt; 
^AAHP^SA^hed  the  hills,  where  the  road  finr  the 
first  time  runs  on  the  immediate  borders  aftboL' 
^f^SWt:'^  P#|M)site  to  \]s  were  the  Seven  luiuin- 
4lMPnil{9p!?d.  by  the  ruins  of  the  Draohenfris^ 
S^Si^rfWi  iSASonry  wearing  the  appearanoe .  <^ 
hpiD^  tACUdderied    together   under  the    akw 
m^iffH  5Pf  :f e^A^rles ;  and,  a  little  in  adrancei 
tto(jc9^g(  q£v  Bplapdseck    peered  above   the 
^Ol^di^d  jockB  .on  pur  own  side  of  the  river* 
"Vfuro  l€^  ji^n4^. divided  the  stream,  and  on  one 
ofitbeuii.$toc4the  i^paqious  building  of  a^.epn- 
vent.    Mmfy  one  at  all:  fami^ar  with  tbfii  tna* 
diti^jpsi  of  1  tJbie  Rhine,  has  beard  the  story;  pf ,  the. 
ci^iusftier,  vfh9,.Teti^rning  frorn  the  war?,  fpui^ 
hij»/))^?pthf4  a  nu^  in  this, ji^ylu,m«    It  would 
seei»jptbat.'Ji^f.jw;Qreijas  rife .  Ijfffpre  the  *rt,  of 
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ptinting  had  been  pressed  into  tfadr  servjoe^  or 
newspapers  known,  as  tfaej  are  to-day^  for  she 
had  been  taught  to  tfamk  him  dead  or  incot^ 
slant;  it  was  much  the  same  to  har.     Th^ 
castle  which  ov6rk)oked  the  island  was  built  fiar 
his  abode^  and  here  the  l^end  is  prudentij' 
sflent.    Although  one  is  not  bound  to  believe 
tdl  he  hears;   we  are  all  charmed  with   the 
images  which  such  tales  create,  espedaUj  when, 
as  in  this  case,  they  are  aided  by  visible  and 
tangible  objects  in  the  shape  of  good « stone 
walls.    As  we  trotted  along  und^  the  brow  of 
the  mountain  that  upholds  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Charlemagne^s  nephew,  my  eye  rested 
musingly  on  the  silent  pile  of  the  convent. 
^^  That  convent,"  I  called  out  to  the  postilion, 
**  is  still  inhabited  ?"   "  /a,  mem  HxrTy  es  ist  ein 
gasfhaus.''    An  inn ! — ^the  thing  was  soon  ex- 
plained.    The  convent,  a  community  of  •  Bene- 
dictines,   had   been    suppressed,  some    fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  and  the  buildings  had  been 
converted  into  one  of  your  sentimental  taverns. 
With  the  dosest  scrutiny  I  could  not  detect  a 
soul  near  the  spot,  for  junketing  in  a  ruin  is 
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my  special  nrerwrn.  A  hamlet  stood  on  the 
bftnk  at  no  great  distance  above  the  island; 
the  postilion  grinned  wl»en  I  asked  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  get  horses  to  this  place  in  the 
iEK)ming»  for  it  saved  him  a  trot  all  the  way  to 
Oberwinter*  He  promised  to  send  word  in  the 
eeurse  of  the  night  to  the  relay  above,  and  the 
whole  affair  was  arranged  in  five  minutes* 
The  carriage  was  housed  and  left  under  the 
oare  of  Frani^ois  on  the  main  land,  a  night  sack 
thrown  into  a  skiff*,  and  in  ten  minutes  we  were 
•afloat  on  the  fihine.  Our  little  baric  whirled 
about  in  the  eddies,  and  soon  touched  the 
upper  point  of  the  island. 

We  found  convent,  gasthaus, '  and  senti- 
ment, without  any  pre-occupants.  There  was 
not  a  soul  on  the  island,  but  the  innkeeper,  his 
wife,  a  child,  a  cook,  a  crone  who  did  all  sorts 
of  work,  and  three  Prussian  soldiers,  who  were 
billeted  on  the  house,  part  of  a  detachment 
.  that  we  had  seen  scattered  along  the  road,  all 
the  way  from  Bonn.  I  do  not  know  which 
were  the  most  gladdened  by  the  meeting,  our- 
selves or  the  good  peojde  of  the  place ;  we  at 
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fiiscbng  mjtfaiiiB like  retii^mBntnxtS\Af€rpe^aoi 
tiiQ^fOt  aeein^anydnng.  like  guests-  Thei  mar 
9^etted  tliat  we  had  come  ja  late^  forcaltoge 
p«ifty>'  had  jufit  left  him ;  and  we  ftlkata(ted 
ourselves  that  we  had  not  come  any  sooner^  Jfiir 
precisely  the  same  reason.  As  sood  aa&ibobm- 
pifehended  our  tastes,  he  very  frankly  ouhBitted 
that  eviery  room  in  the  convent  wa^^impbyl 
^^  There  is  no  one,  but  these,  on  the^^  isknid^ 
jRTot  a  living  being,  herr  grt^r  *«*"  these  p^ci^ 
pk)  have  made  a  count  of  me,  .whstbob^mr 
not.  *  Here  then  were  near  tii^o  faundrett  across 
environed  by  the  Rhine,  prettily  lAiipDtedllia 
wood  and  meadow,  absolutely^  at  tonn  ind^cy. 
You:  can  readily  imagine,  with  what  avidity  a 
{iarty  of  young  Parisiennes  pvofited  by  tlsrit 
liberty,  while  I  proceeded  forthwith  ^o '  ddspdxt 
the  larder,  and;  then  to  inspect  the  doxsteik 
Sooth  :.to  say,  sentiment  had  a  good  dnial  to^ido 
wjth  two  of .  the  courses  of;  a  ditiner  -  id;<  l^^oiki- 
ntnswerth,  for  so  is  the  island  calledi  -  Tte 
buildings  !were  spacious,  and  far  from*  ^m^M^^ 
apd  H  waa  a  pltestmt.tfaing  to  pramenade  in 
i^Qisteis  that  had  so  lately  beeiii  trodden  <1)y  htdy 


bptdbjiDf  ^  Lkbfnmnnlcfa'*  in  smh  a  ploae^  bM 
&jjpr<Dn9e4  to  be  8  oear  neighbour  to  'boitiii74 

inAs-tfceH.emeiikig.  closed  we  tocdc  po8S€S^t6n^'($f 
tortindiBSi  ;.Otir  parlour  had  been  thafc  of  th^t 
l^dj^^bess^  amd  A-^ —  had  her  bed^famnbeH 
3!beseL  were  apacious  rooms  and  well  furhisbed. 
Thq  gisidiwBie  put  into  the  cells,  where  giris 
oogbkijiii^wr.  ta  be  pat  Jetty  bad  anbtbeit 
Memii  fiifi]D>  and^  these  dispositions  made;  I 
aallied^iiprtfli  gloDe»  in  quest  of  a  sensatioo. 
,  ry^kim  qitense  heat  of  the  day  had  engendered 
a  ^kt."  7?he  thunder  was  muttering  mnong 
thei^'  seven  moumttans,^'  and  occasionally  a  flash 
ii&ij^iktning/iliumined  the  pitchy  darkneSR^  of 
tiiej  night.'!  I  walked  out  into  the  groUnife, 
<^t^  t  the  mod  was.  fiercely  howUng  through 
the  .Ctrees,  A  new  fladi  illumined  the^  hiRs, 
aild  I  diaticictly^  saw  die  naked  rock  of  t^ 
JOtcmheofels^  ndth/ die :  bixikeii  tower  tottering 
<w  the  balfifuiiied  ctag^:  looking  fearful  and 
«ttp^r;pfituitfdl«   ^  By  watoUng;  -.  a  minote/  another 
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flash  exposed  Rolandseck^  looking  down  upon 
me  with  Inelancholj  sdicitade«  J^g  dn^s  be- 
gan to  patter  on  the  leaves,  and,  still  bent  on 
sensations,  I  entered  the  buildings. 

The  cloisters  .were  gloomy,  but  I  looked  into 
the  vast,  smoked,  and  cavern-like  kitdien, 
where  the  household  were  consuming  the  frag-' 
ments  of  our  dinner.  A  light  shone  from  the 
door  of  a  low  cell,  in  a  remote  comer  of  the 
cloisters,  and  I  stole  silently  to  it,  secretly 
hoping  it  would  prove  to  be  a  supernatural 
glimmering  above  some  grave.  The  three 
Prussians  were  eating  their  cheese^parings  and 
bread,  by  the  light  of  a  tallow  candle,  seated 
on  a  stone  floor.  It  was  short  work  to  squeeze 
all  the  poetry  out  of  this  group. 

The  storm  thickened,  and  I  mounted  to  the 
gallery,  or  the  corridor  above  the  cloisters, 
which  communicated  with  our  own  rooms. 
Here  I  paced  back  and  forth,  a  moment,  in 
obscurity,  until,  by  means  of  a  flash,  I  disco- 
vered a  door,  at  one  extremity  of  the  passage. 
Bent  on  adventure,  I  pushed  and  it  opened* 
As  there  were  only  moments  when  anything 
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could  be  seen,  I  proceeded  in  utter  darkne^, 
udng  great  caution  not  to  &11  through  a  trap. 
Had  it  been  my  happy  fortune  to  be  a  found- 
ling, who  had  got  his  reading  and  writing  ^*  by 
nature/'  I  should  have  expected  to  return  from 
the  adventure  a  Kerzog^*  at  least,  if  not  an 
Brz-Herzog.f  Perhaps,  by  some  inexplicable 
miracle  of  romance,  I  might  have  come  forth 
the  lawfal  issue  of  Roland  and  the  nun ! 

As  it  was,  I  looked  for  no  more  than  sensa- 
tions, of  which  the  hour  promised  to  be  fruitful. 
I  had  not  been  a  minute  in  the  unknown  re- 
gion, before  I  found  that,  if  it  were  not  the 
abode  of  troubled  spirits,  it  at  least  was  worthy 
to  be  so.  You  will  remember  that  I  am  not 
now  dealing  in  fiction^  but  truth,  and  that, 
unlike  those  who  ^*  read  whai  they  sing,  and 
sing  when  they  read,"  I  endeavour  to  be  ima- 
ginative in  poetry  and  literal  in  my  facts.  I 
am  now  dealing  strictly  with  the  latter,  which 
I  expect  will  greatly  enhance  the  interest  of 
this  adventure. 

Aft»  taking  half-a-dozen  steps  with  extreme 
caution^  i  paused  a  moment,  for  the  whole  air 

•  Duke.  t  Arch-Duke. 
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to  be  filled  by  a  clatter,  as  if  tea 
tkamMamd  bits'  wings  were  striking  9^fimst 
gtaw  This  was  eridentlj  within  the  covrent, 
wliile,  without,  the  wind  howled  even  kindle 
tbon  ever.  Mj  hand  rested  on  something,  I 
knew  not  what.  At  first  I  did  not  even  kneiw 
whether  I  was  in  the  open  air,  or  not,  fhr  I  Mt 
tiie  wind,  saw  large  spaces  of  dim  light,  imd 
y^t  could  distinguish  that  something  like  a 
vdalt  impended  over  my  head.  Preseptiy  a 
vivid^  flash  of  lightning  removed  ail  doubt.  It 
flickered,  seemed  extinguished,  and  flared  up 
agmni'  in  a  way  to  let  me  get  some  distinet 
ideas  of  the  locus  in  quo.  I  had  clearly  faion^^ 
dered  into  the  convent  chapel ;  not  upon  i«| 
paiiieroent,  which  was  on  a  level  with;  the 
cloisters  below,  but  into  an  open  gallery,  that 
comfiannicated  with  the  apartments  of  the  nuns, 
and  my  hand  was  on  the  chair  of  the  lady 
aUiess,  the  only  one  that  remained.  The 
dim  light  came  from  the  high  arched  windows, 
and  the  bats*  wings  were  small  brokai  panes 
mttling  in  the  gale.-  But  I  was  not  alone.  Bf 
the  tran»bBl  l%fat  I  saw  several  grim  figwo^ 


Mm^  a^d  )Kiwd,.'«Ml  ooerappeiMd  tBLfarii 
iteorafesrfpMl  .At  the  8%hfrc£tiic^e  in&ral^ 
fpmiMe^fjfyriiMtf  catme  and.  wmli  mtk  the 
tuj^itm/^ab^s  of  the  %btnidg,  by  a  dBoll 
idiwi  oC  i4eii%  I  caught  m  jgelf  sfaoiitii3g»  nidiei 
tH^n  aaiigiiig;--^'' Ship  ahoy !  ship  ahoy !  rntic^lat 
fduserj  what  the^?"  in  a  voice  loudt  a«  tisd 
iinoilflL  <  Ait  la$t,  here  was  a  sensation !  HdM^ 
#-<i|(lzdn  flashes  rendered  me  fataaSbr  with' the 
diabcMcaLHlobkiilg  forms,  and  as  I  n^w  knew 
i^hdieit^K  Idok.  for  them,  even  their  grim  •ooHiH 
tMttades  imsce  getting  to  be  famiUar«  At  ;t)^ 
^mitQie];ti;ivibeii>I'Was  about  to  address  Ifaemin 
inoatw^lthe^doojR  bj  wl^ich  I  had  entesed  the 
giUerjt.Qpeited  sbwly,  and  the  witbeifed)  face 
lifiian,^ohl''ifoi&fl(n  appeared  in  a  flash.  -The 
timnder  came  <n6i^  and  the  fece^vaoisfaedrtrt 
^i£ttlip'<aiiojF !  '.ship  nhoy !  — * idiattofaieer>  twlttt 
eUei^r  ?"  i  Time  was :  another  pauser^the  dddr 
cmiKeumore\44)eneC  aiid'theofitcetiX£>-dppeared; 
Iiga^tftdet^  andi  Jo9iif|  jgri^ai;^7if  ^)!oti  aik  tne 
y^y,,hiBAn  lodyi^ayi  hrtbuse  it;  scbmed  to  be 
wm^^sitoi  ;ihb;  ^gtMnd  lefilct  ««f  i  thir^sMner  and 
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place.  The  door  slammed,  the  &ce  vanished, 
and  I  was  alone  again  with  the  demons.  By 
this  time  the  gust  was  over^  I  groped  mj  way 
out  of  the  gallery,  stole  through  the  corridor 
into  my  own  room,  and  went  to  bed.  I  ought 
to  have  had  exciting  dreams,  especially  after 
the  Liebfraumilch,  but,  contrary  to  all  rule,  I 
slept  like  a  postilion  in  a  cock-loft,  or  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  middle  watch. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast,  A had  a 

melancholy  tale  to  relate ;  how  the  poor  old 
crone,  who  has  already  been  mentioned,  had 
been  frightened  by  the  gust — how  she  stole  to 
the  chapel  to  mutter  a  prayer — ^how  she  opened 
the  door  of  the  gallery— rhow  she  heard  strange 
sounds,  and  particularly  certain  groans— -how 
she  had  dropped  the  candle — how  the  door  had 
blown  to,  and  she,  miserable  woman,  had  stolen 
to  the  bed  of  her  (A — ^'s)  maid,  whom  she  had 
implored  to  give  her  shelter  and  protection 
for  the  night !  We  went  in  a  body  to  look 
at  the  chapel,  aft^r  breakfast,  and  it  was  ad- 
mitted all  round,  that  it  was  well  suited  to 
produce  a  sensaticm,  in  a   thunder-storm,  of  a 
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dark  night,  and  that  it  was  no  wonder  Jetty's 
bed-fellow  had  been  frightened.  But  now 
everything  was  calm  and  peaceful.  The  glass 
hung  in  fragments  about  the  leaden  sashes; 
the  chair  and  priere-dieu  of  the  lady  abbess 
had  altogether  an  innocent  and  comfortable 
air,  and  the  images,  of  which  there  were  several, 
as  horrible  as  a  bungling  workman  and  a  bloody 
imagination  could  produce,  though  of  a  sulBTer- 
ing  appearance,  were  really  insensible  to  pain. 
While  we  were  making  this  reconnoissance  a 
bugle  sounded  on  the  main,  and  looking  out, 
we  saw  the  Oberwinter  postilion  coming  round 
the  nearest  bend  in  the  river.  On  this  hint,  we 
took  our  leave  of  the  island,  not  forgetting  to 
apply  a  Uttle  of  the  universal  salve  to  the 
bruised  spirit  of  the  old  woman  whose  dread  of 
thunder  had  caused  her  to  pass  so  comfortless  a 
night. 

The  day  was  before  us,  and  we  went  leisurely 
up  the  stream,  determined  to  profit  by  events. 
The  old  castles  crowned  every  height,  as  you 
know,  and  as  we  had  the  carriage  filled  with 
maps  and  books,  we  enjoyed  every  foot  of  this 

n2 
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remarkable  road.  At  AndertiiBich  we  stopped 
to  examine  tbe  rains  of  the  palaee  of  the  Kii^s 
of  Austrasia,  of  whom  you  haire  heard  befine. 
The  remains  are  considerable,  and  some  parts  of 
the  walls  would  still  admit  of  being  restored. 
The  palace  has  outlasted  not  only  the  kiugw 
dom,  but  almost  its  history.  This  edifice  wos 
partly  built  of  a  reddish  freestone,  very  like 
that  which  is  so  much  used  in  New  York»  a 
material  that  abounds  on  the  Rhine. 

Between  Andemach  and  Coblenti^  the  road 
passes  over  a  broad  plain,  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  river,  though  the  latter  is  usually 
in  sight.  It  may  give  you  ^me  idea  of  its 
breadth,  if  I  tell  you  that  as  we  approached 
Neuwied,  it  became  a  disputed  point  in  tbe  oar>- 
riage,  whether  the  stream  flowed  between  us 
and  the  town,  or  not.  Still  tbe  Rhine  is  a 
mighty  river,  and  even  imposing,  when  OM 
contemplates  its  steady  flow,  and  remembers 
its  great  length.  It  is  patticulaiiy  low  at 
present,  and  is  less  beautiful  than  last  year, 
the  colours  of  the  water  beiifig  more  commoo- 
place  than  usual* 


It  was  stiU  early,  though  we  had  loitered 
a  good  deal  by  the  way>  to  study  views  and 
examine  rains,  when  we  drew  near  the  fort- 
environed  town  of  Coblentz.  The  bridge  across 
the  Moselle  was  soon  passed,  and  we  again 
fonmd  ourselves  in  this  important  station^  The 
territory  opposite  the  city  belongs  to  the  duchy 
of  Nassau,  but  enough  had  been  ceded  to .  the 
King  df  Prussia  to  enable  him  td  erect  the 
celebrated  Ehrenbreitstein,  which  is  one  of 
the  strongest  forts  in  the  world,  occupying .  the 
sujzimit  of  a  rocky  height,  whose  base  is  washed 
by  the  Rhine,  and  whose  outworks  are  pushed 
to  all  the  neighbouring  eminences*  The  posi-r 
tion  of  Coblentz,  at  the  junction:  of  the  Rhine 
amd  the  Moselle,  the  latter  of  which  penetrates 
into  the  ancient  electorate  of  Treves,  now  be- 
lk>nging  to  Prussia,  may  render  it  an  important 
station  to  that  power,  but  it  does  not  strike 
me  as  military.  The  enemy  that  can  seize 
mny  one  of  its  numerous  outworks,  or  forts, 
xnu^t  essentially  command  the  place.  As  at 
G&om,  it  seems  to  me  that  too  much  has  been 
attempted  to  succeed. 
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Last  night  we  had  a  convent  that  was  a 
parallelogram  of  six  hundred  feet  by  three 
hundred,  all  to  ourselves,  while  this  night  we 
were  crowded  into  a  small  and  uncomfortable 
inn  that  was  overflowing  with  people.  The 
house  was  noisy  and  echoish,  and  not  inap- 
propriately called  the  "  Three  Swiss,*" 

We  crossed  the  river  by  the  bridge  of  boats, 
and  ascended  the  opposite  hill  to  enjoy  the 
view.  There  was  another  island  up  the  stream, 
with  a  ruined  convent,  but  unhappUy  it  was 
not  an  inn.  The  Rhine  is  a  frontier  for  much 
of  its  course,  washing  the  shores  of  France, 
Darmstadt,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Nassau,  Prussia, 
&c.  &c.,  for  a  long  distance,  and  permanent 
bridges  are  avoided  in  most  places.  The  float- 
ing bridges,  being  constructed  of  platforms  laid 
on  boats,  that  are  united  by  clamps,  can  be 
taken  apart,  and  withdrawn,  to  either  shore, 
in  an  hour  or  two. 

We  quitted  Coblentz  at  ten,  and  now  began 
in  truth  to  enter  the  fine  scenery  of  the  Rhine. 
The  mountains,  or  rather  hills,  for  they  scarcely 
deserve  the  former  name,  close  upon  the  river. 
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a  short  distance  below  the  town,  and  from  that 
mcHnent,  with  very  immaterial  exceptions/  the 
road  follows  the  windings  of  the  stream,  keep- 
ing generally  within  a  few  yards  of  the  water. 
The  departures  from  this  rule  are  not  more 
than  sufficient  to  break  the  monotony  of  a 
perfectly  uniform  scene.  I  have  nothing  new 
to  tell  you  of  the  ruined  castles — the  villages 
and  towns  that  crowd  the  narrow  strand  —  the 
even  and  well-kept  roads— the  vine-covered 
hills  —  and  the  beautiful  sinuosities  of  this  great 
artery  of  Europe.  To  write  anything  new  or 
interesting  of  this  well-beaten  path,  one  must 
linger  days  among  the  ruins,  explore  the  valleys, 
and  dive  into  the  local  traditions.  We  enjoy- 
ed the  passage,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  it 
was  little  varied,  until  we  drew  near  the  fron- 
tier of  Prussia,  when  a  castle^  that  stood  beet- 
ling on  a  crag,  immediately  above  the  road, 
caught  my  eye.  The  building,  unlike  most 
of  its  sister  edifices,  appeared  to  be  in  good 
order ;  smoke  actually  arose  from  a  beacon-grate 
that  thrust  itself  out  from  an  advanced  tower, 
which    was   nearly  in    a    perpendicular    line 
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above  v&it  md : the  g^asoed  wisdolvr^abd/  other 
^pKanoes  deaoted  a  perfeefe*«anfl''#ctiial  mak- 
devcQ.  As  usual,  the  postiUon.ivtaatqnastibnedi 
I  understood  him  to  day  that  -  the.  placsr.' whs 
called  the  Ritterstein,  but  the  name  is  <0f  litUe 
ipomeut.  It  was  a  castle  of  the  middle  i^ges^ 
a  real  old  hold  of  the  Rhine,  wlocb  had 'been 
piurdiased  by  a  brother  of  the  King'  of  Pniasiiii 
who  ifl  now  the  governor  of  the  Ahcnsb  {nro- 
tinces.  This  prince  had  caused  the  bmidiiig  toi 
be  res^tored,  rigidly  adhering  to  ih9;  ancient 
sjtyle  of  architecture,  and  to  be  furgislied/' ao^ 
cording  to  the  usages  of  the  middies  ag^s^  and 
baronial  comfort ;  what  was  more,  if  the  piixoe 
were  not  in  his  hold,  as  probably  would  prove 
not  to  be  the  case,  strangers  were-peroutted 
to  visit  it !  Here  was  an  unexpected  pteasurcf, 
and  we  hastened  to  alight,  admirmg  the  go« 
vernor  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  his  taste,  and 
his  liberality,  with  all  our  hearts. 

If  you  remember  the  satisfaction  witib  which 
we  visited  the  little  hunting-tower  of  the. poor 
Prince  de  Cond6  in  18S7)  a  building  whose 
chief  merit  was  its  outward  form  and  theiikct 


tbat  it  had  r  been  built  hjr  the  Qxybtn  'Blanche, 
y&fOL  can  feriH  some  notion  of  the  zeal  with 
ikiiiofa  ^ire  toiled  up  the  steep  ascent,  on  this 
praseiit  ocd^on*  The  path  was  good/t^te^ 
£tal^  and  sinuous ;  but  the  buildings  stood  on 
onigs  that  were  almost  perpendicular  on  three 
of  their  isiiies,  and  at  an  elevation  of  near,  br 
pecbap^  quite,  two  hundred  feet  above  thoToad; 

!.  We  were  greeted,  on  reaching  the  gate,  not 
by  a  ^WBider^  but  by  the  growl  and  bc^k  of 
aiiorooious  mastiff,  who  would  have  been  more' 
io.  keeping  at  his  post  near  a  henroost,  than 
it\tii&  portd  of  a  princely  castle.  One  ^  half- 
gcooni,  half<*seneschal,"  and  who  was  withal 
a ;  tittle  drunk,  however,  soon  came  forth  to^ 
HHreive  us^  and>  after  an  exhortation  to 
the;'  dog  in  a  Dutch  that  was  not  quite 
as ,  sonorous  as  the  growl  of  the  animal,  he 
Very  civiUy  offi&red  to  do  the  honours  of  the' 
place. 

>  We  entered  by  a  small  drawbridge^  but  the 
buildings  stand  so  near  the '  brow  of  an  im-^ 
panding  .rock,  as  to  induce  me  to  think  this 
bridge  ha&  been  made  for  effect,  rather  than 
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to  renew  the  original  design.  A  good  deal 
of  the  old  wan  remains,  especially  in  the 
towers^  which  are  mostly  round,  and  all  that 
has  been  done  with  the  exterior,  has  been  to 
fill  the  gaps,  and  to  re-attach  the  balconies  and 
the  external  staircases,  which  are  of  iron.  I 
can  no  more  give  you  a  clear  idea  of  the 
irregular  form  of  this  edifice  with  the  pen, 
than  you  would  obtain  of  the  intricate  trar 
eery  of  Gothic  architecture,  having  never  seen 
a  Gothic  edifice,  or  studied  a  treatise  on  the 
style,  by  the  same  means.  You  will  under- 
stand the  difficulty  when  you  are  told  that 
this  castle  is  built  on  crags,  whose  broken 
summits  are  its  foundations,  and  give  it  its 
form.  The  court  is  narrow  and  inconvenient, 
carriages  never  approaching  it,  but  several 
pretty  little  terraces  in  front  answer  most  of 
the  purposes  of  courts,  and  command  lovely 
glimpses  of  the  Rhine,  in  both  directions. 
These  terraces^  like  the  towers  and  walls, 
were  placed  just  where  there  was  room,  and 
the  total  absence  of  regularity  forms  one  of 
the  charms  of  the  place. 


TH£   knight's   hall.  ^5 

In  the  interior,  the  ancient  arrangement  has 
been  studiously  respected.  The  furniture  is 
more  than  imitation,  for  we  were  told  that 
much  of  it  had  been  taken  from  the  royal 
collections  of  Berlin.  By  royal,  you  are  not 
to  suppose,  however,  that  there  are  any  at- 
tempts at  royal  state,  but  merely  that  the 
old  castles  of  the  barons  and  counts,  whose 
diminutive  territories  have  contributed  to  rear 
the  modem  state  of  Prussia,  have  been  ran- 
sacked for  this  end. 

The  Ritter  Saal,  or  Knight's  Hall,  though 
not  large,  is  a  curious  room ;  indeed  it  is  the 
only  one  in  the  entire  edifice  that  can  be 
called  a  good   room,   at  all.     The  fire-place 

w 

I  is  huge, — so  much  so,  that  I  walked  into  it 

with  ease,  and  altogether  in  the  ancient  style. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  curious  armour  hung 
up  in  this  room,  and  it  has  many  other  quaint 
and  rare  objects.  The  chandelier  was  a  circle 
formed  by  uniting  buck's  horns,  which  were 
fitted  with  lamps.  There  was  almost  too  much 
good  taste  about  this  for  feudal  times,  and  I 
suspect   it  of  being  one  of  our  modem  em- 


l^miih^Qlts!;  n  matepal  .^fxhotare  of  the  paskg 
m^e  .9>pqeib  by  Scott  There  mayJwnebeeo 
spme  a»adb«iiiisais  in  the  funulmre,  hab,  we 
aU  ^Q  furniture  of  different  ages>  when  we.«& 
not  redaced  to  the  fidgety  condition,  of  tnera 
gRntiiity.  ^^ 

In  ope  corner  of  the  Bitter  Saal  there  st^ood 
ap  ancient  vessel  to  hold  water,  and  bcsdEtk 
it  was  a  porcelain  trough  to  catdi  the  cbripu 
pings.  The  water  was  obtained  by  tusning^  a 
cock.  The  chairs,  tables,  settees,  &c.  wens  ait 
of  oak.  The  coverings  of  the  chairs,  f\  e^ 
backs  and  bottoms,  were  richly  embroidered  tui 
golden  thread,  the  work  of  different,  royai  peix 
sonages.     The  designs  were  armorial  bearii^*  - 

All  the  stairs  were  quaint  and  remarkaMe, 
and,  in  one  instance,  we  encirded  tbe  exterior 
of  a  tower,  by  one  of  them,  at  a  giddy  elevar. 
tion  of  near  three  hundred  feet  abote  tbe 
river,  the  tower  itself  being  placed  on.  the 
uttermost  verge  of  the  precipice*  From  this 
tower  the  grate  of  the  beacon  thrust  itfidf 
forward,  and  as  it  still  smoked,  I  inquired  the 
reason.    We  were  told  that  the  wad  of  ^a 


smal)  piece  of  arti^ery^  tbsA  had  beeti  ^wi 

f  1 

as  ft  signal,  to  tbe  steam-boati  had  lodged  in 
the  grate,  where  it  was  still  burning.  Th& 
sigcal  had  been  given  to  enable  the  Prineb 
and  his  family  to  embark,  for  they  had  not' 
left  the  place  an  hour  when  we  amVedr 
Tanpora  mutantur  since  the  inhabitants  of 
such  a  hold  can  go  from  Bingen  to  CoUent^l 
to  dine  in  a  steamen 

We  saw  the  bed-rooms.  The  Prince  skfpti 
on  an  inner  camp  bedstead,  but  the  ladies 
occupied  bunks  let  into  the  walls,  as  in  the 
dden  time.  The  rooms  were  small,  the  Riiiter 
Soal  excq>ted,  and  low,  though  there  were  a 
good  many  of  them.  One  or  two  were  a 
little  too  much  modernized,  perhaps,  though, 
on  the  whole,  the  keeping  was  surprisingly 
good.  A  severe  critic  might  possibly  have  ob^ 
jeeted  to  a  few  anachronisms  in  this  romaunt, 
but  this  is  a  fault  that  Prince  Frederic  shares 
in  common  with  Shakspeare  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott 

I  cannot  recall  a  more  delightful  hour  than 
that  we  passed  in  examining  this  curiosity. 
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which  was  like  handling  and  feeding,  and  play- 
ing with  a  living  cameleopard,  after  having 
seen  a  dozen  that  were  stuffed. 


[In  reference  to  the  controversy  touching  the 
expenses  of  the  American  Grovemment  alluded 
to  in  page  71,  of  this  volume,  the  following 
particulars  may  not  be  uninteresting.] 

Early  in  the  day,  the  party  who  conducted 
the  controversy  for  the  other  side  began  to 
make  frequent  allusions  to  certain  Americans 
— ^*  pluskurs  honorabks  Amiricaim^  was  the 
favourite  expression — ^who,  he  alleged,  had  fur- 
nished hun  with  information  that  went  to  cor- 
roborate  the  truth  of  his  positions,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  invalidate  the  truth  of 
ours.  Secret  information  reached  me,  also, 
that  a  part,  at  least,  of  our  own  legation  was 
busy  for  the  other  side.  At  one  period,  M. 
Perier,  the  Premier  of  France,  publicly  cited 
the  name  of  the  minister,  himself,  at  the  tri- 
bune, as  having  given  an  opinion  against  those 
who  conducted  the  controversy  on  the  side  of 
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the  American  system,  and  in  favour  of  our 
opponents.  I  understand  Mr.  Rives  declares 
that  M.  Perier  had  no  authority  either  for 
using  his  name,  or  for  attributing  such  sen- 
timents to  him ;  although  the  statement,  as 
yet,  stands  uncontradicted  before  the  world. 
You  will  probably  be  startled,  when  I  tell  you, 
that  this  is  the  third  instance,  within  a  few 
months,  in  which  the  public  agents  of  America 
have  been  openly  quoted  as  giving  evidence 
against  the  ^ction  of  the  American  system.  The 
two  other  cases  occurred  in  the  British  par- 
liament, and,  in  one  of  them,  as  in  this  of 
Mr.  Rives,  the  agent  was  quoted  by  name! 
It  is  not  in  my  power  to  say  whether  these 
gentlemen  have  or  have  not  been  wrongfully 
quoted;  but  all  cannot  be  right,  when  they 
are  quoted  at  all.  Figure  to  yourself,  for  a 
moment,  what  would  be  the  eflfect  of  a  mem- 
ber of  congress  quoting  the  minister  of  a 
foreign  government,  at  Washington,  as  giving 
an  opinion  against  a  material  feature  of  the 
polity  he  represented,  and  the  disclaimers  and 
discussions,   not  to  say  quarrels,  that  would 


sBscceed.  ^  How  is  it,- that* ^re  representative^ 
of  excltision  are  so  much  more  faitlifal  W  th^' 
ittt^k-ests  of  their  principals;  than  the  repre^' 
sentatives  of  libeml  institutions? ' 
"  Some  will  tell  you  that  the'  dondition  of 
Europe  is  critical ;  that  our  owii  relation^  with 
certain  countries  are  delicate^  and  that  it  'ib^' 
expedient  to  temporize.  In  the  first  placed' 
judging  from  my  own  observations^  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  of  the  much-talked-^f  tehi- 
poriziog  spirit  about  all  this  compHance/buV 
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that  in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  the  agentii 
of  the  gdvernment  disown  the  distingaisfain^ 
principles  of  the  institutions  (and  l^ese  case^^ 
have  got  to  be  so  numerous  as  to  attmct  ge^'^ 
neral  attention,  and  to  become  the  subject' 
of  sneering  newspaper  comnients)4t  is  **bu<f 
of  the  ftilness  of  the  heart  that  the  moiuth^ 
speaketh:"  But,  allovring  that  tSfe  *first  po^^ 
sition  is  true,  and  that  these  gentkmen  dict^ 
ually  acquiesce  for  the  sake  of  quiet,  and' 
with  a  view  to  advance  whal  they  conoeivef^  to 
be  the  interests  of  America,  t  shall  maintain, 
that  the  course  is  to  the  iast^degfee  impoliliG 


aa4  TOwortbf-,  Q^ir  mptto^  i&  to ,,".  i^pk  if(>t|ijqg 
iHifc  ^hat  is  HgWi^  ancji  to,  wbwit  t^o  jofit^wg 
tb^t  iB  wrong,"  Apart  from  the  soupd  ni[Pr. 
rality  of  this  sentiment,  the  wisdom  of  Sokn, 
Tf^n  coidd  not  better  express  the  true  po%jr 
c^,  a.  p^ion  situated  like  our  own.  It  <^ 
hardly  be  pretended^  that  the  ''right"  fof* 
wbiolv  we  ask  ought  to  be  purchased  at  thp. 
diisgr^oeful  price  of  abandoning  the  truth.  Th)3. 
WjQ^jyi|be  truly  bargaining  away  a  better  .right  • 
f<p^  another  of  less  value.  These  gentlpm^^ 
Q^  e^qpedients  may  beat  their  brains  as  muph* 
a3  they  please,  they  will  never  invent  any 
iQ^APS  ^o.  simide,  and  so  sure  of  attaining  the; 
great .  endjs  included  in  the  political  maxim 
just  qm>ted>  as  by  adhering  to  the  plain^  direct 
diptates  of  common  honesty.  Each  trifling 
t0mporary  advantage  they  may  gain,  wiU  cern 
tsply  and  speedily  be  met  by  soipe  contingent 
disa4van.tage»  that  will  render  them  losers  by 
t^e  exc)iange.* 

*  As  reBp«eto  Fraao^  the  result  has  shown  the  impolicy  of  tim 
temporizing  system.  T^e  French  Government,  finding  such  a 
disposition  to  compliance  in  the  agents  that  were  placed  near  it, 
by  AmenoaA  hat  qait«TeaBOQlibly  Ufenred  that  the  mass  at  hom^ 
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To  return  to  France  and  the  controversy  on 
finance  our  opponents  had  at  length  the  in- 
discretion to  publish  a  document  that  they 
said  had  been  furnished  them  by  some  of  their 
"  honorables  AmSricaim"  and  by  which  they 
attempted  to  prove  some  one  of  their  various 
positions ;  for  by  this  time  they  had  taken  a 
great  many,  scarcely  any  two  of  which  agreed. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  document,  in  the 
present  instance,  did  come  from  *^  Americans,"" 
though  it  originally  came  from  Captain  Basil 
Hall.  This  gentleman  had  appended  to  his 
travels,  a  table,  which  purported  to  contain 
an  arranged  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  state 
governments.  You  will  form  some  idea  of 
the  value  of  this  table,  as  a  political  and  sta- 

acted  on  the  same  temporizing  and  selfish  policy^  and  has  treated 
a  solemn  compact,  that  contains  a  tardy  and  very  insufficient  re- 
paration, for  some  of  the  greatest  outrages  that  were  eyer  com- 
mitted by  one  civilized  nation  on  the  rights  of  another,  as  a  mat- 
ter quite  within  its  own  control.  This  consequence  was  foreseen 
by  the  writer,  and  foretold,  in  a  letter  that  was  written  in  1832, 
and  published  as  far  back  as  the  year  1833.  It  was  only  neces- 
sary to  be  on  the  spot,  and  to  witness  the  contempt  and  indiffer- 
ence engendered  by  this  miserable  policy,  to  predict  the  eyents 
which  have  since  occurred.  The  accidental  situation  of  Europe 
has  favoured  us,  and  we  owe  the  tardy  reparation  that  has  been 
received  more  to  Russia  than  to  ourselves. 
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tistical  document^  by  an  exposure  of  one  or 
two  of  its  more  prominent  errors.  Taking, 
for  instance,  our  own  state ;  the  receipts  from 
the  property  of  the  state,  such  as  its  canal, 
common  school,  literature,  and  other  funds, 
necessarily  passing  through  the  treasury,  the 
sum  total  is  made  to  figure  against  us,  as  the 
annual  charge  of  government ;  which,  by  these 
means,  is  swelled  to  five  times  the  real  amount. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  receipts  of  the  canals 
alone,  the  moment  that  the  conditions  of  the 
loans  effected  to  construct  them  shall  admit 
of  their  application,  will  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  entire  charges  of  the  state 
government  twice  over ;  but,  by  this  mystified 
statement,  we  are  made  to  appear  the  poorer 
for  every  dollar  of  property  we  possess  !  And 
yet  this  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  that 
some  of  our  people  furnished  to  the  writers 
on  the  French  side  of  this  question;  a  side 
that,  by  their  own  showing,  was  the  side  of 
monarchy ! 

But  this  is  not   all.     A  citizen  has   been 
found  wiUing,  under  his  own  name,  to  espouse 
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the  argument  of  the  jBVench  writers.  OF  tte  vit^ 
lij^Jrof  the  statements  presented  bythis^gei^ 
iistnan  (Mr;  Leavitt  Harris,  of  New  Jers^)^ 
oriof!  tim'  force  of  his  reasoning,  I  shall  say  no^ 
thing  here,  for  his  letter  and  our  ansirers  >witt 
sufficiently  speak  for  themselves.  The  admini^ 
atrutioii  jparty,  however,  have  thoc^bt  the  stat0^ 
ments  of  Mr.  Harris  of  sufficient  importance  t(r 
he.  published  in  a  separate  number  of  their 
litemry  oi^n>  La  Revue  Britannilfue,  and  to 
dwdl'Upon  it  in  all  their  political  oi^ans,  as  tfi^ 
production  of  an  American  who  has  been  iri^ 
trusted  by  bis  government  with  high  diplomaticf 
missioBs,  and  who,  consequently,  is  better  ^^ 
thority  than  an  unhonoured  citizen  like  myiae^ 
who  have  no  claims  to  attention  beyond -those 
I  can  assemble  in  my  argument.*  The  oddsj 
as  you  will  perceive^  are  greatly  against-  tae^ 

*  The  French  writers,  to  make  the  most  of  their  witness,  exagger- 
at«d  a  little;  f(»-,  at  that  time,  Mr.  Harris  had  tiever  filled '.any 
higher  diplomatic  station  than  that  of  one  left  chgrgi  d^s  affaires 
of  the  legation  at  St.  Petersburg^  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Adams 
ftt  Ghent'  Shortly  after  &e  publication  of  this  lettei^  ho#«vtrj.1le 
was  appointed  by  the  President  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statef 
of  America  to  represent  it  at  th6  court  of  the  King  of  the  French, 
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finv  ui:  these  ooimtiied^  the  'pdUic  know  little  ^ctf 
the  d^joh  of  govemmmtf  and'  h  glinei^  a  |i^' 
sltoctioti  to  tiesthnony  of  this  nature'  to  b6>aUb 
to. say.. it  comes  £rom  one,  who  is,  or  has*  beenv 
(tcomecited  with  an  administration.  Standing 
as  I  do,  therefore,  contradicted  by  the  aliped 
opinion  (true  or  false)  of  Mr.  Rives,  and  by  tfair 
stotement  of .  Mr.  Harris,  you  will  readily  con>^ 
qfiyte  tiiat  my  situation  here  is  not  of  thb  moat 
pjleqpant  nature.  Unsalaried  and  untrusted  by 
i^y.  oicfrn.  Govemment,  opposed,  in  appearane£^ 
at\jl€Mi$t»  by  its  agents,  I  am  thrown,  for- the 
i^ndkatiob  of  truth,  completely  on  my  own 
r^ppwoeat  •  so.  far  as  any  American  succour  has 
bg^nfunsiiahi^;  and  am  reduced  to  the  narrow 
epueiolitiop  of  making  this  simple  record  of  the 
f^bUs  which,  poasiUy,  at  some  future  day,  may 
9.mfW^  •  Abe  ;  purpose  of  an  humble  protest  in 
favour  of  the  right. 

/.:  This  controversy  h^,  at  least,  served  to  re* 
iiiove  the  mask  from  this  Government,  on  the 
subject  of  its  disposition  towards  America  and 
her  institutions.  To  that  pretended  feeling  I 
have  never  been  even  momentarily  a  dupe ;  but, 
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failing  of  arguments— for  no  talents  or  inge- 
nuityj  after  all,  can  make  the  wrong  the  right — 
most  of  the  writers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question  have  endeavoured  to  enliven  their 
logic  with  abuse.  I  do  not  remember  anything, 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
that  more  completely  descended  to  low  and 
childish  vituperation  than  some  of  the  recent 
attacks  on  America.  Much  of  what  has  been 
written  is  unmitigated  fraud,  that  has  been 
meant  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  public 
mind,  careless  of  any  other  object  than  the  end ; 
but  much  also,  I  think,  has  really  been  ima- 
gined to  be  true,  while  it  is,  in  fact,  the  off- 
spring of  the  prejudices  that  studied  misrepre-* 
sentation  has  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  opi-> 
nions  of  Europe.  As  we  are  not  immaculate, 
of  course,  a  greater  portion  of  their  charges  is 
true  than  one  could  wish.  Some  of  the  allega- 
tions are  so  absurd,  that  it  may  amuse  you  to 
hear  them.  The  French  consider  the  Sabbath 
as  a  day  of  recreation,  and  after  going  to  mass, 
(a  duty,  by  the  way,  that  few  besides  women  dis* 
charge  in  Paris,)  the  rest  of  the  time  is  devoted 
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to  dancing  and  other  amusements.  With  a 
view  to  act  on  the  rooted  opinions  of  the  na- 
tion, on  this  subject,  the  American  practice 
of  running  a  chain  across  the  street  in  front 
of  the  churches,  to  prevent  the  rattling  of  the 
carriages  from  disturbing  the  worship,  (a  prac*- 
tice,  by  the  way,  that  is  quite  as  much  European 
as  it  is  American,  and  which  has  never  even 
been  very  general  among  us,)  has  been  so  repre- 
sented as  to  induce  the  French  to  believe  that 
our  streets  are  in  chains,  and  that  even  walking, 
or  using  a  horse,  or  any  vehicle  of  a  Sunday,  is 
a  prohibited  thing.  In  addition  to  a  variety  of 
similar  absurdities,  we  are  boldly  charged  with 
most  of  the  grosser  vices,  and,  in  some  instances, 
intimations  have  been  given  that  our  moral 
condition  is  the  natural  consequence  of  our 
descent  from  convicted  felons ! 

To  the  American,  who  is  a  little  prone  to 
pride  himself  on  being  derived  from  a  stock  of 
peculiar  moral  purity,  this  imputation  on  his 
origin  sounds  extraordinary,  and  is  apt  to  ex- 
dte  indignation.  I  dare  say  you  are  not  pre- 
pared to  learn,  that  it  was  a  common,  perhaps 
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the  prevalent  opinion  of  Europe,  that  our  states 
were  settled  by  convicts.  That  this,  until  very 
lately^  was  the  prevalent  opinion  of  Europe,  I 
entertain  no  doubt,  though  I  think  the  few  last 
years  have  produced  some  change  in  this  re- 
spect ;  more  of  the  popular  attention  most  pro- 
bably having  been  attracted  to  us,  within  this 
period,  than  during  the  two  centuries  that 
preceded  it.  You  will  smile  to  hear,  that  the 
common  works  of  fiction  have  been  the  material 
agents  in  producing  the  change;  information 
that  has  been  introduced  through  the  medium 
of  amusement,  making  its  way  where  the 
graver  labours  of  the  historian  have  never  been 
able  to  penetrate.  Courier,  the  cleverest  poli- 
tical writer  France  has  produced,  perhaps  in 
any  age,  and  a  staunch  republican,  says,  it 
would  be  quite  as  unjust  to  reproach  the  mo- 
dern Romans  with  being  descended  from  ra- 
vishers  and  robbers,  as  it  is  to  reproach  the 
Americans  with  being  descended  from  convicts. 
He  wishes  to  remove  the  stigma  from  his 
political  brethren,  but  the  idea  of  denying  the 
imputation  does  not  appear  to  have  entered  his 
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mind.  Jefferson^  also,  alludes  to  the  subject 
in  some  of  his  letters,  apparently  in  answer  to 
a  philosophical  inquiry  from  one  of  his  friends. 
He  estimates  the  whole  number  of  persons 
transported  to  the  American  colonies,  under 
sentence  from  the  courts,  at  about  two  thou- 
sand ;  and,  taking  into  consideration  their 
habits,  he  was  of  opinion,  half  a  century  ago, 
that  their  descendants  did  not  probably  exceed 
the  original  stock.  I  do  not  know  where  Mr. 
Jefferson  obtained- his  data  for  this  estimate, 
but  he  did  not  show  his  ordinary  acuteness  in 
ascribing  the  reason  why  the  convicts  left  few 
or  no  issue.  Women  were  by  far  too  much  in 
request  in  America,  during  the  first  century  or 
two  of  its  political  existence,  to  admit  of  the 
probability  of  men  so  openly  stamped  with 
infamy  from  obtaining  wives,  and  I  think  there 
existed  a  physical  inability  for  the  propagation 
of  the  stocky  since  very  few  women  were  trans- 
ported at  any'  time.  Within  the  last  few 
months,  two  instances  have  occurred  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  of  members  quoting  the 
example  of  America,  in  enforcing  their  argu- 
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ments  in  favour  of  the  possibility  oi  forming 
respectable  communities  by  the  transportation 
of  criminals ! 

I  had  no  intention  of  quoting  any  part  of 
the  controversy  on  financei  but,  on  reflection, 
it  may  serve  a  good  purpose .  to  give  one  or 
two  extracts  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Harris.  In 
order  that  this  may  be  done  fairly,  bpth  as 
it  respects  the  point  at  issue  and  the  parties 
concerned,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  brief 
preliminary  explanation.  M.  SauUner,  the  jnin- 
dpal  writer  of  the  other  side,  had  iimde  it 
a  charge  against  our  system,  that  nearly  all 
the  public  money  was  derived  from  the  cus* 
toms,  whidi  he  assumed  was  a  bad  mode  of 
obtakiing  revenue.  Let  this  be  as  it  mighty 
my  answer  was,  that,  as  between  France  and 
America,  there  was  no  essential  varianoe .  of 
system,  the  only  4iff<s^nce  Lying  in  the  fact 
that  the  one  got  alt  the  revenue  it  could  in 
this  manner,  and  that  the  other  got  all  it 
wanted.  I  added,  a  tax  on  expects  excq^tedL 
that  all  the  usual  means  of  raising  revenue 
toown   to   other  nations^  were    available,  at 
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need,  id  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
To  this  latter  opinion  Mr.  Harris  took  ex- 
ceptions, saying,  in  effect,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Adamsy  the  father,  had  been 
broken  down  by  resorting  lo  excises^  stamp*- 
actd,  and  dired;  taxation;  and  that  since  his 
mifortundte  experiment,  no  administration  in 
America  had  dreamed,  even  in  time  of  war, 
of  resorting  to  a  m(xl6  of  obtaining  revenue 
which  r  was  so  offensive  as  to  produce  the  re^ 
volution  of  1776 !  Of  course  Mr.  Harris  was 
reminded,  that  the  stamp*act,  of  which  the 
colonists  complained,  was  repealed  many  years 
before  the  epoch  of  1776;  that  the  revolution 
proceeded  from  a  denial  of  the  right  in  par- 
liament to  tax  the  coloilied  at  aO,  and  not  from 
any  particular  imposition ;  and  that  excises  and 
a  stamp-act  had  all  been  resorted  to,  in  the  war 
of  181S,  without  otertiirning  the  administra- 
tion  of  Mr.  Madison,  or  weakening  that  of 
his  successor.  But  of  what  avail  was  a  state- 
ment of  this  kind,  in  opposition  to  the  alle- 
gations of  one  who  appeared  before  Europe 
in  the  character  of  an  American  diplomate? 
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Mr.  Harris  enjoyed  the  double  advantage  of 
giving  his  testimony  as  one  in  the  confidence 
of  both  the  French  and  the  American  govern- 
ments— an  advantage  that  a  quotation  from  the 
statute-books  themselves  could  not  overcome. 

Mr.  Harris  disposed  of  one  knotty  point  in 
this,  controversy  with  so  much  ingenuity,  that  it 
deserves  to  be  more  generally  known.  Our 
adversaries  had  brought  the  accusation  of  lux- 
ury against  the  American  government,  inas* 
much  as  it. was  said  to  furnish  both  a  town 
and  a  country  palace  for  the  President  —  a 
degree  of  magnificence  little  suspected  in  France. 
This  point  was  not  treated  as  a  matter  of  any 
importance  by  us,  though  General  La  Fayette 
had  slightly  and  playfully  alluded,  to  it,  once  or 
twice.  The  words  of  Mr.  Harris  s^hall  speak 
for  themselves :  ^^  Le  66n6ral  La  Fayette  purait 
surtout  avoir:^t6  frapp6  de  Ferreur  dans  laquelle 
est  tomb^  I'auteur  de  la  Revue,  k  regard,  de 
la  belle  maison  de  campagne  dont  il  a  dot6  la 
pr6sidence ;  et  c'est  peut-Stre  1^  ce  qui  Fa  port6 
k  faire  appel  k  M.  le  General  Bernard  et  k 
M.  Cooper." 
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.  ^Ij?erreur  de  rauteiir  de  la  Revue,  au  sojet 
de  la  maiaoil  de  eampagne  dn  pr^sideiit^  est 
de  tr^  peu  d'impart;aiioe.  Persons^  ne  salt 
nueux  que  le  6^n6ral  La  Fayette  que  la  n^ 
sideoee  affect^  par  la  nation  a  son  pr^stdeiit^ 
daiDs  ie  District  de  Colombia,  est  situ6e  de 
matni^e  k  joiiir  des  avant^es  de;  la  iviUe'et 
de  k  campagne.^ 

Hetie  you  percdve  the  intellectnal^iiev^  with 
which  we  have  had  to  contend.  We  ate 
chained  with  the  undue  luxury  of  suf^porting 
a  towm  and  country  house  ^r  &/  public  func* 
tionary;  aod^  disproving  the  ftict;  oUr  oppe^ 
nents  turn  lupcm  m,  with  a  pemietou^«subtlety> 
and  show,  to  such  a  copdensing  point -has  the 
effeminate  spirit  reached  among  u$>  that  we 
have  comfNressed  the  essence  of  two  such  es- 
tablishments inta  one !  Mr.  Harris  might  have 
carcied  out  his  argument,  and  shown  also  that 
to  such  a  pass  of  self4ndfulgenoe  have  we  reach- 
ed, that  Washington  itsdf  is  so  ^  situated  as 
to  enjoy  the  advanti^es  of  botii  town  and 
country^ !" 

I  have  reason  to  thinlc  Mr.  Harris  gained  a 

03 
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great  adrantage  over  us  by  this  ioiir  de  logigue, 
I  IwA,  howevw,  a  little  better  luck  with  an- 
other paragraph  of  his  letter.  In  pages  SB 
and  23  of  this  important  document,  is  the 
following;  the  state  alluded  to  being  Pennsyl- 
vania,  and  the  money  mentioned  the  cost  of 
the  canals ;  which  Mr.  Harris  includes  in  the 
cost  of  government,  charging,  by  the  way, 
not  only  the  interest  on  the  loans  as  an  annual 
burden,  but  the  loans  themselves..  I  translate 
the  text,  the  letter  having  appeared  in  Frendi : 
— **  The  greater  part  of  this  sum,  about  twenty- 
two  millions  of  dollars,  has  been  expended  duiv 
ing  the  last  twelve  years — that  is  to  say,  while 
the  population  was  half  or  two4kirds  less  than 
it  is  tchday,  offering  an  average  of  not.  more 
than  800,000  souls^  (the  present  population  of 
Pennsylvania  being  .1,350,161 :)  It  follows,  that 
each  inhabitant  has  been  taxied  about  two  and 
a  half  dollars,  annually,  for  internal.  im{At)ve- 
ments  during  this  period." 

I  think,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
as  against  a  logician  who  did  not  appear  sup- 
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ported  by  the  confid^ice  and  fa^mtr  o£  the 
government .  of  the  United  Staites  of  Am^ica, 
I  might,  have  got  along  with  this  quotation, 
by  showing,  that  800,000  is  neither  the  hdf 
of^  nor  twthihirds  less  than  1^350,161;  that 
Pennsylvania,  so  far  from  trebling,  or  even 
doubUng  her .  population  in  twelve  years,  had 
not  doubled  it  in  twenty ;  that  Pennsylvania, 
at  the  commencement  of  the.  period  of  the 
twelve  years  named,  had  actually  a  popula- 
tion more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  greater 
than  that  which  Mr.  Harris  gives  as  the  average 
of  a  period,  during  which  he.  affirms  that  this 
population  has,  at  least,  doubled ;  and  by  also 
showing  that  money  borrowed  and  invested  in 
public  works,  which  are  expected  to  return 
an  ample  revenue,  cannot  be  presented  as  an 
annual  chai^  against  the  citizen  until  he  is 
called  on  to  pay  it. 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  part  that  Mr. 
Harris  has  had  in  this  controversy,  I  owe  it  to 
truth  to  add,  that  his  course  has,  at  least,  the 
merit  of  frankness,  and  that  he  is  just  so  much 
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the  Boore  to  be  oommeiided  than  that  portkin  of 
our  exreg&oAs  and  adtoi^  agents  who.  hare  taken 
the  ^8ame  side  of  the  question^  coverdy. 

.  I  have  dwdt  on  this  subject'  at  some  leoagtiit 
because  I  think  it  is  connectfed^  net  onfy  witb 
the  truth,  but  with  the  charad;er9  of  Aaaerioa. 
I  have  already  toU  you  the  startling  manner  in 
wHct  I  was  addressed  bjr  one  of  the  first  mea 
in  England^  on  the  subject  of  the  tone  of  our 
foreign  agents ;  loady  since  Ihat  time>  occasions 
have  multiplied,  to  kam  the  mortifyiag.  extent 
to  which  this  un^vourable  opinion  of  tbw. 
sincerity  has  spread.  If  the  United  Statesi  hte- 
neither  iiufficient  foroe  nor  sufficient  dignity:  to. 
maintain  its  interests  abroad,  withoot  makings 
these  sacrifices  of  opinio  and  principle,  we. : w^* 
in  a  worse  condition  than  I  had  believed ;  hf^ 
you  will  require  no  logic  firoro  me,  to  undeps^tmd" 
the  effect  that  must  be,  and  is  produced^  by 
this  contmdiction  between  the  lai^age  that  is 
studiously  u^ted — ^used  to  qauseow  afft^tation — 
at  home,  add  so  much  of  the  language  that  is 
used  by  too  many  of  the  agents  abroad* 
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*  I  very  wdl  know  that  the  government  of  the 
Union  guarantees  neither  the  civil  nor  religious 
liberty  of  the  citizen,  except  as  against  its  own 
action;  that  any  state  may  create  an  esta- 
blishment, or  a  close  hereditary  aristocracy,  to-^ 
morrow,  if  it  please,  the  general  provision  that 
its  polity  must  be  that  of  a  republic,  meaning 

^ 

no  more  than  that  there  should  not  be  an  here- 
ditary monarchy ;  and  that  it  is  quite  within 
the  limits  of  constitutional  possibilities,  that  the 
base  of  the  national  representation  should  be 
^ther  purely  aristocratical^  purely  democratical, 
or  a  mixture  of  both.  But  in  leaving  this  option 
to  the  states,  the  constitution  has,  in  no  manner, 
impaired  the  force  of  facts.  The  states  have 
made  their  election,  and,  apart  from  the  ano- 
maly of  a  slave  population,  the  fundamental 
feature  of  the  general  government  is  demo- 
cratic.  Now,  it  is  indisputably  the  privilege  of 
the  citizen  to  express  the  opinions  of  govern- 
ment that  he  may  happen  to .  entertain.  The 
system  supposes  consultation  and  choice,  and  it 
would  be  mockery  to  maintain  that  either  can 
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exist  without  entire  freedom  of  thou^t  and 
speeds  If  any  man  prefer,  a  monarchy  to  the 
present  polity  of  the  nation,  it  is  his  indefea- 
sible right  to  declare  his  opinion,  and  to  be  ex* 
empt  fironi  persecution  and  reproadb.  He  who 
meets  such  a  declaration  in  any  other  manner 
than  by  a  free  admbsion  of  the  right,  does  not 
fed  the  nature  of  the  institutions  under  which 
he  lives,  for  the  constitution,  in  its  spirit,  every* 
where  realises  the  prindf^.  But  Oni^ 
greater  than  the  constitution  of  America,  in  his 
divine  ordinances^  everywhere  denies  the  ri^t 
of  a  man  to  profess  one  thing  and  to  mean 
another.  There  is  an  implied  pledge  given 
by  every  public  agent  that  he  will  not  misre- 
present what  he  knows  to  be  the  popular  senti- 
ment at  home,  and  which  popular  sentiment, 
directly  or  indirectly,  has  clothed  his  language 
with  the  authority  it  carries  in  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  and  there  is  every  obligation  of  faith, 
fidelity,  delicacy,  and  discretion,  that  he  should 
do  no  discredit  to  that  which  he  knows  to  be  a 
distittguidiihg  and  vital '  principle  with  his  con- 
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stituents.  As  respects  .our  agents  in  Europe, 
I  believe  little  is  hazarded  in  saying,  that  too 
many  have  done  injiasy  to  the  cause  of  libert  j. 
I  have  heard  this  so  often  from  various  quarters 
of  the  highest  respectidiility^^  it  has  been  so 
frequently  affirmed  in  pabUc  here,  and  I  have 
witnessed  so  much  myself,  that,  perhaps,  the 
subject  presents  itself  with  more  force  to  me, 
on  the  spot,  than  it  will  to  you,  who  can  only 
look  at  it  through  the  medium  of  distance  and 
testimony.  I  make  no  objection  to  a  rigid 
neutrality  in  the  strife  of  opinions  that  is, going 
on  here,  but  I  call  for  the  self-denial  of  con- 
cealing all  predilections  in  favour  of  the  govern- 
ment of  one  or  of  the  few ;  and,  should  any 

*  In  1833,  the  writer  was  in  discourse  with  a  person  who  had 
filled  one  of  the  highest  political  situations  in  Europe,  and  he  was 

asked  who  represented  the  United  States  at  the  court  of . 

On  being  told,  this  person  paused,  and  then  resumed,  ^*  I  am  sur- 
prised that  your  government  should  employ  that  man.  He  has 
always  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himself  in  my  favour,  by  depre- 
ciating everything  in  his  own  country."  But  why  name  a  solitary 
instance?  Deputies,  members  of  parliament,  peers  of  France 
and  of  England,  and  public  men  of  half  the  nations  of  Europe, 
have  substantially  expressed  to  the  writer  the  same  opinion,  under 
one  ^ircumstanoe  or  another,  in,  perhaps,  fifty  different  instances. 
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minister  of  despotism,  or  political  exclusion, 
presume  to  cite  an  American  agent  as  being  of 
his  way  of  thinking,  all  motives  of  forbearance 
would  seem  to  disappear,  and,  if  really  an  Ame- 
rican in  more  than  pretension,  it  appears  to  me 
the  time  would  be  come  to  vindicate  the  truth 
with  the  frankness  and  energy  of  a  freeman- 
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Ferry. across  the  Rhine. — Village  of  Rudesheim. — The  Hinter- 
hatuen  Wine.^-DniDkenness.—  Neapolitan  curiosity  respecting 
America. — ^The  Rhenish  Wines  enumerated. — Ingelheim. — Jo- 
hannisberg. — ^Conventual  Wine. — Unseasonable  praise. — House 
and  Grounds  of  Johannisberg. — State  of  Nassau. — Palace  at  Bi- 
berich — ^The  Gardens. — Wiesbaden  —  Its  public  Promenade^ 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 

Dear • 


Within  an  hour  after  we  left  the  Ritterstein, 
we  were  crossing  the  bridge  that  leads  into 
Bingen.  Like  true  flaneurs,  we  had  not  de- 
cided where  to  sleep^  and,  unlike  flaneurs,  we 
now  began  to  look  wistfully  towards  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhine  into  the  duchy  of  Nassau. 
There  was  no  bridge,  but  then  there  might  be  a 
ferry.  Beckoning  to  the  postmaster,  who  came 
to  the  side  of  the  carriage,  I  put  the  question. 
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a  RUDESHEIM. 

"  Certainly,  as  good  a  ferry  as  there  is  in  Ger- 
many."— "  And  can  we  cross  with  your  horses  ?" 
— "  Ja— ja—  we  do  it  often.''     The  aflFair  was 
arranged  in  a  minute.     The  leaders  were  led 
back  to  the  stable,  and  with  two  horses  we  drove 
down  to  the  water-side.    A  skiff  was  in  readi- 
ness, and  spreading  a  sprit-sail,  we  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream  before  there  was  time  for 
thought.    In  ten  minutes  we  landed  in  the  cele- 
brated Rheingau,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hiU  that 
was  teeming  with   the  vines  of  Rudesheim. 
"  Charlemagne  observing,  from  the  window  of 
his  palace  at  Ingelheim,"  says  an  old  legend, 
**  that  the  snow  disappeared  from  the  bluff  above 
Rudesheim  earlier  than  from  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  caused  the  same  to  be  planted 
with  vines."  What  has  become  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  descendants,  no  one  knows;  but  here 
are  the  progeny  of  his  vines  to  the  present  hour. 
Frani^ois  followed  us  in  a  few  minutes  with 
the  carriage  and  horses,  and  we  wiere  soon  com- 
fortably housed  in  an  inn,  in   the  village  of 
Rudesheim.     Here,  then,  we  were  in  the  heart 
of  the  richest  wine  region  in  Europe,  perhaps  in 
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the  world.  I  looked  curiously  at  mine  host,  to 
see  what  effect  this  fact  might  have  had  on  him, 
but  he  did  not  appear  to  have  abused  the  advan- 
tage. He  told  me  there  had  just  been  a  sale,  at 
which  I  should  have  been  most  welcome  ;  com- 
plained that  much  sour  liquor  was  palmed  off 
on  the  incredulous  as  being  the  pure  beverage ; 
and  said  that  others  might  prefer  Johannisberger, 
but,  for  his  part,  good  hinter  hausen*  was  good 
enough  for  him.  •*  Would  I  trjr  a  bottle  ?"  The 
proposition  was  not  to  be  declined,  and  with  my 
'dinner  I  did  try  a  bottle  of  his  oldest  and  best ; 
and  henceforth  I  declare  myself  a  convert  to 
Rudeskeimer  hinter  hausen.  One  cannot  drink 
a  gallon  of  it  with  impunity,  as  is  the  case  with 
some  of  the  French  wines ;  but  I  feel  persuaded 
it  is  the  very  article  for  our  market,  to  use  the 
vernacular  of  a  true  Manhattanese.  It  has 
body  to  bear  the  voyage,  without  being  the  fiery 
compound  that  we  drink  under  the  names  of 
Madeira  and  Sherry. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  none  but  wine 

*  Behind  the  houses ;  so  termed,  from  the  vines  standing  on 
lower  land  than  the  hill,  behind  the  village. 

B   2 
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Rowing  countries  aie  the  true  uses  of  the  pre- 
cious gift  understood.  In  them,  wine  is  not  a 
luxury,  but  a  necessary ;  its  use  is  not  often 
abused,  and  its  beneficial  effect  can  scarcely  be 
appreciated  without  being  witnessed.  I  do  not 
mean  that  there  is  no  drunkenness  in  these 
countries,  for  there  is  probably  as  much  of  the 
vioe  in  France,  Germany,  Italy^  and  Switzer^- 
land,  as  there  is  with  us ;  but  they  who  driok 
hard  generally  drink  some  of  the  vile  compounds 
which  exist  everywhere  under  the  names  of 
brandy,  agua  dierde,  or  something  else.  I  was 
one  day  crossing  the  bay  of  Naples  in  my  hired 
craft.  La  Divina  Providenza,  rowed  by  a  crew 
of  twenty-one  men,  who  cost  me  just  the  price 
of  a  carriage  and  horses  for  the  same  time,  when 
the  padrone,  who  had  then  been  boating  about 
with  us  several  weeks,  began  to  be  inquisitive 
concerning  America,  and  our  manner  of  living, 
more  especially  among  the  labouring  classes. 
The  answers  produced  a  strong  sensation  in  the 
boat ;  and  when  they  lieard  that  labourers  re- 
ceived a  ducat  a-day  for  their  toil,  half  of  the 
honest  fellows  declared  thenselves  ready  to  emi- 
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grate.  "  Et,  il  vino,  signore  ;  gtmle  h  il  prezzo 
del  vino  ?"  demanded  the  padrone.  I  told  him 
wine  was  a  luxury  with  us,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  labourer.  The  general  sneer  that 
followed  immediately  satisfied  me  that  no  emi* 
grants  would  go  from  La  Divina  Providenza. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  tell  one  of  your 
habits,  that  the  wines  we  call  Hock  are  Rhenish, 
and  that  each  properly  bears  the  name  of  its 
own  vintage.  This  rule  prevails  everywhere, 
the  names  of  Claret,  Burgundy,  and  Sherry, 
bemg  unknown  in  France  and  Spain.  It  is  true 
the  French  have  their  Burgundy  wines,  and  the 
Spaniards  their  Xeres  wines ;  but  vin  de  Bour- 
gogne  includes  liquors  of  different  colours  and 
very  different  qualities.  The  same  is  true  of 
other  places.  What  we  call  Claret  the  French 
term  Bordeaux  wines ;  though  Clairet  is  an  old 
French  word,  still  occasionally  used,  signifying 
a  thin  weak  potation. 

The  Rheingau,  or  the  part  of  Nassau  in  which 
we  now  are,  produces  the  best  wines  of  the 
Rhine.  The  principal  vineyards  are  those  of 
Johannisberg,  Hochheim,  (whence  the  name  of 
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Hock,)  Geissenheim,  Steinberg,  and  Rudesheim. 
Johannisberg  is  now  the  property  of  Prince 
Mettemich  ;  Greissenheim  belongs  to  the  Count 
of  Ingelheim ;  and  Hochbeim  and  Rudesheiin 
are  villages,  the  vines  having  different  proprie- 
tors. I  do  not  know  the  situation  of  Steinberg. 
The  best  wine  of  Johannisbeig  has  the  highest 
reputation ;  that  of  Greissenheim  is  also  delicious^ 
and  is  fast  growing  in  value ;  Hochheimer  Zhm, 
(or  houses  growing  near  the  village,)  is  also  in 
great  request ;  and  of  the  hinter  hatuen  of  Ru- 
desheim you  have  ahready  heard«  Dr.  Somer- 
ville  once  told  me  he  had  analyzed  the  pure  Jo- 
hannisberger,  and  that  it  contained  less  aculity 
than  any  other  wine  he  knew.  The  Steinberger 
is  coming  into  favour ;  it  is  the  highest  flavour^ 
ed  of  all  the  German  wines,  its  perfume,  or  bou-^ 
guet,  being  really  too  strong. 

Rudesheim  was  a  Roman  station,  and  it  i& 
probable  that  its  wines  date  from  their  govern- 
ment. There  is  still  a  considerable  ruin,  belong- 
ing I  believe  to  the  Count  of  Ingelheim,  that  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans,  and 
which  has  been  partially  fitted  up  by  its  pro- 
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prietor,  as  a  place  of  retreat,  daring  the  vintage. 
This  I  is  truly  a  classical  villagiatura.  It  was 
curious  to  examine  these  remains,  which  are  ex- 
tensive, so  soon  after  going  over  the  feudal 
castle,  and  it  must  be  confisssed  that  the  sons  of 
the  South  maintain  their  long-established  superi- 
ority here,  as  elsewhere.  Ingelheim,  where 
Charlemagne  had  a  palace,  and  where  some  pre- 
tend he  was  bom,  is  in  plain  view  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  but  no  traces  of  the  palace  are 
visible  from  this  spot.  Such  is  the  difference 
between  the  false  and  the  true  Roman !  There 
is  also  a  ruin,  a  small  high  circular  tower,  that 
is  connected  with  our  inn,  forming  even  one  of 
our  own  rooms,  and  which  is  very  ancient,  pro- 
bably as  ancient  as  the  reign  of  the  great  Frank. 
We  1^  Rudesheim  after  breakfast,  driving 
quite  near  to  the  hill  of  Geissenheim,  and  quit- 
ting the  main  road,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
Johannisberg,  which  lies  back  a  mile  from  the 
great  route.  We  wound  our  way  around  the 
hill,  which  on  three  sides  is  shaped  like  a  cone, 
and  on  the  other  is  an  irregular  ridge,  and  ap- 
proached the  house  by  the  rear.    If  you  happen 
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to  have  a  bottle  of  the  wine  of  this  vineyard 
(real  or  reputed,  for  in  this  respect  the  false 
Simon  Pure  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  true  as  the 
real»)  you  will  find  a  sufficiently  good  resem- 
blance of  this  building  on  its  label. 

I  can  give  you  no  other  reason  why  this  wine 
was  formerly  so  little  known,  while  that  of 
Hochheim  had  so  great  a  reputation,  than  the^ 
fact  that  the  mountain,  house,  and  vines  were 
all  the  property  of  a  religious  community,  pre*' 
viously  to  the  French  revolution,  and  that  th^ 
monks  probably  chose  to  drink  their  own  liquors. 
In  this  particular  they  were  unlike  the  people  of 
Brie ;  for  walking  one  day  with  Lafayette,  over 
his  estate  at  La  Grange,  I  expressed  surprise  at 
seeing  some  labourers  making  wine.  **  Oh,  yes, 
my  dear  friend/'  returned  the  General,  "we 
do  make  wine  here,  but  then  we  take  very  good 
care  not  to  d9ink  it."  The  monks  of  Johannis- 
berg  most  likely  both  made  wine  and  drank  it. 

Johannisberg  has  changed  owners  several 
times.  Shortly  after  our  return  from  the  jour- 
ney on  the  Rhine  of  last  year,  chance  placed  me, 
at  Paris,  at  table  between  the  chargi  d'affaires 
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of  Nassau,  and  the  Due  de  Valmy.  The  former 
observed  that  I  had  lately  been  in  Nassau^  and 
inquired  how  I  liked  the  country.  Under  suoh 
circumstances  one  would  wish  to  praise,  and^  as 
I  could  honestly  do  so,  I  expressed  my  admira^ 
tion  of  what  I  had  seen.  Among  other  things, 
I  spoke  of  its  rich  vineyards,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  began  to  extol  that  of  Johannisberg.  The 
more  I  praised,  the  graver  the  diplomate  looked, 
until  thinking  I  had  not  come  up  to  bis  own 
feelings,  I  began  to  be  warmer  still  in  my  ex*- 
pressions.  A  touch  under  the  table  silenced  me. 
The charg6  soon  after  gave  me  to  understand  that 
Johannisberg  produced  only  sour  grapes  for  my 
neighbour,  as  Napoleon  had  given  the  estate  to 
the  first  Duke,  and  the  allies  had  taken  it  away 
from  his  son.  This  was  not  the  first  time  I  have 
had  occasion  to  see  the  necessity  of  being  guard*- 
ed  how  one  speaks,  lest  he  offend  some  political 
sensibility  or  other,  in  this  quarter  of  the  world. 
The  present  owner  of  Johannisbei^  has  fitted 
up  the  house,  which  is  quite  spacious,  very  hand- 
somely, though  without  gorgeousness,  and  there 
is  really  a  suite  of  large  and  commodious  rooms. 

b5 
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I  saw  few  or  no  signs  of  the  monastery  about  the 
building.  The  vines  grow  all  around  the  coni- 
cal part  of  the  hill  quite  up  to  the  windows. 
The  best  wine  is  made  from  those  near  the 
house,  on  the  south-eastern  exposure.  The  view 
was  beautiful  and  very  extensive,  and  all  that 
the  place  wants  to  make  it  a  desirable  resMence 
is  shade;  an  advantage,  however,  that  cannot 
be  enjoyed  on  the  same  spot  in  common  with 
good  wine.  The  nakedness  of  the  ground  im- 
paired the  effect  of  the  dwelling.  The  owner  is 
seldom  here,  as  is  apparent  by  the  furniture, 
which,  though  fresh  and  suitable,  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  thousand  little  elegancies  that  accu- 
mulate in  a  r^ular  abode. 

The  books  say  that  this  celebrated  vineyard 
contains  sixty-three  acres,  and  this  is  near  the 
extent  I  should  give  it,  from  the  eye.  The  pro- 
duce is  stated  at  twenty-five  hc^sheads,  of  thir- 
teen hundred  bottles  each*  Some  of  the  wines 
of  the  best  vintages  sell  as  high  as  four  and  even 
five  dollars  a  bottle.  I  observed  that  the  soil 
was  mixed  with  stone  much  decomposed,  of  a 
shelly  appearance,  and  whitish  colour.    The  land 
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would  be  pronounced  unsuited  to  ordinary  i^ri- 
culture,  I  suspect^  by  a  majority  of  farmers. 

I  bought  a  bottle  of  wine  from  a  servant  who 
professed  to  have  permission  to  ^11  it.  The 
price  was  two  florins  and  a  half,  or  a  ddlar,  and 
the  quality  greatly  inferior  to  the  bottle  that,  for 
the  same  money,  issued  from  the  cellar  of  the 
host  at  Rudesheim.  It  is  probable  the  whole 
thing  was  a  deception,  though  the  inferior  wines 
of  Johannisberg  are  no  better  than  a  vast  deal  of 
the  other  common  wine  of  the  neighbourhood. 

From  Johannisberg  we  descended  to  the  plain 
and  took  the  road  to  Biberich.  This  is  a  small 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  the  re* 
sidence  of  the  Duke.  Nassau  figures  in  the  tables 
of  the  Germanic  confederation  as  the  fourteenth 
state,  having  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  furnishing  three  thou- 
sand troops  as  its  contingent.  The  population 
is  probably  a  little  greater.  The  reigning  family 
is  of  the  ancient  line  of  Nassau,  from  a  junior 
branch  of  which  I  believe  the  King  of  Holland  is 
derived ;  the  Duchess  is  a  princess  of  Wurtem* 
berg,  and  a  sister  of  the  Grand-duchess  Helena, 
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of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  so  often.  This 
little  state  is  one  of  the  fabricated  sovereignties 
of  1814,  being  composed  of  divers  fragments^ 
besides  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  familj.  In 
sfhort,  it  would  seem  to  be  intended  for  ike 
government  and  better  management  of  a  few 
capital  vineyards. 

Nassau  has  been  much  agitated  of  late  with 
liberal  opinions,  though  the  government  is  al- 
ready what  it  is  the  fashion  to  term  representa^ 
tive,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  the  old 
theory,  that  small  states  can  better  support 
a  popular  form  of  government  than  a  large 
state.  This  is  a  theory  in  which  I  have  no 
faith,  and  one,  in  my  opinion,  that  has  been 
fabricated  to  suit  the  accidental  situation  of 
Europe.  The  danger  of  popular  governments 
are  popular  excesses,  such  as  those  truculent 
errors  that  men  fall  into  by  a  misconception  of 
truth,  misstatements,  ignorance  of  their  inter- 
ests, and  the  sort  of  village-like  gossip  which 
causes  every  man  to  think  he  is  a  judge  of  cha- 
racter, when  he  is  not  even  a  judge  of  facts. 
The  abuses  of  absolutism  are  straightforward. 
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dogged  tyranny,  in.  which  the  rights^of  the  mass 
are  sacrificed  to  the  interests  and  policy  of  a 
prince  and  his  favourites.  Nowi  in  a  large 
countiy^  popular  excesses  in  one  part  ane  check-* 
ed  and  depressed  by  the  power  and  interests 
of  the  other  parts.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
make  a  popular  error,  that  leads  to  popular  ex- 
cesses^ extend  simultaneously  over  a  very  ex- 
tended surface;  and  they  who  are  tranquil, 
control,  and  finally  influence,  those  who  are  ex- 
cited. In  a  small  state,  absolutism  is  held  un- 
der the  checks  of  neighbourhood  and  familia-^ 
rity.  Men  disregard  accidents  and  crime  in  a 
capital,  while  they  reason  on  them  and  act  on 
them  in  the  country.  Just  so  will  the  sovereign 
of  a  small  state  feel  and  submit  to  the  autho- 
rity of  an  active  public  opinion.  If  I  must 
have  liberty^  let  it  come  in  large  draughts  like 
learning,  and  form  an  atmosphere  of  its  own ; 
and  if  I  must  be  the  subject  of  despotic  power. 
Heaven  send  that  my  sovereign  be  a  small 
prince.  The  latter  is  on  the  supposition  that 
I  am  an  honest  man,  for  he  who  would  rise  by 
servility  and  a  sacrifice  of  his  principles,  had 
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better  at  once  choose  the  greatest  monarch  he 
can  find  for  a  master.  Small  states  are  usually 
an  evil  in  themselves,  but  I  think  they  are  least 
so  when  the  authority  is  absolute.     The  people 

« 

oF  Nassau  had  better  be  moderate  in  their  pro* 
gress,  while  they  of  France  should  press  on  to 
their  purpose;  and  yet  the  people  of  Nassau 
will  probably  be  the  most  urgent,  simply  be- 
cause the  power  with  which  they  have  to 
contend  is  so  feeble,  for  men  rarely  take  the 
^^  just  medium,"  though  they  are  always  talk* 
ing  about  it. 

We  entered  the  palace  at  Biberich,  which, 
without  being  larger  than  usual,  is  an  edifice 
well  worth  viewing.  We  could  not  but  com- 
pare this  abode  with  the  President's  house,  and 
certainly,  so  far  as  taste  and  elegance  are  con- 
cerned, the  comparison  is  entirely  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  us  Americans.  It  is  easy  to  write 
unmeaning  anethemas  against  prodigal  expendi- 
tures, and  extorting  the  hard  earnings  of  the 
poor,  on  such  occasions,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
the  castle  of  Biberich  was  erected  by  any  means 
so  foul.    The  general  denunciation  of  every- 
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thing  that  does  not  happen  to  enter  into  our 
own  system,  has  no  more  connexion  with  true 
republicanism  than  cant  has  to  do  with  religion. 
Abuses  of  this  nature  have  existed  beyond  dis- 
pute, and  the  public  money,  even  among  our- 
selves, is  not  always  honestly  or  prudently  ex- 
pended; but  these  are  the  errors  inseparable 
from  human  nature,  and  it  is  silly  to  quarrel 
with  all  the  blandishments  of  life  until  we 
can  find  faultless  substitutes.  The  simple  fact 
that  a  nation  like  our  own  has  suffered  an  en- 
tire generation  to  go  by  with  its  chief  magis- 
trate living  in  a  house  surrounded  by  grounds 
almost  as  naked  as  a  cornfield,  while  it  proves 
nothing  in  favour  of  its  economy,  goes  to  show 
either  that  we  want  the  taste  and  habits  ne- 
cessary to  appreciate  the  privation,  (as  is  pro- 
bably the  case,)  or  the  generosity  to  do  a  liberal 
act,  since  it  is  notorious  that  we  possess  the 
means. 

The  gardens  of  Biberich  are  extensive  and 
beautiful.  We  are  proofs  ourselves  that  they 
are  not  reserved,  in  a  niggardly  spirit,  for  the 
exclusive  uses  of  a  few,  ncnr  in  truth  are  those 
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of  any  other  prince  in  Europe  where  we  have 
been.  The  interior  oi  the  house  is  much  oroa^ 
mented  by  a  very  peculiar  marble  that  is  found 
in  the  duchy,  and  which  produces  a  good  effect* 
A  circular  hall  in  the  centre  of  the  building,^ 
surmounted  by  a  dome^  is  rather  striking,  from 
having  a  colonnade  of  this  material. 

The  family  was  here,  and  the  preparations 
were  making  for  dinner  in  one  of  the  rooms ; 
the  whole  style  of  the  domestic  economy  being 
that  of  a  nobleman  of  liberal  means.  The 
house  was  very  quiet,  and  we  saw  but  few 
menials,  though  we  met  two  of  the  children, 
accompanied  by  a  governess,  in  the  grounds. 

Biberich  and  the  castle,  or  palace,  stand  im- 
mediately on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which,  be-* 
tween  Bingen  and  Mayence,  is  straggling  and 
well  covered  with  islands,  having  an  entire 
breadth  of  near  half  a  mile.  The  effect,  when 
seen  from  the  neighbouring  heights,  is  not  un-- 
like  that  of  a  lake. 

From  Biberich  we  diverged  directly  into  the 
interior  of  the  Rheingau,  taking  the  road  to 
Wiesbaden,  which  is  a  watering-place  of  some 
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note,  and  the  seat  of  goteniment  of  the  dnehy. 
We  reached  it  early,  for  it  is  no  great  matter 
to  pass  firora  the  frontiers  of  one  of  these  small 
stiU;es  into  its  centre,  ordered  dinner,  and  went 
oilt  to  see  the  lions.  Wiesbaden  has  little  to 
recommend  it  by  nature,  its  waters  excepted. 
It  stands  in  a  funnel  rather  than  a  valley,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  excessively  hot  in  summer, 
though  a  pleasant  winter  residence.  I  do  not 
rMrember  a  place  that  so  triumphantly  proves 
how  much  may  be  made  out  of  a  little,  as  the 
pttblic  promenade  of  Wiesbaden.  The  springs 
are  nearly,  or  perhaps  quite  a  mile  from  the 
town,  the  intervening  land  being  a  gentle  in- 
clination. From  the  springs  a  rivulet,  scarce 
large  enough  to  turn  a  village  mill,  winds 
its  way  down  to  the  town.  The  banks  of  this 
little  stream  have  been  planted,  artificial  ob- 
structions and  cascades  formed,  paths  cut, 
bridges  thrown  across  the  rivulet,  rocks  piled, 
&c.,  and  by  these  simple  means,  one  walks  a 
mile  in  a  belt  of  wood  a  few  rods  wide,  and 
may  fancy  himself  in  a  park  of  two  thousand 
acres.     Ten  years  would  suffice  to  bring  such 
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a  promenade  to  perfection,  and  yet  nothing 
like  it  exists  in  all  America !  One  can  surely 
smoke  cigars,  drink  Congress  water,  discuss 
party  politics,  and  fancy  himsdf  a  statesman, 
whittle,  clean  his  nails  in  company  and  nerer 
out  of  it,  swear  things  are  good  enough  for  him 
without  having  known  any  other  state  of  soci- 
ety, squander  dollars  on  discomfort  and  refuse 
cents  to  elegance  and  convenience,  because  he 
knows  no  better,  and  call  the  obliquity  of  taste 
patriotism,  without  enjoying  a  walk  in  a  wood 
by  the  side  of  a  murmuring  rill !  He  may,  be- 
yond dispute,  if  such  be  his  sovereign  pleasure, 
do  all  this,  and  so  may  an  Esquimaux  maintain 
that  whale's  blubber  is  preferable  to  beef-steaks. 
I  wonder  that  these  dogged  and  philosophical 
patriots  do  not  go  back  to  warlocks,  scalps,  and 
paint! 

f. 

The  town  of  Wiesbaden,  like  all  German 
towns  of  any  consequence  I  have  ever  been  in, 
Cologne  excepted,  is  neat  and  clean.  It  is  also 
well-built,  and  evidently  improving.  You  may 
have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  boulevards  and 
similar  places  of  r^ort,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fr^f^h 
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towns,  but  as  a  whole,  they  are  tasteless  and 
barren-'lookiflg  spots.  Even  the  Champs  Elys6es, 
at  Paris,  have  little  beauty  of  th^nselves,  for 
Ittidscape  gardening  is  but  just  introduced  into 
France,  whereas,  to  me,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Germans  make  more  use  of  it,  in  and  near  their 
towns,  than  the  English. 

We  left  Wiesbaden  next  morning,  after  enjoy- 
ing its  baths,  and  went  slowly  up  to  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles. 
Here  we  took  up  our  old  quarters  at  the  White 
Swan,  a  house  of  a  second-rate  reputation,  but 
of  first-rate  civility,  into  which  chance  first 
threw  me ;  and,  as  usual,  we  got  a  capital  din- 
ner and  good  wine.  The  innkeeper,  in  honour 
of  Germany,  caused  a  dish,  that  he  said  was  na- 
tional and  of  great  repute,  to  be  served  to  us 
pilgrims.  It  was  what  the  French  call  a  jardi- 
nikre,  or  a  partridge  garnished  with  cabbage, 
carrots,  turnips,  &c. 

I  seized  the  opportunity  to  put  myself  au 
courant  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  by  going  to 
one  of  the  reading-rooms,  that  are  to  be  found 
all  over  Germany,  under  the  names  of  Redoutes, 
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Casinos,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Pipes  ap- 
pear to  be  proscribed  in  the  casino  of  Frankfort, 
which  is  altogether  a  genteel  and  respectable 
establishment.  As  usual,  a  stranger  must  be 
introduced. 
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Dear 


I  HAVE  little  new  to  tell  you  of  Frankfort. 
It  appeared  to  be  the  sarae  busy,  clean,  pretty, 
well-*built  town,  on  this  visit,  as  it  did  at  the 
two  others.  We  examined  the  boulevards  a  lit- 
tle more  closely  than  before,  and  were  even 
more  pleased  with  them  than  formerly.  I  have 
already  explained  to  you  that  the  secret  of  these 
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tasteful  and  beautiful  walks,  so  near,  and  some- 
times in  the  very  heart  (as  at  Dresden)  of  the 
lai^e  German  towns,  is  in  the  circumstance  of 
the  old  fortifications  being  destroyed,  and  the 
space  thus  obtained  having  been  wisely  appro- 
priated to  health  and  air.  Leipsig,  in  particular^ 
enjoys  a  picturesque  garden,  where  formerly 
there  stood  nothing  but  grim  guns,  and  frown- 
ing ramparts. 

Frankfort  has  been  the  subject  of  recent  poli- 
tical disturbances,  and,  I  heard  this  morning 
from  a  banker,  that  there  existed  serious  dis- 
content all  along  the  Rhine.  As  far  as  I  can 
learn,  the  movement  proceeds  from  a  desire  in 
the  trading,  banking,  and  manufacturing  classes, 
the  nouveaiur  riches,  in  short,  to  reduce  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  old  feudal  and  terri- 
torial nobility.  The  kingly  authority,  in  our 
time,  is  not  much  of  itself,  and  the  principal 
question  has  become,  how  many  or  how  few,  or, 
in  short,  who  are  to  share  in  its  immunities.  In 
this  simple  fact  lies  the  germ  of  the  revolution 
in  France,  and  of  reform  in  England.  Money 
is  changing  hands,  and  power  must  go  with  it. 
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This  is,  has  beep,  and  ever  will  be  the  case,  ex- 
cept in  those  instances  in  which  the  great  politi- 
cal trust  is  thrown  confidingly  into  the  hands  of 
all ;  and  even  then,  in  half  the  practical  results, 
money  will  cheat  them  out  of  the  advantages. 
Where  the  pressure  is  so  great  as  to  produce  a 
recoil,  it  is  the  poor  against  the  rich ;  and  where 
the  poor  have  rights  to  stand  on,  the  rich  are 
hard  at  work  to  get  the  better  of  the  poor. 
Such  is  the  curse  of  Adam,  and  man  himself 
must  be  changed  before  the  disease  can  be 
cured.  All  we  can  do,  under  the  best  con- 
structed system,  is  to  mitigate  the  evil. 

We  left  Frankfort  at  eleven,  declining  the 
services  of  a  celebrated  vaiturier,  called  le  petit 
Savoyard,  whom  Frani^ois  introduced,  with  a 
warm  recommendation  of  fidelity  and  zeal. 
These  men  are  extensively  known,  and  carry 
their  soubriquets,  as  ships  do  their  names.  The 
little  Savoyard  had  just  discharged  a  cai^o  of 
miladies,  bound  to  England,  after  having  had 
them  on  his  charter-party  eighteen  months,  and 
was  now  on  the  look-out  for  a  return  freight. 
As  his  whole  equipments  were  four  horses,  the 
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horncfli,  and  a  long  whip,  he  was  rerj  desirous 
of  the  faononr  of  dra^ng  my  carrit^  a  hun^ 
dned  leagaes  or  so,  towmds  any  part  of  the  eartR 
whither  it  might  suit  my  pleasure  to  proceeds 
But  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  miladies  were  ti 
fiiU  weight,  for  even  Frani^ois,  who  comes  of  'li 
fiunily  of  veiiuriers,  and  has  a  fellow-feeliDg  fit 
the  craft,  is  obliged  to  admit  that  the  catde  ti 
It  petit  appear  to  have  been  overworked.  This 
negotiatioD  occupied  an  hoinr,  and  it  ended  by^ 
sending  the  passport  to  the  post  -* 

We  were  soon  beyond  the  tower  that  markV 
the  limits  of  the  territory  of  Frankfort,  on  the 
road  to  Darmstadt.  While  mounting  an  ascent,' 
we  had  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  town  of  Holm^ 
beig,  the  capital  and  almost  the  whole  territory 
of  the  principality  of  Hesse  Homberg ;  a  state 
whose  last  sovereign  had  the  honour  of  possess* 
ing  an  Elngfish  princess  for  a  wife.  Truly  there 
must  be  something  in  blood,  after  all ;  for  thkr 
potentate  has  but  twenty-three  thousand  sub- 
jects to  recommend  him ! 

Darmstadt  is  one  of  those  towns  which  are 
laid  out  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  appear  mean. 
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This  is  a  common  fault,  both  in  (Germany  and 
iVxnerica ;  for  the  effect  of  throwing  open  wide 
avenues,  that  one  can  walk  through  in  five  mi- 
nutes, is  to  bring  the  intention  into  ludicrous 
contrast  with  the  result.  Mannheim  is  another 
pf  these  abortions.  The  disadvantage^  however, 
ends  with  the  appearance,  for  Darmstadt  is  spa- 
cious, airy,  and  neat :  it  is  also  well-built. 

The  ancient  Landgraves  of  Hesse  Darmstadt 
h^ve  become  Grand  Dukes,  with  a  material  ac- 
cession of  territory,  the  present  sovereign  ruling 
over  some  700,000  subjects.  The  old  castle  is 
still  standing  in  the  heart  of  the  place,  if  a  town 
which  is  all  artery  can  be  said  to  have  any  hearty 
and  we  walked  into  its  gloomy  old  courts,  with 
the  intention  of  examining  it ;  but  the  keeper 
of  the  keys  was  not  to  be  found.  There  is  a 
modem  palace  of  very  good  architecture  near  it, 
and,  as  usual,  extensive  gardens,  laid  out,  so  far 
as  we  could  perceive  from  the  outside,  in  the 
English  taste. 

A  short  distance  from  Darmstadt,  the  Beige- 
strasse  (mountain  road)  commences.  It  is  a 
perfect  level,  but  got  its  name  from  skirting  the 
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foot  of  the  mountain,  at  an  elevation  to  overlook 
the  vast  plain  of  the  Palatinate ;  for  we  were 
now  on  the  verge  of  this  ancient  territory,  which 
has  been  merged  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden 
by  the  events  of  the  last  half  century.  I  may 
as  well  add,  that  Baden  is  a  respectable  state, 
having  nearly  1,300,000  subjects. 

The  Bergestrasse  has  many  ruins  on  the 
heights  that  overlook  it,  though  the  river  is 
never  within  a  league  or  two  of  the  road«  Here 
we  found  postilions  worthy  of  their  fine  track, 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  of  great  skill.  In  Ger- 
many you  get  but  one  postilion  with  four  horses, 
and,  as  the  leaders  are  always  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  those  on  the  pole,  it  is  an  exploit  of 
some  delicacy  to  drive  eight  miles  an  hour, 
riding  the  near  wheel-horse,  and  governing  the 
team  very  much  by  the  use  of  the  whip.  The 
cattle  are  taught  to  travel  without  blinkers,  and, 
like  men  to  whom  political  power  is  trusted, 
they  are  the  less  dangerous  for  it  It  is  your 
well-trained  animal,  that  is  checked  up  and 
blinded,  who  runs  away  with  the  carriage  of 
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state,  as  well  as  the  travelling  carriage,  and 
breaks  the  neck  of  him  who  rides. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  we  crossed  the  bridge 
of  the  Neckar,  and  plunged  into  the  crowded 
streets  of  Heidelberg.  Notwithstanding  the 
obscurity,  we  got  a  glimpse  of  the  proud  old 
ruin  overhanging  the  place,  looking  grand  and 
sombre  in  the  gloom  of  night. 

The  view  from  the  windows  next  morning  was 
one  of  life  in  the  extreme.  The  principal  mar- 
ket-place was  directly  before  the  inn,  and  it 
appeared  as  if  half  the  peasants  of  the  grand 
duchy  had  assembled  there  to  display  their 
fruits  and  vegetables.  A  market  is  always  a 
garrulous  and  noisy  place ;  but  when  the  advan- 
tage of  speaking  German  is  added  to  it,  the  per- 
fection of  confusion  is  obtained.  In  all  good 
society,  both  men  and  women  speak  in  subdued 
voices,  and  there  is  no  need  to  allude  to  them  ; 
but  when  one  descends  a  little  below  the  ilite^ 
strength  of  lungs  is  rather  a  German  failing.* 

*  Until  the  revolution  of  1830^  the  writer  never  met  but  one 
noisy  woman  in  Paris.  Since  that  period,  however,  one  hears  a 
little  more  of  the  tintamarre  of  the  comptoir, 
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We  went  to  the  ruins  while  the  fogs  were 
still  floating  aground  the  hill-tops.  I  was  less! 
pleased  with  this  visit  than  with  that  of  kst 
year,  for  the  surprise  was  gone,  and  there  waa 
leisure  to  be  critical*  On  the  whde,  these  ruins 
are  vast  rather  than  fine,  though  the  parts  of 
the  edifice  that  were  built  in  the  Elizabethan 
taste  have  the  charm  of  quaintness.  There  is 
also  one  picturesque  tower ;  but  the  finest  thing 
certainly  is  the  view  from  the  garden-terrace 
above.  An  American^  who  remembers  the  go- 
nial soil  and  climate  of  his  country,  must  moum 
over  the  want  of  taste  that  has  left,  and  stjill 
leaves,  a  great  nation  (numerically  greats  at 
least)  ignorant  of  the  enjoyment  of  those  deli* 
cious  retreats  \  As  Nelson  once  said,  *^  want  of 
frigates"  would  be  found  written  on  his  heart 
were  he  to  die,  I  think  ''  want  of  gardens"  would 
be  fi)und  written  on  mine.  Our  cicerone,  on  this 
occasion,  was  a  man  who  had  served  in  Ame- 
rica, during  the  last  war,  as  one  of  the  corps  of 
J)e  Watteville*  He  was  bom  in  Baden,  and 
says  that  a  large  portion  of  the  corps  were  Ger- 
mans.    He  was  in  most  of  the  battles  of  the 
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Niagara,  and  shook  his  head  gravely  when  I 
hinted  at  the  attack  on  Fort  Eri6.  According 
to  hisr  account,  the  corps  suffered  exceedingly  in 
the  campaign  of  1814,  losing  the  greater  portion 
p(  its  men.  I  asked  him  how  he  came  to  fight 
us,  who  had  never  done  him  any  harm ;  and  he 
snswered  that  Napoleon  had  made  all  Eurcype 
soldiers  or  robbers,  and  that  he  had  not  stopped 
<to  examine  the  question  of  right. 

We  drove  up  the  valley  of  the  Neckar,  after 
a  late  breakfast,  by  an  excellent  road,  and 
through  a  beautiful  country,  for  the  first  post  or 
two.  We*  then  diverged  from  the  stream,  as- 
cended into  a  higher  portion  of  undulating  coun- 
try, that  gradually  became  less  and  less  inter- 
esting, until  in  the  end,  we  all  pronounced  it 
the  tamest  and  least  inviting  region  we  had  yet 
seen-  in  Europe.  I  do  not  say  that  the  country 
was  particularly  sterile,  but  it  was  common- 
place, and  offered  fewer  objects  of  interest  than 
any  other  we  had  yiet  visited.  Until  now,  our 
destination  was  not  settled,  though  I  had  almost 
decided  to  go  to  Nuremberg,  and  thence,  by 
Ratisbonne  and  the  Danube,  to  Vienna ;  but  we 
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all  came  to  the  opinion  that  the  appearance  of 
things  towards  the  east  was  too  dreary  for  en* 
durance.  We  had  already  journeyed  through 
Bavaria,  from  its  southern  to  its  northern  end, 
and  we  wished  to  vary  the  scene.  A  member 
of  its  royal  family  had  once  told  me  that  Wur- 
temberg  offered  but  little  for  the  traveller,  at 
the  same  time  sapng  a  good  word  fi)r  its  capi- 
tal. When  one  gets  information  from  so  high 
authority  it  is  not  be  questioned,  and  towards 
Stuttgart  it  was  determined  to  turn  our  faces. 
At  Heilbronn,  therefore,  we  changed  the  direc*- 
tion  from  east  to  south.  This  Heilbronn  was  a 
quaint  old  German  town,  and  it  had  a  few  of  its 
houses  painted  on  the  exterior,  like  those  al- 
ready described  to  you  in  Switzerland.  Weins- 
berg,  so  celebrated  for  its  wives,  who  saved  their 
husbands  at  a  capitulation,  by  carrying  them 
out  of  the  place  on  their  backs,  is  near  this 
town.  As  there  are  no  walled  towns  in  Ame- 
rica, and  the  example  could  do  no  good,  we  did 
not  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  spot.  That  night 
we  slept  at  a  little  town  called  Bessingheim, 
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with  the  Neckar,  which  we  had  again  met  at 
Heilbronn,  murmuring  beneath  our  windows. 

The  next  morning  we  were  off  betimes  to 
avoid  the  heat,  and  reached  Ludwigsberg  to 
breakfast.  Here  the  scene  began  to  change. 
Troops  were  at  drill  in  a  meadow,  as  we  ap- 
proached the  town,  and  the  postilion  pointed 
out  to  us  a  portly  officer  as  the  Duke  of  Wur- 
temberg,  a  cadet  of  the  royal  family,  who  was 
present'with  his  staff.  Drilling  troops,  from  time 
immemorial,  has  been  a  royal  occupation  in  Ger- 
many. It  is,  like  a  Manhattanese  talking  of 
dollars,  a  source  of  endless  enjoyment. 

Ludwigsberg  is  the  Windsor,  the  St.  Denis,  of 
the  Princes  of  Wurtemberg.  There  is  an  exten- 
siye  palace,  the  place  of  sepulture,  and  a  town 
of  five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants.  We  went 
through  :the  former,  which  is  large  and  impos- 
ing, with  finie  courts  and  some  pretty  views,  but 
it  is  low  and  Teutonic — in  plain  English,  squat 
*— like  some  of  the  old  statues  in  armour  that 
one  sees  in  the  squares  of  the  German  towns. 
There  is  a  gallery  and  a  few  good  pictures,  par- 
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tieularfy  a  Rembrandt  or  two.  One  of  the  latter 
it  iu'tbe  same  stfle  as  the  ^^  Tribute-money^  tb^ 
I  poness,  and  greatly  encourages  me  as  to  the 
aatbentidty  of  that  picture.  The  late  Queen  of 
Wmrtemberg  was  the  Princess  Royal  of  Eng^ 
land^  and  she  inhabited  this  palace.  Bang  mis* 
Ukea  for  English^  we  were  shown  her  ap&rt> 
ments,  in  which  she  died  lately,  and  which  were 
exactly  in  the  condition  in  which  she  left  them^ 
She  roust  have  had  strong  family  attachments^^ 
for  her  rooms  were  corered  with  portraits  of  her 
telatives.  The  King  of  England  was  omnipre-> 
itent ;  and  as  for  her  own  husband,  of  whom,  by 
the  way,  one  picture  would  have  been  quite  suf- 
ficient for  any  reasonable  woman,  there  were 
BO  less  than  six  portraits  of  him  in  a  single 
loom! 

A^  one  goes  north,  the  style  of  ornamenting 
rooms^  is  less  graceful,  and  the  German  and 
En^sh  paiaoes  all  have  the  same  formal  and 
antiquated  aii\  Ludwigi^berg  do^  iiot  change 
the  rule,  though  there  was  an  unt6ual  appear- 
ance of  comfort  in  the  apartments  of  the  late 
Queen,  which  had  evidently  been  Anglicised. 
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,s.  White  we  w?ere ,  j^n^iog  fti  -a  bkkofij^  Ahab 
Q\&iq6k^a  vprj  pnetty.  traat  of  wooded  countrsr 
^^  gardeoy  the  guide,  pouited /to  a^  bfin4ei;» 
whose  diurch  tower  was  peering  abore  a  bit 
af  iiprest,  ia  a  distant  yaUey»  or  rather  swcH. 
^^Does  Mein  Herr  see  it?"  **I  di>--4t  i«  na 
more  than  a  sequestered  hamlet,  that  is  prettily 
^Qough  placed." — It  was  Marbach,  the  birthr 
jdace  of  Schiller !  Few  men  can  feel  lessf  of  tht^ 
iplti^rest  that  so  commonly  attaches  to  the  ba*^ 
b^»  habitations^  and  personal  appearance  of  ce-^ 
lebrated  men*  than  myself.  The  mere  sight. of 
a  celebpty  never  creates  any  sensation^  Yet  X 
do  not  remember  a  stronger  conviction  of  the 
superiority  enjoyed  by  true  over  factitious  greats 
uessy  than  that  which  flashed  on  my  mind^  wh^i 
I  was  told  this  fiict.  That  sequestered  hamlet 
rose  in  a  moment  to  an  importance  that  all  the 
^ppliajQ^es  and  souvenirs  of  royalty  could,  note 
give  to  the  palace  of  Ludwigsberg#  Fqoh 
Schiller !  In  my  eyes  he  is  the  German  geninsi 
of  the  age.  Goethe  has  got  around  him  one  of 
those  factitious  reputations  that  depend  as  much 
on  goa»p  and  tea-drinking  as  ou  a  high  order 
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of  genius,  and  he  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a 
coddled  celebrity— ior  you  must  know  there  is  a 
fashion  in  this  thing,  that  is  quite  independent 
of  merit — ^while  Schiller's  fame  rests  solely  on 
its  naked  merits.  My  life  for  it,  that  it  lasts 
the  longest,  and  will  bum  brightest  in  the  end. 
The  schools,  and  a  prevalent  taste  and  the  ca* 
price  of  fashion,  can  make  Goethes  in  dozens,  at 
any  time ;  but  €rod  only  creates  such  men  as 
Schiller.  The  Germans  say,  we  cannot  feel 
Goethe;  but  after  all  a  translation  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  tests  of  genius,  for  though  bad 
translations  abound,  if  there  is  stuff  in  the  ori- 
ginal, it  will  find  its  way  even  into  one  of 
these. 

From  Ludwigsberg  to  Stuttgart  it  is  but  a 
single  post,  and  we  arrived  there  at  twelve. 
The  appearance  of  this  place  was  altogether 
different  from  what  we  had  expected.  Al* 
though  it  contains  near  30,000  inhabitants,  it 
has  more  the  air  of  a  thriving  Swiss  town,  than 
that  of  a  German  capital,  the  abodes  and  gar- 
dens of  the  royal  family  excepted.  By  a  Swiss 
town,   I  do  not  mean   either  such  places  as 
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Geneva,  and  Berne,  and  Zurich,  but  such  towns 
as  Herisau  and  Lucerne^  without  including  the 
walls  of  the  latter.  It  stands  at  the  termina* 
tion  of  an  irregular  valley,  at  the  base  of  some 
mountains,  and,  altogether,  its  aspect,  rustic 
exterior,  and  position,  took  us  by  surprise.  The 
town,  however,  is  evidently  becoming  more  Eu- 
ropean, as  they  say  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
every  day ;  or  in  other  words,  it  is  becoming 
less  peculiar. 

At  and  around  the  palaces,  there  is  something 
already  imposing.  The  old  feudal  castle,  which 
I  presume  is  the  cradle  of  the  House  of  Wur- 
temberg,  stands  as  a  nucleus  for  the  rest  of  the 
town.  It  is  a  strong  prison-like  looking  pile, 
composed  of  huge  round  towers  and  narrow 
courts,  and  still  serves  the  purposes  of  the 
state,  though  not  as  a  prison,  I  trust.  Another 
hotel,  or  royal  residence,  is  quite  near  it  on  one 
side,  while  the  new  palace  is  close  at  hand  on 
another.  The  latter  is  a  handsome  edifice  of 
Italian  architecture,  in  some  respects  not  unlike 
the  Luxembourg  at-  Paris,  and,  I  should  think, 
out  of  all  comparison  the  best  royal  residence  to 
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be  found  in  the  infericM*  states  of  Germany,  if 
not  in  all  Germany,  those  of  Prussia  aild  Ave^ 
tria  excepted. 

We  took  a  carriage,  and  drore  through  th6 
grounds  to  a  new  classical  little  palace,  dMk 
crowns  an  eminence  at  their  other  extremity,  a 
distance  of  a  mile  or  two.  We  went  through 
this  buildings  which  is  a  little  in  the  style  iOf 
the  Trianons,  aX  Versailles ;  smaller  than  lie 
Grand  Trianon^  and  lai^r  than  Le  Petit  Trih 
an<»i«  This  disfday  of  royal  houses,  after  dl, 
struck  us  as  a  little  disproportioned  to  tliedi« 
minutive  size  and  poverty  of  the  country*  The 
last  is  nothing  but  a  maison  de  plaisance,  and  is 
wdl  enough  if  it  did  not  bring  taxation  with 
it ;  nor  do  I  know  that  it  did.  Most  of  the 
sovereigns  have  large  private  fbrtui^es,  which 
they  are  entitled  to  use  the  same  as  others, 
and  which  are  well  used  in  fostering  elegant 
tastes  in  their  subjects. 

There  is  a  watering-place  near  the  kutter 
house,  and  preparations  were  making  for  the 
King  to  dine  there,  with  a  party  of  his  own 
choosing.    This  reminded  us  of  our  own  diaiier> 
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which  had  been  ordered  %t  six,  md  we  retiirne4 
tQ  eat  it«  WhilQ  sittiog  at  a  w^ndovr^  waittog 
the  service,  a  carris^  that  drove  up  attracted 
my  at^Qtiop.  It  was  a  large  and  i^atbor  .ele- 
gant po&t^chariotj  as  much  ^oroamented  as  cofQr 
ported  with  theroad^  and  haviog  a  ri<4i  blacou* 
I7«  A  single  female  was  in  it>  with  a  msii  and 
valet  in  the  rumble.  The  lady  was  in  a  cap^ 
aod,  as  her  equipage  drove  up,  appeajred:  to  be 
petting.  I  have  frequently  met  German  fami- 
lies jogging  along  the  high  way,  in  this  sociable 
manner,  apparently  as  much  at  home  as  when 
they  were  under  the  domestic  roof.  This  lady, 
however,  had  so  little  luggage,  that  I  was  in^ 
duoed  to  inquire  who  it  might  be«  She  was 
%  Princess  of  Hechingen,  a  neighbouring  state^ 
that  had  just  trotted  over  probably  to  take  tea 
with  some  of  her  cousins  of  Wurtemberg. 

These  quasi  kingdoms  are  so  diminutive  thai; 
this  sort  of  intercourse  is  very  practicable,  and 
(ft  pure  conjecture)  it  may  be  that  German  eti- 
quette, so  notoriously  stiff  and  absurd,  has  been 
invented  to  prevent  the  intercourse  from.be- 
fooBtiiig  too  familiar*    The  mediatising  system, 
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however,  has  greatly  augmented  the  distances 
between  the  capitals,  though,  owing  to  some 
accidental  influence,  there  is  still  here  and  there 
a  prince,  that  might  be  spared,  whose  temUn 
ries  have  been  encircled,  without  having  been 
absolutely  absorbed^  by  those  who  have  been 
gainers  by  the  change.  Bavaria  has  risen  to  be 
a  kingdom  of  four  millions  of  souls,  in  this  man- 
ner ;  and  the  Dukes  of  Wurtemberg  have  be- 
come kings,  though  on  a  more  humble  scale^ 
through  the  liberality  or  policy  of  Napoleon. 
The  kingdom  of  the  latter  contains  the  two  in- 
dependent principalities  of  HohenzoUem  (spared 
on  account  of  some  family  alliances,  I  believe) 
in  its  bosom.  One  of  the  princes  of  the  latter 
fiunily  is  married  to  a  Mademoiselle  Murat,  a 
niece  of  Joachim. 

After  dinner,  we  went  again  to  the  garden, 
where  we  accidentally  were  witnesses  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  royal  party  from  their  pic-nic.  The 
King  drove  the  Queen  in  a  pony  phaeton,  at 
the  usual  pace  of  monarchs,  or  just  as  fast  as 
the  little  animals  could  put  foot  to  the  ground. 
He  was  a  large,  well-whiskered  man,  with  a 
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strong  family  likeness  to  the  English  princes^ 
The  attendants  were  two  mounted  grooms,  in 
scarlet  liveries.  A  cadets  a  dark,  Italian-look^ 
ing  personage,  came  soon  after,  in  full  uniform, 
driving  himself,  also,  in  a  sort  of  barouche.  Af* 
ter  a  short  time  we  were  benefited  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  cooks  and  scullions,  who  passed 
in  a  fourgofiy  that  contained  the  remnants  and 
the  utensils.  Soon  after  we  got  a  glimpse  of  the 
Queen  and  three  or  four  of  the  daughters,  at  a 
balcony  of  the  palace,  the  lady  of  the  net-work 
being  among  them.  They  all  appeared  to  be 
fine  women. 

At  the  inn,  I  heard,  with  regret,  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  had  passed  but  two  days  before. 
He  was  represented  as  being  extremely  ill ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  as  to  refuse  to  quit  his  car- 
riage, where  he  kept  himself  as  much  as  possi- 
ble out  of  view. 

We  left  Stuttgart  early  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  as  the  carriage  wound  up  the  mountain 
that  overlooks  the  town,  I  thought  the  place 
one  of  singular  incongruities.  The  hill-sides 
are  in  vineyards ;  the  palace,  in  excellent  keep- 
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in(^  was  warm  and  SUIU17 ;  wbUe  the  old  fi^al^ 
loojuog  tpw^rs  of  the  castle,  nidely  re^le^th^ 
mind  to  andient  Germany,  and  the  Swissi^ 
habitations  summoned  up  the  images  of  wjoteiit 
snows  and  shivering  February.  Still  I  qv^ 
tion»  if  a  place  so  sheltered  ever  endures  miich 
cold.  The  town  appears  to  have  been  built  in. 
the  nook  it  occupies^  expressly  to  save  fiiel. 

We  met  the  Neckar  again,  after  crossif^  % 
range  of  wooded  mountain,  and  at  Tubingf^^*, 
we  once  more  found  a  city,  a  university^  tb€^ 
remans  of  feodality,  redoutes>  pipes,  and  other 
Germanic  appliances.      Here  we  breakfasted^ 
and  received  a  visit  from  a  young  countrymari, 
whose  parents,  Germans,  I  believe,  had  sent 
him  hither  to  be  educated.     He  will,  probably,, 
return  with  a  good  knowledge  of  Greek,  perfect 
master  of  metaphysics  and  the  pipe,  extrava- 
gant in  his  political  opinions,  a  sceptic  iq  reli- 

ft 

gion,  and  with  some  such  ideas  of  the  poetry 
of  thought,  as  a  New  England  dancingrmastert 
has  of  the  poetry  of  motion,  or  a  teacher  of 
psalmody,  of  the  art  of  music.  After  all»  thi^ 
is  better  than  sending  a  boy  to  England,  whence, 
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h6  would  come  back  with  the  ndtiohs  of  Sir 
WiUJam  Bl^kstone  to  hdp  to  overturn  or  ptt'veiir 
his  own  institutions,  and  his  memory  crammed 
with  second-hand  anecdotes  of  lords^  and  ladies. 
We  labour  under  great  embarrassments  oh  thi& 
point  of  education^  for  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain 
it,  suited  equally  to  the  right,  and  to  oUr  own 
peculiar  circumstances^  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
At  home  we  want  science,  research,  labour, 
(one,  manners,  and  time;  abroad  we  get  the 
accumulated  prejudices  that  have  arisen  from  a 
factitious  state  of  things ;  or,  what  is  perhaps 
worse,  their  reaction  ;  the  servility  of  castes,  or 
the  truculence  of  revolution. 

About  a  post  beyond  Tubingen,  a  noble  ruin 
of  a  castle  of  the  middle  ages  appeared  in  the 
distance,  crowning  the  summit  of  a  high  conical 
eminence.  These  were  the  finest  remains  we  had 
seen  in  a  long  time,  and  viewed  from  the  road, 
they  were  a  beautiful  object,  for  half  an  hour. 
This  was  the  castle  of  HohenzoUem,  erected 
about  the  year  980,  and  the  cradle  of  the  House 
of  Brandenburg.  This  fkmily,  some  pretend, 
was  derived  from  the  ancient  Dukes  of  Alsace, 
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which,  if  tme,  wonld  gire  it  the  same  origin  as 
those  of  Austria  and  Baden;  bat  it  is  usual,  and 
probably  much  safer,  to  say  that  the  Counts  of 
Hohenzollem  were  its  founders*  We  must  all 
stop  somewhere  short  of  Adam. 

I  was  musing  on  the  chances  that  have  raised 
a  cadet,  or  a  younger  branch,'  of  the  old  feudal 
counts  who  had  once  occupied  this  hold,  to  the 
fifth  throne  in  Europe,  when  we  entered  an  irre- 
gular and  straggling  village  of  some  8000  souls, 
that  was  not,  by  any  means,  as  well  built  as  one 
of  our  own  towns  of  the  same  size;  A  sign  over 
a  door,  such  as  would  be  occupied  by  a  thriving 
trader  vdth  us,  with  "  Department  of  War ''  oil 
it,  induced  me  to  open  my  eyes,  and  look  about 
roe.  We  were  in  Hechingen,  the  capital  of 
HohenzoUem-Hechingen,  an  independent  state, 
with  a  prince  of  its  own ;  who  is  the  head  of 
his  family,  in  one  sense,  and  its  tail  in  another ; 
there  being,  besides  the  King  of  Prussia,  a  Prince 
of  HohenzoUern-Sigmaringen  adjoining,  who  is 
his  junior  in  rank,  and  his  better  in  power; 
having  some  40  or  50,000  subjects,  while  he  of 
Hechingen  has  but  15,000.     On  ascending  a 
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hill  ID  the  place  itself,  we  passed  an  unfinished 
house,  all  front,  that  stood  on  the  street,  with  no 
grounds  of  any  beauty  near  it,  and  which  cer- 
tainly was  not  as  large,  nor  nearly  as  well  con- 
structed, as  one  of  our  own  principal  country- 
houses.  This  building,  we  were  told,  was  in- 
tended for  the  town  residence  of  the  heir-^ppa- 
rent,  who  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  Eugene 
Beauharnois,  and  of  course  to  a  niece  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria. 

All  this  was  an  epitome  of  royalty  I  had  never 
before  witnessed.  The  Saxon  duchies,  and  Bay- 
reutfa  and  Anspach,  now  mei^ed  in  Bavaria,  had 
been  the  subjects  of  curious  contemplation  to  us, 
but  they  were  all  the  possessions  of  potentates 
compared  to  this  principality.  I  inquired  for 
the  abode  of  the  prince,  which  could  not  well  be 
lar  off,  without  being  out  of  his  own  dominions* 
It  lay  behind  a  wood  a  mile  distant,  and  was 
not  visible  from  the  inn  where  we  stoj^d. 
Here  was  a  capital  mistake ;  had  the  old  castle, 
which  was  but  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  been 
kept  up,  and  it  seemed  to  be  in  good  condition 
for  a  ruin,  with  the  title  of  Count  of  Hohenzol- 
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lerD»  and  the  witr  and  state  departments  been 
put  in  one  of  the  towers,  no  one  conld  have 
landed  at  the  pretension,  let  him  try  as  hard  as 
he  pleased ;  but 

We  had  a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  ruin,  which 
pats  that  of  Habsbnrg  altc^ther  in  the  shade,but 
were  prevented  by  a  thunder-shower  which  shook 
the  principality  to  its  centre.  The  KnighVs 
Hall,  tibe  chapel  and  the  clock-tower  are  said  ^-to 
have  been  restored,  and  to  be  now  in  good  cohr 
dition.  We  could  do  no  more,  however^  thatl 
cast  longing  eyes  upward  as  we  drove  under  the 
billf  the  ground  being  still  too  wet  for  female 
accoutrements  to  venture.  We  had  a  Hechiti<«^ 
gen  postilion  in  a  Hechingen  livery,  and,  al* 
though  the  man  was  sensible  of  his  dignity  and 
moved  with  due  deliberation,  we  were  just  one 
hour  in  crossing  his  master's  dominions. 

Re-entering  Wurtemberg,  we  slept  that  night 
at  the  village  of  Bidilingen.  The  country  next 
morning  was  particularly  tame,  though  uneven; 
until  near  noon,  when  it  gradually  took  more  in- 
teresting forms  and  spread  itsielf  in  pretty  valleysi 
and  wooded  faiUs*    The  day  was  pleasant;  and<. 
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03  we  trotted  merrily  thrqugh  ope  of  the .  vakss>{ 

A- pointed  to  a  little  rivulet  that  jpneandeied^ 

through  the  meadows  on  pur  rights  and  pvabed' 
its  beauty.  '*I  dare  say  it  has  a  name;  inquire 
of  the  postilion.**  "  Wie  ist  dieaen  fluschen  ?  *' 
**Mein  Herr,  der  Donau."  The  Danube !  There 
was  something  startling  in  so  unexpectedly  meet«^ 
ing  this  mighty  stream^  which  we  had  sera  roll-* 
^)g  its  dark  flow  through  cities  and  kingdomil^ 
a  rivulet  that  I  could  almost  leap  across.  It  was 
to  us  like  meeting  one  we  had  known  a  monarch; 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  man.  I 
was  musing  on  the  particles  of  water  that  were' 
gliding;  past  us  on  their  way  to  the  Black  Sea, 
when  we  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  inn  at  Tutt^ 
llPgen. 

.This  was  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  what  k 
more^  there  were  some  trees  in  it  The  wood 
was  chiefly  larches,  whence  I  presume  the  name. 
Our  lH>8t  discovered  from  the  servants  that  W0 
were  Americans^  and  he  ioimediately  introduced 
the  subject  of  emigration.  He  told  us  that  many 
people  went  from  Wurtemberg  to  America,  and 
gave  us  to  understand  that  we  ought  to  be  glad 
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of  it — they  were  all  so  well  educated  !  This  was 
a  new  idea,  certainly,  and  yet  I  will  not  take  it 
on  myself  to  say  that  the  fact  is  otherwise. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast,  the  innkeeper, 
who  was  also  the  postmaster,  inquired  where  we 
meant  to  sleep,  and  I  told  him  at  Schaffhausen, 
on  the  Rhine.  He  then  gave  me  to  understand 
that  there  was  a  long,  but  not  a  steep  mountain 
to  ascend,  which  separated  the  waters  of  the  Da- 
nube from  those  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  two 
extra  horses  would  add  greatly  to  the  facility  of 
getting  along.  Taking  a  look  at  the  road,  I  as- 
sented, so  that  we  left  the  inn  with  the  honours 
of  a  coach  and  six.  The  effect  was  evident  from 
the  start,  and  after  entering  Wurtemberg  and 
travelling  through  it  complaining  of  the  dulness 
of  the  teams,  we  left  it  with  iclat,  and  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  the  hour.  The  frontier  of  Ba- 
den met  us  again  on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain. Here  we  got  a  fine  and  extensive  view^ 
that  included  the  lake  of  Constance  in  its  sweep. 
The  water  looked  dark  and  wild,  and  the  whole 
scene  had  a  tint  that  strongly  reminded  me  of 
the  character  of  Grermanic  mysteriousness.    We 
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must  have  been  at  a  great  elevation^  though  the 
mountains  were  not  prominent  objects ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  eye  ranged  until  it  found  the  ho- 
rizon, as  at  sea,  in  the  curvature  of  the  earth. 
The  rills  near  us  flowed  into  the  Rhine,  and, 
traversing  half  Europe,  emptied  themselves  into 
the  North  Sea;  while  the  stream  that  wound 
its  way  through  the  valley  below,  took  a  south- 
easterly direction  .towards  the  confines  of  Asia. 
One  gets  grand  and  pleasing  images  in  the  asso- 
ciations that  are  connected  with  the  contempla- 
tion of  these  objects. 

From  this  point  we  began  to  descend,  shorn 
of  our  honours  in  the  way  of  quadrupeds,  for  it 
was  with  a  good  deal  of  diflSculty  we  got  three 
horses  at  the  next  relay.  Thus  is  it  with  life,  in 
which  at  one  moment  we  are  revelling  in  abund- 
ance, and  at  the  next  suffering  with  want.  We 
got  along,  however,  as  in  life,  in  the  best  manner 
we  could,  and  after  driving  through  a  pretty  and 
uneven  country,  that  gradually  descended,  we 
suddenly  plunged  down  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  found  ourselves  once  more  before  an 
inn-door,  in  Switzerland  t 
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Dear 


We  had  sought  refuge  on  the  Rhine,  from 
the  tameness  and  monotony  of  Wurtemberg ! 
I  dare  say  the  latter  country  has  many  beau- 
tiful districts,  that  it  contains  much  to  admire 
and  much  to  awaken  useful  reflection,  but  to 
the  mere  passer-by  it  is  not  a  land  of  interest. 
Like  a  boat  that  has  unexpectedly  got  into 
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a  strong  adverse  current,  we  had  put  our  helm 
down  and  steered  out  of  it,  to  the  nearest 
shore.  Here  we  were  then,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  say  where  we  should  be  next. 
My  own  eyes  were  turned  wistfully  towards 
the  east,  following  the  road  by  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  Innspruck,  and  Saltzbourg,  toVienna; 
but  several  of  our  party  were  so  young  when 
we  were  in  Switzerland,  in  1828,  that  it  seemed 
ungracious  to  refuse  them  this  favourable  op- 
portunity to  carry  away  lasting  impressions  of  a 
region  that  has  no  parallel.  It  was,  therefore, 
settled  before  we  slept,  again  to  penetrate  the 
cantons  next  morning. 

I  heard  the  drum-like  sound  of  the  inn  once 
more  with  great  satisfaction  ;  for  although  the 
house,  judging  from  the  coronets  and  armorilsd 
bearings  about  it,  had  once  been  the  abode 
of  a  count,  it  was  not  free  from  the  peculiar 
echoes  of  a  true  Swiss  tenement,  any  more  thati 
it  was  free  from  its  neatness.  The  drum, 
however,  did  not  prevent  us  all  from  sleep-f 
ing  soundly,  and  after  an  early  break&st  we 
went  forth  on  this  new  pilgrimage .  to  the 
mountains* 
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..There  was  an  end  to  posting,  no  relays  ex- 
htwg  in  this  part  of  Switzerland)  and  I  had 
h&m  compelled  to  confide  in  the  honesty  of 
an,  unknown  voiturier;  a  class  of  men  who 
^re  pre-eminently  subject  to  the  long-established 
frailty  of  all  who  deal  in  horses,  wiiies,  lamp- 
oiU.and  religion.  Leaving  this  functionary  to 
follow  with  the  carriage,  we  walked  along  the 
Ipyanks  of  the  river,  by  a  common-place  and 
dirty,  road,  among  forges  and  mills,  to  the 
pataract  of  the  Rhine.  What  accessories  to 
a,  cataract !  Hqw  long  will  it  be  before  the 
inpiagination  of  a  people  who  are  so  fast  getting 
to  measure  all  greatness,  whether  in  nature 
or  art,  by  the  yard-stick,  will  think  ef  those 
embellishments  for  Niagara  ?  Fortunately  the 
{ipwers  of  men  are  not  equal  to  their  wishes, 
and  a  mill  by  the  side  of  this  wonder  of  the 
wovldi  wUl  be  a  mill  still;  whereas  these  falls 
of  the  Rhine  are  nearly  reduced  to  the  level 
of  a  race-way,  by  the  spirit  of  industry.  We 
were  less  struck  with  them  than  ever,  and 
left   the  place  with  the  conviction   that,  aid- 
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ed    by   a   few   suitable    embellishments,   they 
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would  have  been  among  the  prettiest  of  the 
pretty  cascades  that  we  know,  but  that^  as 
matters  go,  they  are  in  danger  of  soon  losing 
the  best  part  of  their  charms.  We  saw  no 
reason^  in  this  instance,  to  change  the  impres- 
sions made  at  the  former  visit,  but  think,  the 
volume  of  water  excepted,  that  Switzerland 
has  cascades  that  outdo  this  cataract. 

After  following  the  coiurse  of  the  river,  for 
a  few  miles,  we  met  the  stream,  buried  low 
in  the  earth,  at  one  of  its  sudden  bends,  and, 
descending  a  sharp  declivity,  crossed  to  its 
left  bank,  and  into  the  Canton  of  Zurich.  We 
were  taken  by  surprise,  by  this  sudden  ren- 
contre,'and  could  hardly  believe  it  was  the 
mighty  Rhine,  whose  dark  waters  were  hurry- 
ing beneath  us,  as  we  passed  a  covered  bridge 
of  merely  a  hundred  or  two  feet  in  length. 
One  meets  with  a  hundred  streams  equal  to 
this  in  width,  while  travelling  in  America, 
though  it  is  rare  to  find  one  anywhere  with 
the  same  majesty  of  motion,  and  of  its  fine 
cerulean  tint. 

We  had  travelled  an  hour  or  two  towards 
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Zurich,  before  our  eyes  were  greeted  with 
the  sight  of  peaks  capped  with  snow.  They 
looked  like  the  faces  of  old  acquaintances,  and^ 
distance  depriving  them  of  their  severity,  they 
now  shone  in  a  mild  sublimity.  We  were  all 
walking  ahead,  while  the  horses  were  eating, 
when  these  noble  objects  fcame  into  the  view, 
and^  preceding  the  rest  a  little,  J  involuntarily 
shouted  with  exultation,  as,  turning  a  knoll, 
they  stood  ranged  along  the  horizon.  The 
r^t  of  the  party  hurried  on,  and  it  was  like 
a  meeting  of  dear  friends,  to  see  those  god^ 
like  piles  encircling  the  visible  earth. 

The  country  through  which  we  travelled, 
was .  the  low  land  of  which  I  have  so  often 
spoken,  nor  was  it  particularly  beautiful  or 
well  cultivated  until  we  drew  near  the  capital, 
when  it  assumed .  the  polished  look  of  the  en- 
virons  of  a  large  town ;  and  the  approach  to 
Zurich,  on  this  side,  though  less  romantic 
perhaps^  wanting  the  lake  and  mountains,  we 
thought,  if  anything,  was  more  beautiful  than 
that  by  which  we  had  come  in  1828. 

We  were  much  gratified  with  the  appearance 
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of  Zurich;  more  eveti  thftn  in  our  fbtmei' visSt^ 
and  not  the  less  80  atfinding  it  unusually  empt)r. 
The  agitated  state  of  Europe,  particularly  of 
Btigland,  has  kept  the  usual  class  of  travellei^ 
at  home,  though  the  cantons  are  ssdd  to  fie 
pretty  well  sprinkled  with  Carlists,  who  dtk 
accused  of  assembling  here  to  plot.  M.  de 
Chdteaubriand  is  in  the  same  hotel  as  ourselves, 
but  it  has  never  been  my  fortune  to  see  this 

distinguished  writer  to  know  him,  even  acci- 

> 

dentally;  although  I  afterwards  learned  that^ 
on  one  occasion,  I  had  sat  for  two  hours  on 
a  bench  immediately  before  him,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  French  Academy.  My  hick  was  no 
better  now,  for  he  went  away  unseen,  an  hour 
after  we  arrived.  Some  imagine  themselves 
privileged  to  intrude  on  a  celebrity,  thinking 
that 'those  men  will  pardon  the  inconvenience 
for  the  flattery,  but  I  do  not  subscribe  to  this 
opinion:  I  believe  that  nothing  palls  sooner 
than  notoriety,  and  that  nothing  is  more  grate- 
fUl  to  those  who  have  suffered  under  it,  than 
retirement. 
By  a  singular  concurrence,  we  were  at  Zurich 
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the  second  tiqie  on  Sunday^  and  almost  oa  the 
same  day  of  the  year.  In  1828,  we  drove  alofig* 
(he  lake-shor^5  August  30th,  and.  we  now  left 
Zurichf  for  the  same  purpose,  August  SI8th»  after 
an  interval  of  four  years.  The  same  objects 
^ere:  assembled,  under  precisely  the  same  ds-^ 
cumstances :  the  lake  was  covered  with  boats, 
whose  tall  sails  drooped  in  pure  laziness ;  the 
solemn  bells  startled  the  melancholy  echoes,  and 
the  population  was  abroad,  now  as  then,  in  bo^ 
Uday  guise,  or  crowding  the  churches.  The 
only  perceptible  changes  in  the  scene  were  pro- 
duced by  the  change^  in  our  own  direction^ 
Then  we  looked  towards  the  foot  of  the  lake, 
and  had  its  village-lined  shores  before  us,  and 
the  country  that  melts  away  towards  the  Rhine 
for  a  back-ground ;  while  now,  after  passing  the 
objects  in  the  near  view,  the  sight  rested  on  the 
confused  and  mysterious  mountains  of  Glaris* 

We  took  our  goiter  at  the  Faan,  and,  un- 
willing to  cross  the  bridge  in  the  carriage,  we 
all  preceded  it  through  the  crowded  streets  of 
Rapperschwyl,  leaving  the  voiturier  to  follow  at 
his  leisure.    We  were  just  half  an  hour  on. this 

D   5 
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bridge,  which  appeared  as  ticklish  as  ever, 
though  not  so  much  as  to  stifle  the  desire  of 
P  to  see  how  near  its  edge  he  could  walk. 

When  we  entered  Schweitz,  the  carrii^  over- 
took us,  and  we  drove  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain which  it  is  necessary  to  ascend  to  reach 
Einsiedeln.  Here  we  took  chevaux  de  renfort, 
and  a  reinforcement  they  proved  indeed  ;  for  I 
do  not  remember  two  nobler  animals  than  the 
voiturier  obtained  for  the  occasion.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  moulded  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
mountains.  We  were  much  amused  by  the  fel* 
low*s  management,  for  he  contrived  to  check 
his  own  cattle  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  all  the 
work  on  the  recruits.  This  was  not  effected 
without  suspicion ;  but  he  contrived  to  allay  it, 
by  giving  his  own  beasts  sundry  punches  in  the 
sides,  so  adroitly  bestowed  as  to  render  them 
too  restive  to  work.  By  way  of  triumph,  each 
poke  was  accompanied  by  a  knowing  leer  at 
Francois,  all  of  whose  sympathies,  a  tribute  to 
his  extraction,  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  observing,  to  my  cost,  were  invariably  on  the 
side  of  the  voituriers.    So  evident,  indeed,  was 
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this  feeling  in  the  gentleman,  that  had  I  been 
accustomed  to  travel  much  by  this  mod^f  I 
should  not  have  kept  him  a  month. 

It  was  a  mild  evening  as  we  travelled  our 
way  up  this  formidable  ascent,  which  is  one  of 
the  severest  in  Switzerland,  and  we  had  loitered 
so  much  along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  as  to  bring 
us  materially  behind  our  time.  Still  it  was  too 
late  to  return,  and  we  made  the  best  of  things 
as  they  were.  It  is  always  more  pleasant  to 
ascend  than  to  descend,  for  the  purposes  of 
scenery ;  and,  as  picture  after  picture  broke 
upon  us,  the  old  touzy-mouzy  was  awakened, 
until  we  once  more  felt  ourselves  in  a  perfect 
fever  of  mountain  excitement.  In  consequence 
of  diverging  by  a  foot-path,  towards  the  east,  in 
descending  this  mountain,  in  1828, 1  had  missed 
one  of  the  finest  reaches  of  its  different  views^ 
but  which  we  now  enjoyed  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances.  The  entire  converging 
crescent  of  the  north  shore  of  the  lake,  studded 
with  white  churches,  hamlets,  and  cottages,  was 
visible,  and  as  the  evening  sun  cast  its  mild 
light  athwart  the  crowded  and  affluent  land- 
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scape^  we  involuntarilj  exclaimed,  ^  that  lids 
even  eqiudled  the  Neapolitan  coast  in  the  tm* 
light."  The  maimer  in  which  the  obsooritj 
setded  on  this  pictnre,  slowly  swaUowing  up 
tower  after  tower^  hamlet,  cottage,  and  field, 
until  the  blue  expanse  of  the  lake  alone  reflected 
the  light  fix>m  the  clouds,  was  indescribaUy 
beautiful,  and  was  one  of  those  fine  effects  that 
can  only  be  produced  amid  a  nature  as  grand  as 
that  of  the  Alps. 

It  was  dark  when  we  reached  the  inn  at  tke 
summit ;  but  it  was  not  possible  to  reoiain  there, 
for  it  had  room  for  little  more  than  kirschwasaec 
The  night  came  on  dark  and  maiacing,  and'  fyr 
near  two  hours  we  crawled  up  add  down  tfas 
^arp  ascents  and  descents,  and,  to  make  the 
matter  worse,  it  began  to  nun..  This  was  a 
suitable  approach  to  the  abodes  of  monastic  vo- 
taries, and  I  had  just  made  the  remark,  when 
the  carriage  stopped  before  the  door  of  my  old 
inn,  the  Ox,  at  Einsiedeln.  It  was  near  tea, 
and  we  ordered  a  cup  of  tea  and  beds  imme- 
diately. 

The  next  morning  we  visited  the  church  and 
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the  convent.  The  first  presented  a  tame  pk** 
tiure,  compared  to  that  I  had  witnessed  in  the 
ibnner  visit,  for  there  was  not  a  pilgrim  pre^ 
sent ;  the  past  year  it  had  been  crowded.  There 
were,  however,  a  few  groups  of  the  villagers 
kneeling  at  the  shrine,  or  at  the  different  altars, 
to  aid  the  picturesque.  We  ascended  into  the 
ttpper  part  of  the  edifice,  and  walked  in  those 
:»a!rroKW  galleries  through  which  I  had  formerly 
seen  the  Benedictines  stalking  in  stealthy  watch- 
iBeUness,  looking  down  at  the  devotees  beneath, 
i  was  admitted  to  the  cloisters,  cells,  library, 
&cc.f  but  my  companions  were  excluded  as  a 
ma^er  of  course.  It  is  merely  a  spacious  Ger- 
inan  convent,  very  neat^  and  a  little  bamish.  A 
recent  publication  caused  me  to  smile  involun- 
tarily once  or  twice,  as  the  good  father  turned 
over  the  curiosities  of  the  library,  and  expa- 
tiated  on  the  history  and  objects  of  his  commu- 
nity ;  but  the  book  in  question  had  evidently 
not  yet,  if  indeed  it  will  ever  reach  this  remote 
spot* 

We  had  a  little  difficulty  here  in  getting  along 
with  the  French ;  and  our  German  (in  which. 
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by  the  way,  some  of  the  party  are  rather  ex- 
pert) had  been  acquired  in  Saxony,  and  was 
taken  for  base  coin  here.  The  innkeeper  was 
an  attentive  host,  and  wished  to  express  every- 
thing that  was  kind  and  attentive ;  all  of  which 
he  succeeded  in  doing  wonderfully  well,  by  a 
constant  use  of  the  two  words  ^^  par  esempleJ* 
As  a  specimen  of  his  skill,  I  asked  him  if  an 
extra  horse  could  be  had  at  Einsiedeln,  and  his 
answer  was,  "  Par  esemple,  monsieur ;  par  tx* 
empk,  oui;  c'tst  h  dirty  par  txempU!'  So  we 
took  the  other  horse,  par  exempk^  and  pro- 
ceeded. 

Our  road  carried  us  directly  across  the  mea* 
dows  that  had  been  formed  in  the  lake  of 
Lowertz,  by  the  fall  of  the  Rossberg.  When 
on  them,  they  aj^ared  even  larger  than  when 
seen  from  the  adjacent  mountain;  they  are 
quite  uneven,  and  bear  a  coarse  wiry  grass, 
though  there  are  a  few  rocks  on  their  sur&ce. 
Crossing  the  ruin  of  Goldau,  we  passed  on  a 
trot  from  the  desolation  around  it,  into  the 
beautifril  scenery  of  Arth.  Here  we  dined  and 
witnessed  another  monastic  flirtation. 
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After  dinner  we  drove  along  the  shores  of 
the  lake  of  Zug»  winding  directly  round  the 
base  of  the  cone  of  the  Righi»  or  immediately 
beneath  the  ppint  where  the  traveller  gets  the 
sublime  view  of  which  you  have  already  heard* 
This  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  bits  of  road 
we  had  then  seen  in  Switzerland.  The  water 
was  quite  near  us  on  the  right,  and  we  were 
absolutely  shut  in  on  the  left  by  the  precipitous 
mountain,  until  having  doubled  it,  we  came 
out  upon  an  arm  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  at 
Kiisnacht,  to  which  place  we  descended  by 
the  chemin  creux.  Night  overtook  us  again 
while  crossing  the  beautiftil  ridge  of  land  that 
separates  the  bay  of  Kiisnacht  from  the  foot 
of  the  lake,  but  the  road  being  excellent,  we 
trotted  on  in  security  until  we  alighted,  at  nine 
o'clock,  in  the  city  of  Lucerne. 

The  weather  appearing  unusually  fine  the 
next  day,  Frani^ois  was  ordered  round  to  Berne 
with  the  carriage  and  luggage,  and  we  en- 
gaged a  guide  and  took  a  boat  for  Alpnach. 
At  eleven  we  embarked  fmd  pulled  up  under 
lovely  verdant  banks,  which  are  occupied  by 
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riUas,  till  we  reached  tbe  vm  of  the  lak^ 
that  stretches  towards  the  south-^w^st,  Her@ 
a  fair  breeze  struck  us,  and  makisg  saiU  aw^aj; 
we  went,  skimming  before  it,  at  the  rate  oC 
eight  mUes  an  hour.  Once  or  twice  the  wind 
came  with  a  power  that  showed  how  necessary, 
it  is  to  be  cautious  on  a  water  that  is  bounded 
by  so  many  precipitous  rocks.  We  passed  .the 
solitary  tower  of  Stanztad  on  the  wing,  and 
reached  Alpnach  in  less  than  two  hours  afiter 
embarkiqg. 

Here  we  took  two  of  the  little  vehiclesi  of 
the  country  and  went  on.  The  road  carried 
us  through  Samen,  where  my  companions,  who 
had  never  before  visited  the  UnterwaldaQS]» 
stopped  to  see  the  lions.  I  shall  not. go  ow^jr 
these  details  with  you  again,  but  press  on  to^, 
wards  our  resting-place  for  the  night.  On 
reaching  the  foot  of  the  rocks  which  form 
the  natural  dam  that  upholds  the  lake  of 
Lungem,  P-*-^  and  myself  alighted  an4  walk* 
ed  ahead.  The  ascent  being  short,  we  madi^. 
so  much  progress  as  to  ri^ach  thi;  ^pppT  end, 
of  the  little  sheets  a  distance  of  near  a  league. 
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before  ^  weife  overtaken  lythef  othJ-^sj^anij 
Mfh^ii  we  dia  meet,  ft  was  amid  geriefar  exfcla-^ 
nmtibns  Of  delight  at  the  ravishing  beahtieir 
6f  the  place.  I  cannot  recall  setisatiotis  ctf 
pvdrev  pleasure  produced  by  any  scenery,  ihan 
thb^e  Z  felt  myself  on  this  occasion,  and  in 
wl^h^  dl  around  me  appeared  to  participate. 

Ow  pleasures,  tastes,  and  even  our  jiidg- 
mefats-  are  so  much  affected  by  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  called  into  action, 
that  one  has  need  of  diffidence  on  the  subject 
df  their*  infallibility,  if  it  be.  only  to  protect 
l^ihself  from  the  imputation  of  inconsistency* 
r  was  pleased  with  the  Lake  of  Lungern  in 
18S8,  but  the  term  is  not  strong  enough  for 
thie  gratification  it  gave  me  on  this  return  td 
it.  Perfiaps  the  day,  the  peculiar  play  of  light 
arid  shade,  a  buoyancy  of  spirits,  or  some 
auxiliary  causes,  may  have  contributed  to  pro- 
duce this  isrt:ate  of  mind ;  or  it  is  possible  that 
the  views  were  really  improved  by  changing 
the  direction  of  the  roiite ;  as  all  connoisseurs 
in  scenery  know  that  the  Hudson  is  much 
finer  when  descendhfjg  than   when  ascending 
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its  Stream ;  but  let  the  cause  be  what  it  mighty 
had  I  then  been  asked  what  particular  spot  in 
Europe  had  given  me  most  delight,  by  the 
perfection  of  its  natural  beauties^  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  its  artificial  accessories^  I  should 
have  answered  that  it  was  the  shores  of  the 
lake  of  Lungern.  Nor^  as  I  have  told  you, 
was  I  alone  in  this  feeling,  for  one  and  all,  iHg 
and  little, — ^in  shorty  the  whole  party  joined  in 
pronouncing  the  entire  landscape  absolutely 
exquisite.  Any  insignificant  change,  a  trifle 
more  or  less  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  absence  or  the  intervention  of  a  few  clouds, 
a  different  hour  or  a  different  frame  of  mind^ 
may  have  diminished  our  pleasure,  for  these 
are  enjoyments  which,  like  the  flavour  of  deli- 
cate wines,  or  the  melody  of  sweet  music,  are 
deranged  by  the  condition  of  the  nerves,  or 
a  want  of  harmony  in  the  chords. 

After  this  explanation  you  will  feel  how 
difficult  it  will  be  to  describe  the  causes  of 
our  delight.  The  leading  features  of  the  land- 
scape, however,  were  a  road  that  ran  along 
the  shore  beneath  a  forest,  within  ten  feet  of 
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the  water,  winding,  losing  itself,  and  re-appear- 
ing with  the  sinuosities  of  the  bank;  water, 
limpid  as  air  and  blue  as  the  void  of  the 
heavens,  unruffled  and  even  holy  in  its  aspect, 
as  if  it  reflected  the  pure  space  above;  a 
mountain-side,  on  the  opposite  shore,  that  was 
high  enough  to  require  study  to  draw  obje(^ts 
from  its  bosom,  on  the  distant  heights,  and  yet 
near  enough  below,  to  seem  to  be  within  an 
arrow's  flight;  meadows  shorn  like  lawns^ 
scattered  over  its  broad  breast;  woods  of 
larches,  to  cast  their  gloom  athwart  the  glades 
and  to  deepen  the  shadows;  brown  chalets 
that  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  sward,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  eye ;  and  here  and  there  a  cot- 
tage poised  on  a  giddy  height,  with  a  chapel  or 
two  to  throw  a  religious  calm  over  all !  There 
was  nothing  ambitious  in  this  view,  which  was 
rural  in  every  feature,  but  it  was  the  very 
beau  idSal  of  rustic  beauty,  and  without  a 
single  visible  blemish  to  weaken  its  effect.  It 
was  some  such  picture  of  natural  objects  as 
is  formed  of  love  by  a  confiding  and  ingenuous 
youth  of  fifteen. 
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We  passed  the  nigfat  io  the  drum  of  Lun*- 
gera,  and  found  it  rainiog  hard  when*  we  rose 
the  following  morning*  The  water  soon  eet^ed 
to  •  fall  in  torrents,  however,  changing  to  a 
drizzle,  at  which  tune  the  vallej, .  douded  in 
mists  in  constant  motion,  was  eren  more.beau<« 
tifttl  than  ever.  So  perfect  were  the  acces<- 
sories,  so  minute  was  everything  rendered  by. 
the  mighty  scale,  so  even  was  the  grass  and 
so  pure  Uie  verdure,  that  bits  of  the  mountain 
pasturages,  or  Alps,  coming  into  view  through 
the  openings  in  the  vapour,  appeared  tike 
highly  ^finished  Flemish  paintings;  and  this 
the  more  so,  because  all  the  grouping  tS  c^ 
jects,  the  chalets,  cottages,  &c.  were  exactly 
those  that  the  artist  would  seiw  upon  to* 
embellish  his  owq  work.  Indeed,  we  have 
daily,  hourly,  occasions  to  observe  how  largdij 
the  dealers  in  the  picturesque  have  drawn  upon 
the  resources  of  this  extraordinary,  country, 
whether  the  pallet,  or  poetry  in  some  other  form, 
has  been  the  medium  of  conveying  pleasure. 

The  gargon  of  the  inn  pointed  to  some  mist 
that  was  rolling  along  a  particular  mountain. 
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and  sfaid  it  was  the  infallible  baroniet^  of  Imn- 
gern.  We  might  be  certain  of  ^ttin^  feit 
weather  within  an  hour*  A  real  barometer 
corroborated  the  testimony  of  the  mist,  but  the 
cbai^ge  was  slower  than  had  been  predicted; 
and  we- began  to  tire  of  so  glorious  a  picture^ 
under  an  impatience  to  proceed,  for  one  does 
not  like  to  swallow  pleasure  even^  perforce. 

At  ten  we  were  able  to  quit  the  inn,  one 
hdf  of  the  party  taking  the  bridles-path^  at« 
tended  i  by  two  horse-keepers,  while  the  rest 
of'  us,  choosing  to  use  our  own  Umbs,  were 
led'  by  the  guide  up  the  mountains  by  a  shorter 
ctift,  on  foot*  The  view  from  the  Brunig  was 
ndt  as  fine  as  I  had  found  it  in  1828,  perhaps 
because  I  was  then  taken  completely  by  sur* 
prise,  and  perhaps  because  ignorance  of  the 
distant  objects  had  then  thrown  the  cbarni 
of  mystery  over  its  back^ground.  We  now 
saw  th^  scene  in  detail,  too,  while  mounting } 
for,  though  it  is  better  to  ascend  than  descend^ 
the  finest  effects  are  produced  by  obtaining 
the  whole  at  once. 

We  joined  the  equestrians  on  the  summit. 
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where  the  borses  were  dischai^ed,  and  we 
proceeded  the  remainder  of  the  distance  on 
foot.  We  socm  met  the  Bear  of  Berne,  and 
entered  the  great  canton.  The  view  of  the 
vallej  of  Meyringen,  and  of  the  cataracts, 
greeted  us  like  an  old  friend ;  and  the  walk^ 
by  a  path  which  wound  its  way  through  the 
bushes,  and  impended  over  this  beautiful  pa* 
norama,  was  of  course  delightfuL  At  length 
we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  lake  of  Brients^ 
and  hurrying  on,  reached  the  village  before 
two. 

Here  we  ordered  a  goffer,  and,  while  taking 
it,  the  first  English  party  we  had  yet  seen, 
entered  the  inn,  as  we  were  all  seated  at  the 
same  table.  The  company  consisted  oi  this 
English  party,  ourselves,  and  a  solitary  French- 
man, who  eyed  us  keenly,  but  said  nothing. 
It  soon  appeared  that  some  great  political 
crisis  was  at  hand,  for  the  Englbhman  began 
to  cry  out  against  the  growing  democracy  of 
the  cantons.  I  did  not  understand  all  his 
allusions,  nor  do  I  think  he  had  very  clear 
notions    about   them  himself,   for  he  wound 
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up  one  of  his  denunciatory  appeals,   by  the 
old  cant,  of  ^^  instead  of  one  tyrant  they  will 
now  have  many  ;"  which  is  a  sort  of  reasoning 
Omt  is  not  particularly  applicable  to  the  over- 
turning of  arbtocracy  anywhere.     It  is  really 
melancholy  to  perceive  how  few  men  are  ca- 
pable of  reasoning  or  feeling  on  political  sub- 
jects, in  any  other  way  than  that  which   is 
thought  most  to  subserve  their  own  particular 
interests  and  selfishness.    Did  we  not  know 
that,  the  real  object  of  human  institutions  is 
to  restrain  human  tendencies,  one  would  be 
almost  disposed  to  give  up  the  point  in  despair ; 
for  I  do  aflirm>  that  in  jaJl  my  associations  in 
different  countries,   I  do  not  recollect   more 
than  a  dozen  men  who  have  appeared  to  me  to 
entertain  right  notions  on  this  subject,  or  who 
have  seemed  capable  of  appreciating  the  im- 
portance of  any  changes  that  were  not  likely 
matecially  to  affect  their  own  pockets. 

The  Frenchman  heard  us  speaking  in  his 
own  language,  which  we  did  with  a  view  of 
drawing  John  Bull  out,  and  he  asked  a  passage 
in  the  boat  I  had  ordered^  as  far  as  Inter- 
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Iacfaeii4  Conditioniog  thfit  he  dioiJd  ntaH^ 
the  detour  to  the  Giesbac^  .hi»  appUmtiOR 
was  admitted^  and  we  proceeded  foftliw^thR 

ft 

This  was  the  fourth  time  I  had  crttssod  ilm 
lake  of  JSdentz^  but  the  first  in  which  I  y^ 
sited  the  justly  celebrated  falk,  towarda  ^wMdl 
vf^  now  steered  on  quitting  the  «hore.  i    ^  { 

.  :Our  conapanion  proved  to  be  a  merry  feUtWii 
aqd  w€J}  disposed  to  work  his  passi^  by  U» 
wiU  I  have  long  been  cured  of  the  mffgm 
^'  that  the  name  of  an  American  is  a  paai^rf 
all  over  Europe/'  and  have  learned  to  wd^ecn 
stand  in  its  place,  that,  on  the  cootraiT'i  it 
is  thought  to  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  ¥^ 
l^arity,  ignorance,  and  conceit ;  nor  do  I  tiMpll 
that  the  French,  as  a  nation^  have  aay  ppir- 
ticular  regard  for  us;  but  knowing  the  in- 
herent dislike  of  a  Frenchman  fiir  ,^n  Eoglsh* 
man^  and  .  that  the  new-fangled  fpiteriii^ 
arising  out  of  the  trading-principle  govenim^nl^ 
only  renders,  to  ^  disinterested  jiopker-oo^  the: 
old  antipathies  rnore.  apparentj  I  ;nade  an  0C7 
casion,  indirectly,  to  Jet  our  ne^  associate  un« 
derstand  that  we.  came  from  the  other  sidf  ^ 
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of  the  Atlfltitic.  'Hiis  produced  dn  instan- 
taneous change  in  bis  manner,  and  it  was 
BOW  that  he  began  to  favour  us  with  speci- 
mens of  his  humour.  Notwithstanding  all  this 
fiicetiousness,  I  soon  felt  a  suspicion  that  the 
itian  was  an  employi  of  the  Carlists,  and  that 
his  business  in  Switzerland  was  connected  with 
political  plots.  He  betrayed  himself,  at  th^ 
Tery  moment  when  he  was  most  anxious  to 
make  us  think  him  a  mere  amateur  of  scenery : 
I  cannot  tell  you  how,  but  still  so  clearly,  as 
to  strike  all  of  us,  precisely  in  the  same  way. 

The  Oiesbach  is  a  succession  of  falls,  whose 
water  comes  from  a  glacier,  and  which  are 
produced  by  the  sinuosities  of  the  leaps  and 
.  inclined  planes  of  a  mountain  side,  aided  by 
rocks  and  precipices.  It  is  very  beautiful, 
woA  may  well  rank  as  the  third  or  fourth 
cascade  of  Switzerland,  for  variety,  volume 
rf  water,  and  general  effect.  A  family  has 
established  itself  among  the  rocks,  to  pick  up 
a  penny  by  making  boxes  of  larch,  and  sing- 
ing the  different  ranz  des  vaches.  Your  moun- 
tain music  does  not  do  so  well,  when  it  has 
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an  air  SO  serioudy  premeditated,  and  one  sooto^ 
gets  to  be  a  little  blasi  on  the  subject  of  enter*- 
toinments  of  this  sort,  which  can  onlj  succeed 
once,  and  then  with  the  novice.  Alas !  I  have 
actually  stood  before  the  entrance  of  the  ca« 
thedral  at  Rouen,  and  the  strongest  feeling  of 
the  moment,  was  that  of  surprise  at  the  man^ 
ner  in  which  mj  nerves  had  thrilled,  when  it 
was  first  seen.  I  do  not  believe  that  child^' 
hood,  with  its  unsophistication  and  freshness 
affords  the  greatest  {Measures,  for  every  hoQIf 
tells  me. bow  much  reason  and  cultivation  edi 
hance  our  enjoyments ;  but  there  are  certaiMy 
gratifications  that  can  be  felt  but  once;  abd 
if  an  opera  of  Rossini  or  Meyerbeer  grows  oa 
us  at  each  representation,  or  a  fine  poem  im* 
IH*oves  on  acquaintance,  the  singing  of  your 
Swiss  nightingales  is  sweeter  in  its  firat  notes, 
than  in  its  second. 

After  spending  an  hour  at  the  Giesbacb,  we 
rowed  along  the  eastern,  or  rather  the  southern, 
shore  of  the  lake  to  Interlachen.  The  sight 
of  the  blue  Aar  revived  old  recollectums,  and 
we  landed  on  its  banks  with  infinite  {Measure. 
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Wme  a  few  civil  speeches  passed  between  the 
merry  Frenchman  and  myself,  when  we  •  sepAv 
1^%^,  be  disappearing  altogether,  and  we>tahiDg 
Ihe  way  to  the  great  lodging-house,  which,  like 
most  of  the  other  places  of  resort  in  Sut^itesieru 
^nd,  was  then  nearly  \  empty/    The  Grand*^ 
dii^hess  Anna,  however,  had  come  down 'froni 
yifnau»  her  residence  on  the  Aar,  for  a  tour'  in 
t^a  Oberiand^  and  was  among  the  guests.     We 
gli(^  a  gUrnpse  of  her  coming  in  from  a  driven 
ai^  she  appeared  to  resemble  her  brother  the 
I>)2kej  more  than  her  brother  the  King. 
^  In  the  morning  we  drove  up  to  Lauterbrun-^ 
Q#p,  and  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  so  com*^ 
pletely  fickle  had  we  become,  that  I  believe  all 
who  had  seen  this  valley  before,  pronounced  it 
tess  beautiful  than  that  of  Lungem.    By  the 
way  of  proving  tto  you  how  capricious  a  thing  is 
taste,  I  liked  the  Staubbach  better  than  in  the 
forn^r  visit.    We  did  not  •  attempt  the  moun- 
tains this  time,  but  drove  round  in  our  ch^rs  to 
Griadewald,  where  we  dined  and  sl^)t.    Either 
|k  new.  approach,  or  improved  tastes^  or  some 
other  cause*  wrought  another  change  hese ;  for 
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we  now  preferred  Gttndewald  to  Lautetbran* 
Aen,  as  a  rsSiey.  The  vulgar  astonifiimient  was 
gone,  and  onr  eyes  sought  details  wkh  crtticrf 
nicety.  We  went  to  the  lower  ^Acier,  mfhose 
form  had  not  materudlj  changed  in  four  yeatt^ 
imd  we  had  fine  views  of  both  of  them  ftxxn  the 
windows  of  the  inn.  There  was  a  yomignioott> 
and  I  walked  out  to  watch  the  effect  on  tb^ 
high  glaciers,  which  were  rendered  even  -  more 
than  usually  unearthly  in  appearance,  under  its 
dear  bland  light.  \  These  changes  of  eircuiii- 
stances  strangely  increase  the  glories  a^  nhfe 
mountains ! 

We  left  Orindewald  quite  early  next^  Morn^ 
ing,  and  proceeded  towards  Neuhaus.  The 
road  led  us  through  a  scene  of  desdation  (liat 
had  been  caused  by  a  rising  of  the  waters  in 
1880,  and  we  examined  the  devastation  wifjb. 
tlie  more  interest,  as  some  of  onr  aopiaintanoei 
had  nearly  perished  in  the  torr^fit. 

The  family  in  question  were  redding  tenrr- 
porarily  at  Interlachen,  when  two  of  the  ladies 
with  a  child,  attended  by  a  black  servant, 
drove  up  the  gorge  of  Lauterbrunnen  for  an 
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^iiiing^      They  were  dvertaken  by  a  temp<^$t 
of  ratlin  and  by  the  torrent^  which  rose  so  rapid* 
}y.as  to  cut  off  all  retreat,  except  by  asaen<Hng 
Ihe  precipice>  which  to  the  eye  is  nearly  perpen«- 
4tcsalar4     There  is»  however,  a  hamlet  on  one  of 
the .  terraces  of  the  mountain,  and  thither  t;he 
seirnrant  was  despatched  for  succour.     The  ho^ 
nestpeasaofts  at  first  believed  he  was  a  demon^ 
^QKG^unt  of  his  colour,  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  they  were  persuaded  to  foUow  him. 
The.  ladies  eventually  escaped  up  the  rock$ ; 
liqt  our  coachman,  who  had  acted  as  the  coa^ch- 
man  on  that  occasion,  assured  us  it  was  wiji^h 
the  utmost  difficulty  he  saved  his  horse. 
.   This  accident,  which  was  neither  a  sac  (Peau 
W^  an  avalanche,  gives  one  a  good  idea  of  the 
audden  dangers  to  which  the  traveller  is.  liable, 
in.  the  midst  of  a  nature  so  stupendous.  A  large 
part  of  the  beautiful  meadows  of  Jnterlachen 
was  laid  desolate,  and  the  calamity  was   so 
sodden  that  it  overtook  two  young  and  delicate 
females  in  their  morning  drive  ! 

We  drove  directly  to  the  little  pprt  at  Neu- 
haus,  and  took  boat  for  Thoun^  pulling  out  into 
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the  kke,  with  a  fresh  breeze  directly  in  bur 
teeth.  The  picturesque  little  chateau  of  Spietz 
{(tood  on  its  green  promontory^  and  all  the  tturi- 
ous  objects  that  we  had  fonnerlj  gazed  at  with 
do  much  pleasure^  were  there,  fresh^  pecufiar^ 
and  attractive  as  ever.  At  length,  after  a  heavy 
pull,  we  were  swept  within  the  current  of  the 
Aar,  which  soon  bore  us  to  the  landing.  ' 

At  Thoun  we  breakfasted,  and^  taking '  a 
return  carriage,  trotted  up  to  Berne,  by  tlTe 
valley  of  which  you  have  already  heard  so  mucii. 
Fran9ois  was  in  waiting  for  us,  and  We  gdt 
comfortable  rooms  at  the  Crown. 

Our  tastes  are  certainly  altering,  whether 
there  be  any  improvement  or  not.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  it  is  vulgar  to  be  astonished,  and 
even  in  scenery,  I  think  we  rather  look  for  the 
features  that  fill  up  the  keeping,  and  make  the 
finish,  than  those  which  excite  wonder.  We 
have  seen  too  much  to  be  any  longer  taken  in, 
by  your  natural  clap-traps ;  a  step  in  advance, 
that  I  attribute  to  a  long  residence  in  Italy,  a 
country  in  which  the  sublime  is  so  exquisitely 
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blended  with  the  soft,  as  to  create  a  taste:  which 
teUb  us  thej  ought  to  be  inseparable. 

.  In  this  little  excursion  to  the  Obeiiand, 
while  many,  perhaps  most,  of  our  old  imprej- 
sdoss  are  confirmed,  its  relative  beSrUties  have 
not  appeared  to^be  entitled  to  as  high  prais^  as 
we  should  have  given  them,  had  they  not  been 
seen  a  second  time.  We  had  fine  weather,  were 
all  in  good  spirits  and  happy,  and  the  impres- 
sion being  so  general,  I  am  inclined  to  thinly 
it  is  no  more  than  the  natural  effect  which  is 
,produced  by  more  experience  and  greater  know- 
ledge. I  now  speak  of  the  valleys,  however, 
for  tbe  high  Alps  are  as  superior  to  the  caprices 
pf  taste,  as  their  magnificent  dimensions  and 
ft^ltiess  ouUines  are  beyond  change. 
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Conspiracy  discovered.  —  The  Austrian  Government  and   the 

'  I  l^iiokCtrllits.— .Walk  to  La  Lorraine.— Our  old  friend  *  turc/' 

— Conversation  with  M«  W— — .  — ^View  of  the  U|^^  Mfh"*- 

s 

Jerome  Bonaparte  at  La  Lorrainew — The  Bears  of  Beme.^-Sceiie 
on  the  Platefonne. 


Dear, 


.,  .1 


,  Soon  after  we  reached  Beme^  Fram^Qift'QBiUe 
to  me  in  a  mysterious  mam:ier«  to  iBqiwe  if  J 
had  heard  any  news  of  importance.  I  had  'he aid 
npthiog ;  and  he  then  told  me  that  mf^ny  arrosts 
had  just  taken  place^  and  that  a  coof^megr  of 
the  old  aristocracy  had  been  diacovered,  ntbkk 
h^d  a  counter-revolution  for  its  object.  I  sayn 
counter-revQlution»  for  you  ought  to  have  heasd 
that  great  political  changes  have  occunred'ifi 
Switzerland  since  1830^  France  always  gif^ng 
an  impulse  to  the  cantons.  Democracy  is  in.  the 
ascendant,  and  divers  old  opinions,  law/S,  and 


institutions  have  been  the  sacrifice.  This,  in 
the  land  of  the  Burgerschaft,  has  necessarily 
involved  great  changes,  and  the  threatened  plot 
is  supposed  to  be  an  effort  of  the  old  privileged 
party  to  regain  their  power.  As  Fran9ois,  not- 
withstanding he  has  seen  divers  charges  of  ca* 
valry  against  the  people,  and  has  witnessed  two 
qr  three  revolutions,  is  not  very  clear*headed  in 
sttfiiniiitters,  I  walked  out  immediately  to  seek 
information  from  rather  better  authority. 

The  result  of  my  inquiries  was  briefly  as  fol- 
lows : — ^Neufchatel,  whose  prince  is  the  Kttig  of 
Jteusiii,  h&a  receded  from  the  confederation,  on 
bcksotint  iof  the  recent  changes,  and  the  leaders 
bfithe  arirtocratic  party  were  accused  of  cora- 
iAeimg  a  pitfn,  under  the  protection  and  with  the 
lomptwle^ge  of  the  authorities  of  this  state,  tb 
froflnc^  a  counter-revolution  in  Berne,  well 
loiowlng  the  influence  of  this  canton  in  the  ^bh- 
fiaderhtion.  This  very  day  is  said  to  be  the  one 
ttldcted  Ibr  the  effort,  and  tumour  adds,  that  a 
In^.body  of  the  peasants  of  the  Obetlarid^  were 
to  have  eroased  tUe  Brunig  yiisterday,  'with  ia 
Ifiiew  to  co-opemte  in  other  sectibns  of  the  coun- 
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tfjr.  A  merry  oompany  we  shonld  have  been, 
had  it  been  our  luck  to  have  fidlen  in  widi  this: 
escort !  Now,  rightfidly  or  not,  the  Austrian 
government  and  the  French  Carlists  are  openl^ 
accused  of  being  concerned  in  this  cOnspirHcy^ 
and  probably  not  without  some  cause.  The  sus*- 
piddns  excited  concerning  our  fellow-4ravdIer, 
through  his  own  acts,  recurred  to  me,  and  I  now 
tiiink  it  probable  he  was  in  waiting  for  the 
aforesaid  peasants,  most  probably  to  give  them  a 
miKtary  direction,  for  he  had  the  air  and  fran^ 
chise.  of  an  old  French  soldier.  The  plot  had 
been  betrayed ;  some  were  already  arrested,  and 
some  had  taken  refuge  in  flight.  The  town 
was  tranquil,  but  the  guards  were  strengthened, 
and  the  popular  party  was  actively  on  the  alert. 
The  next  morning  we  went  forth  to  look 
oaoe  more  at  picturesque,  cloistered,  verdant 
Berne.  Nothing  appeared  to  be  changed,  though 
the  strangers  were  but  few,  and  there  was,  per- 
haps, less  movement  than  formerly.  We  crossed 
the  Aar,  and  walked  to  La  Lorraine.  As  we 
were  going  through  the  fields,  several  dogs 
rushed  out  .against  us ;  but  when  P called 


vmer  to  i>a  xoaitiuiNB^  $9* 

oat  ^^ Turci' the noUe  aniiBiil  appear^ tcMcnowi 
bim,  and  we  were  permitted  to^  pnooeddv  bs^^ 
QQirtedi  rather  than  troubled,  by  the  whole*  pufdcr 
This  wa^  a  good  dmen,  and  it  was  gratd^l  tq. 
be  remiembered,;  hy  even  a  dog,  after  aai  absence 
of  foinr  jears* 

We  found  tibe  same  family  io  possession  of  •the; 
faroi,- thdugh  on  the  point  of  removing  to  moh 
other  place.  Our  reception  in  the  house 'wa)» 
still  more  cordial  than  that  given  by  Turk)  and 
our  gratitude  in  proportion.  The  old  dbode  was 
empty,  and  we  walked  over  it  with  feelings  in 
which  pain  and  pleasure  were  minted;  fot 
poor  W  ■  ,  who  was  with  us,  full  of  youldir 
aod  spmts^  when  we  resided  here,  is  now  a 
tenant  of  P^  Lachaise.  When  we  wl9nt 
away,  all  the  dog&,  with  Turk  at  their  head, 
escorted  us  to  the  ferry,  where  they  stood  look*' 
ing  wistfully  at  us  from  the  bank>  until  w^ 
landed  in  Bame. 

Soon  after,  I  met  M.  W— —  in  the  streets, 
and,  as  he  had  not  been  at  home,  I  greeted  him, 
inviting  him  to  dine  with  us  at  the  Crown.  The 
present  aspect  of  things  was  of  course  touched 
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iq^  during,  tbe  ^iinnar^  when  the  woifkhjr  imifi^ 
ber  ^  the  Bur^achaft  lamented  the  cbang^s^ 
in  a  manner  becaming  Im  Qwn  opkiBons^ifMI&^ 
r^jc4ced  m  them,  in  a  maoner  beeoming  mbiot 
He  asked  me  if  I  really  thought  that  men<i#ho 
were  totaUj  inexpc^rienoed  in  the  affiiirso^igou 
vernment  could  conduct  matters  preperiyv^te 
old  and  favourite  appeal  with  the  cyisoipibsr^df 
poUtical  exclusion.  I  endeavoured  to  persiiade 
him  that  the  art  of  administering  wasin^girat 
art;  that  there  was  more  danger  xif  rateii» 
Rowing  U?o  much  than  of  their  knowingi^ftiQ§ 
^le^  old  soldiers  proverbially  taking:  iwktertaBiq 
of  themselves  than  young  soldiars;  that  he  musti 
not  expect  too  much,  for  they  that  knbw  tto 
practices  of  free  governments,  wdl  know  it  is 
hope^ss  to.  think  of  keeping  pure  and  disiateti^ 
ei^t^  men  long  in  office,  even  as  mengigi^  (ihetw 
being  a  corrupting  influence  about  the  vi^sjrt 
exercise  of  power  that  forbids  the  hope^;  and' 
that  all  which  shrewd  observers  look  fbr  in  po^ 
pular  institutions  is  a  greater  check  than  com^ 
mon  on  the  selfishness  of  those  to  whom  ao^- 
thority  is  confided.     I  told  him  the.  man  who 


QHJVts  ptfinkr^ffaivoui'  ki  a  Tepablic^^irottld  diMtft 
fi^^Qoe  in  a  monanthy,  the  ^lemeiits  oPa^iM^ 
go^ii^  aad  a  courtier  being  preciseljT  this  ^fti^i 
^mdiiih^iif  under  either  system^  except '  itt  extta- 
Ortttnary  instandes,  it  wan  useless  t6  attem|)t 
esi^ltidiBg' such  men  fhnn  authority,  siince  th^ii* 
sdfishnesSiWas  more  active  than  the  feeliifig^  of 
thediqinterested ;  that,  in  our  own  case^  so  long 
atjtheinipetas  of  the  revolution  and  the  influx 
racejof  .gieait  events  lasted,  we  had  great  men  itl 
the- aicendant,  but,  now  that  matters  were  jofg^ 
ging  .on'  regularly,  and  under  their  cemtnoh- 
place  aspects,  we  were  oMiged  to  take  up  wi^h 
meDriy  clever  managers ;  that  one  of  the  wisest 
men  who  had  ever  lived  (Bacon)  had  said,  that 
**iew  men  rise  to  power  in  a  state,  without  "« 
uttiM  of  great  and  mean  qualities,''  and  that  thid' 
was  prdbably  as  true  at  Berne  as  it  is  at  Wash- 
ington,  and  as  true  at  Paris  as  at  either ;  that^ 
the  old  system  in  his  country  savoured  too  mudi 
1^  the  policy  of  giving  the  milk  of  two  cows  to^' 
one  calf,  and  that  he  must  remember  it  was  a 
system  that  made  very  bad  as  well  as  very  good 
veal^  whereask  for  ordinary  purposes  it  was  better 
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to  hav.e  the  saiM  quantitgr  of  merely  good  veel  i 
afid,  ia  shorty  that  he  himself  would  soon  ht 
surprised  at  discovering  bow  soon  the  newr^ 
xula^  would  acquire  all  the  use^  habits.  oC 
their  predecessors^  and  I  advised  him  to.  look;- 
oiit  that  they  did  not  acquire  some  of  their  htid 
ones  too.  /•   ,/^ 

I  never  flattered  myself  with  producing  a 
change  of  opinion  in  the  captain,  'who  4lm^f^\ 
listened  politely,  but  with  just  such  au'  air  ofl 
credulity  as  you  might  suppose  otie  bono  W^ 
the  benefits  of  the  Burgerschaft»  and  who  lUdi 
got  to  be  fifty,  would  listen  to  a  dead;a4itaek^ 
on  all  his  most  cherished  prejudices.  .  t ' :  <* 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  we  istiUx 
lingered  in  our  comfortable  quarteivs  at  .the* 
Crown.  I  walked  on  the  Plateforme ;  b^Htf 
break&st,  and  got  another  of  those  admirably  r 
views  of  the  Upper  Alps,  which,  notwithstaadt. 
ing  the  great  beauty  of  its  poskion.  and  im- 
mediate environs,  form  the  principal  attraction 
of  Berne.  The  peaks  were  draped  rather  thaft^ 
veiled  in  clouds,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  B4y« 
which  was  the  most  brilliant,  the  snowrwhit?f 
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valiom*  tfiM  addmed  their  sides,  or  tbe  jcy 
gtecieirs  themselves.  Still  they  were  diktiiict 
from  each  other,  forming  some  such  conttiastr 
a^'  tUat^  which  exists  between  the  raided  and' 
siin'k^n  psMt  on  the.  faces  of  new.  coin. 

We  went  to  church  and  listened  to  some 
excellent  German^  after  which  we  paid  our  last 
visit-  t6  La  Lorraine.  This  house  had  been 
Mt6d'  by  King  Jerome  for  a  short  time,  after 
his  exile  in  1814,  his  brother  Joseph  occupy- 
ing tf  ne^hbottring  residence.     The  W s 

^oiii  me  that  Jerome  arrived,  accompanied  by 
hltfamiaJUe  wife,  Kke  a  king,  with  horses,  cham- 
berlains, pages,  and  all  the  other  appliances  of 
loyalty,  and  that  it  was  curious,  as  well  as 
painful)  to  witness  how  fast  these  followers 
dropped  off,  as  the  fate  of  the  family  appeared 
to  be  settled.  Few  besides  the  horses  remained 
at  the  end  of  ten  days  ! 

On  our  return  from  this  visit  we  went  in 
a  body  to  pay  our  respect  to  our  old  friends, 
the  bears.  I  believe  you  have  already  been 
told  that  the  city  of  Beme  maintains  four  bears 
in  certam  deep  pens,  where  it  is  the  practice  to 
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feed  them  with  niits/ cakes/ apples^  &c.;  accbrd- 
ing  to  the  liberality  and  hlunour  of  the  visSteR 
The  usage  is  very  ancient,  and  has  some  .Mii^ 
nexion  with  a  tradition  that  has  given  its^  riaini 
to  the  canton.  A  bear  is  also  the  iitin^'m 
the  state.  One  of  these  animals  fs  a '  riMa. 
of  grace,  waddling  about  on  his  hind  legs  lik^ 
an  alderman  in  a  ball-room.     Yoii  maylihagibe 

that   P was   excessively  delighted  sit  ihe 

sight  of  these  old  friends.  The  Bernes^^  iiave 
an  engraving  of  the  graceful  bear  in  Ihfe  'c^ 
right  attitude ;  and  the  stove  of  oui^  sktdK^^ 
the  Crown,  which  is  of  painted  tile,' anibfr^^ 
goodly  assemblage  of  gods  and  goddesseSi '123 
eludes  Bruin  as  one  of  its  ornaments.  '  J-'^^^o 
Franf  ois  made  his  appearance  after  iiinnfei^ 
accompanied  by  his  friend,  le  petit  SdvOt/d^S^ 
who  had  arrived  from  Frankfort,  and  '  ckthi 
once  more  to  oflTer  his  services  to  conduct  ui 
to  Lapland,  should  it  be  our  pleasure  to  tlr^vel' 
in  that  dbrection.  It  would  have  been  un^fk" 
cious  to  refuse  so  constant  a  suitor,  and  h^ 
was  ordered  to  be  in  attendance  liext* '  rii'btti- 
ing,  to  proceed  towards  the  lake  of  Geneva.- 
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,|vj^,  .^e,eveniflgj  we  w^iit  gn  the  Plate&fmi^ 
tp.^^tni^s^,  the  sup§?t,  but  the  mouptaiqs  vir^re 
^jo^^d  by  clQuds.  The  place  was  crowdejir 
^][^  .^e^eshments  were  selling  in  little  ,pavi- 
^q^  greeted  for  the  purpose.  We  are  the  only 
pt^  who  are  such  rigid  observers  qj^ 
tIJpj  Sabbath^  the  Scotch  perhaps  excepted*  Iji 
£I|fg|Ri)d  there  is  much  less  restraint  than  in 
.^e]^c£^  and  on  the  Continent  the  Protestantsij^ 
thoiigb.  Jess  .gay  than  the  Catholics,  very  ge^e- 
ral^  /^opsider  it  a  day  of  recreation,  after  the 
^y^^3  of  .the  church  are  ended.  I  have  heard 
^q(;^  Qji^^them  maintain  that  we  have  misipter- 
p^^ted  the  meaning  of  the  word  holy,  which 
obtains  its  true  signification  in  the  term  hoU- 
dayr  I  have  never  heard  anyone  go  so  &r, 
hp^ever,.  as  Hannah  Moore  says  was  the  case 
^ith  Horace  Walpole,  who  contended  that  the 
tpp  iPommandments  were  not  meant  for  people 
9C  .quality.  No  one  whose,  mind  and  habits, 
have  got  extricated  from  the  fogs  of  provincial 
prejudices,  will  deny  that  we  have  many  odious 
mpraJL  deformities  in  America,  that  appear  in 
the  garb  of  ;*eIigious  discipline  and  even  reli- 
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fpoM  doctrine^  but  which  ape  so  more  ihm 
the  offspring  of  sectarian  jimaticisra,  and  whicbk 
io  fact»  by  annihUatiiig  charity,  are  so  n&Q^ 
Uows  ^ven  to  the  essential  featuie  of  Chw- 
tianity;  but,  apart  from  these,  I  still  le^  t^ 
the  opinion  that  we  are  quite  as  near  the.  gafft 
truths  as  any  other  people  extant* 

Mr.  -~^  the  English  chargi  J^affaires,  whOfE 
I  had  known  slightly  at  Paris^  and  Mr«r: — ^ 
who  had  once  belonged  to  the  English  ]¥0Ar 
tion  in  Washington,  were  on  the  Plat^)i::me. 
The  latter  told  me  that  Carroll  of  Garr44U(<H;i 
was  dead ;  that  he  had  been  dead  a  ye^r ; .  and 
that  he  had  written  letters  of  cpndipIp^oe.fMKi 
the  occasion.  I  assured  him  that  the  old  .g9P- 
tleman  was  alive  on  the  4th  July  las^  fQ9\X 
had  seen  one  of  his  letters  in  the  public  Joivr- 
nals;  Here  was  a  capital  windfidl  fw-.a  oqgulyr 
dipUmaUf  who  now,  clearly,  had  nothing  Ip 
do  but  to  hurry  home  and  write  l^liars  qf 'fe- 
licitation ! 

The  late  changes  in  England  have  producfxi 
more  than  the  usual  mutations  in  her  diplo- 
matic  corps,   which,  und^  ordiaary  ci^w^* 


gisirces,'  important^  trusts  tX(C«fpted^  'h&s  liit^ette 
b&Bd  eohsidered  a(t  tfafe  dmposat  of  any  intiliste]?<. 
Ill  Atnmca  we  make  it  matter  of  reproach  that 
lixeti  'ane  di^misied  from  office"  on  account  of 
thei!^  political  opinions,  and  it  is  ustial^  to  dit 
Sng^and  as  an  example  of  greater  liberalitf  . 
All  this  is  singiflarly  unjust,  because  in  its 
^rif,  ^  lifee  nine-tenths  of  our  popidar  notions 
af -England,  it  is  singularly  untrue.  The 
^rifeEmges  of  ministry,  which  mterely  involve  the 
^bltngei^  incident  on  taking  power  from  ^one 
dSque  of'the  aristocracy  to  give  it  to  another, 
^ve  not^.  hitherto  inrolyed  queslions  of  suffl- 
iSenffr  ikipbrt^nce  to  render  it  matterof  moment 
tb' purge'  iall  the  lists  of  the  disaffected;  biit 
"sifiife  thcf  recent  serious  struggles  we  hate  seen 
chutiges  that  do  not  occur  even  in  America. 
^BVfery  Tory,  for  instance,  is  ousted  -from'  the 
legtftiohs,  if  we  except  nameless  subordinates. 
The  same  purification  is  going  on  elsewhere, 
though  the  English  system  does  not  so  much 
insist  on  the  changes  of  employes,  as  that  the 
tmployis  themselves  should  change  their  opi- 
ni6ns.     How  long  would  an  English  tide-waiter. 
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fill*  iostanoe,  keep  his  place  &hdidd  he  vcrU 
agaiiBt  the  mhiisterial  candidate?  I  ^ppt^ 
bend  these  things  depend  on  a  comidon  ptivf^ 
d|de  (L  e*  self-interest)  everjwhere,  aiid  that 'St 
makes  little  difference,  in  substance,  wha(^  ^ 
form  of  government  may  happen  to  be. 

But  of  all  the  chaises  that  have  been  brought 
against  us,  the  comparative  instability  of  the 
public  favour,  supposed  to  be  a  consequence  of 
fluctuations  in  the  popular  will,  is  the  most 
audacious,  for  it  is  contradicted  by  the  example 
of  every  royal  government  in  Christendom* 
Since  the  formation  of  the  present  American 
constitutions,  there  have  been  but  two  changes 
of  administration,  that  have  involved  changes 
of  principles,  or  changes  in  popular  will ; — that 
which  placed  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Adams,  senior,  and  that  which  placed  Mr. 
Jackson  in  the  seat  of  Mr.  Adams,  junior  \ 
whereas,  during  the  short  period  of  my  visit 
to  Europe,  I  have  witnessed  six  or  seven  ab- 
solute changes  of  the  English  ministry,  and 
more  than   twenty  in  France,  besides  one  re^ 


s^tH|9jl^i(  of  the  li«^  whose,  ypiirtiife  WAS  fdrff^ 
bfft  #(  mWi  wbut  which  thc^i  was  rdasoB.tki  tfarak 
^0)44.  Vgfi^y^  mare  favouralde  touches,^  i^heo 
1^  HsA  ihwiMilf  should  take  up  the  pallet. 
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Dear 


Le  petit  Savotard  was  punctual,  and  after 
breakfasting,  awaj  we  rolled,  along  the  even  and 
beaten  road  towards  Morat.  This  man  and  bis 
team  were  epitomes  of  the  voiturier  caste  end 
their  fixtures.  He  himself  was  a  firm,  sun-^mrn-. 
ed,  compact  little  fellow,  just  suited  to  ride  a 
wheeler,  while  the  horses  were  sinewy^  and  so 
lean,  that  there  was  no  mistaking  their  vocation. 
Every  bone  in  their  bodies  spoke  of  the  wdght, 
of  miladi,  and  her*  heavy  English  travdluig.cha- 
riotj  and  I  really  thought  they  seemed  to  be  |^a4 
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to  get  a  whole  American  family  in  place  of  an 
Englishwoman  and  her  maid.  The  morning  was 
fine,  and  our  last  look  at  the  Oberland  peaks  was 
sunnj  and  pleasant.  There  thej  stood  ranged 
along  the  horizon,  like  sentinels  (not  lights- 
houses)  of  the  skies,  severe,  chiseled,  brilliant, 
an^  grand. 

Another  travelling  equipage  of  the  gregarious 
kind,  or  in  which  the  carriage  as  well  as  the 
fawses  was  the  property  of  the  voiturier,  and  the 
passengers  mere  pic-nics,  was  before  us  in  m- 
cending  a  long  hill,  affording  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  dissect  the  whole  party.  As  it  is  a 
specimen  of  the  groups  one  constantly  meets  on 
the  road,  I  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  com- 
poifent  parts. 

The  voiturier  was  merely  a  larger  brother  of 
le  petit  Savoyard^  and  his  horses,  three  in  num- 
ber, were  walkitfg  bundles  of  chopped  straw. 
The  carriage  was  spacious,  and  1  dare  say  con- 
venient, though  anything  but  beautiftil.  On  the 
top  there  was  a  rail,  within  which  effects  were 
stowed  beneath  an  apron,  leaving  an  outline  not 
tiillike  the  ridges  of  the  Alps.    The  merry  rogues 
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within  had  diosen  to  take  room  to  themselves, 
and  not  a  package  of  any  sort  encumbered  their 
niorements.  And  here  I  will  remark,  that  Ame- 
rica,  firee  and  independent,  is  the  only  country 
in  which  I  have  ever  journeyed,  where  the  com- 
tort  and  convenience  of  the  vehicle  is  the  first 
thing  considered,  that  of  the  baggage  the  next, 
and  that  of  the  passengers  the  last.*  Fortu- 
nately for  the  horses,  there  were  but  four  passen- 
gers, though  the  vehicle  could  have  carried  eight. 
One,  by  his  little  green  cap,  with  a  misshapen 
shade  for  the  eyes;  light,  shaggy,  uncombed  h^r ; 
square  high  shoulders;  a  coat  that  appeared  to 
be  half-male  half-female;  pipe  and  pouch — ^was 
undeniably  a  German  student,  who  was  travel- 
ling south  to  finish  his  metaphysics  with  a  few 
practical  notions  of  men  and  things.    A  second 

*  The  Americans  are  a  singularly  good-natured  people,  and  pro- 
bably submit  to  mote  impositions,  that  are  presented  as  appeals  to 
the  spirit  of  accommodation,  than  any  other  people  on  earth.  The 
writer  has  frequently  ridden  miles  in  torture  to  (uxommodate  a  trunk, 
and  the  steam-boats  manage  matters  so  to  accommodate  everybody, 
that  everybody  is  put  to  inconyenience.  All  this  is  done,  with 
the  most  indomitable  kindness  and  good-nature,  on  all  sides,  the 
people  daily,  nay  hourly  exhibiting,  in  all  their  public  relations, 
the  truth  of  the  axiom,  ^  that  what  is  erexybody's  business,  is  no- 
body's business.'' 
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wss  a  Jew,  who  had  trade  in  every  lineaments 
and  who  belonged  so  much  to  the  nation,  that  I 
could  not  give  him  to  any  other  nation  in  partis 
cular.  He  was  older,  more  wary,  less  joyous,  and 
probably  much  more  experienced,  than  either  of 
his  companions.  When  they  laughed,  he  only 
smiled;  when  they  sang,  he  hummed;  and  when 
they  seemed  thoughtful,  he  grew  sad.  I  could 
make  nothing  out  of  him,  except  that  he  ran  a 
thorough  bass  to  the  higher  pitches  of  his  com- 
panions' humours.  The  third  was  Italian  *^  for 
a  ducat.''  A  thick,  bushy,  glossy,  curling  head 
oi  hair  was  covered  by  a  little  scarlet  cap,  tossed 
negligently  on  one  side,  as  if  lodged  there  by 
diance ;  his  eye  was  large,  mellow,  black  as  jet, 
and  full  of  fun  and  feeling^  his  teeth  white 
as  ivory ;  and  the  sun,  the  glorious  sun,  and  the 
thoughts  of  Italy,  towards  which  he  was  travel- 
ling, had  set  all  his  animal  spirits  in  motion.  I 
caught  a  few  words  in  bad  French,  which  satis- 
fied me  that  he  and  the  German  were  jeering 
each  otha*  on  their  respective  national  peculiari- 
ties. Such  is  man ;  his  egotism  and  vanity  first 
centre  in  himsdf,  and  he  is  ready  to  defend  him- 
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JWtf  .agofaist  the  reproc^a  of  even  hiftjoWD^jpojtl^; 
timkiuB'wiie,  hts  child^  hb  broth^r^.faiiifnea4.js 
fHlmittecU  in  successiony  witUfi  the  piQe*o£.Ms 
delf-iore^  accoidmg  to  their  affiDitieswiUv.  the 
groat  centre  of  the  system ;  and  fioallj:  he  r^nn 
so  far  expand  his  affections  as  to  embrace  his 
wantry,  when  that  of  another  presets,  itn  ^- 
tensions  in  hostility.  When  the  questaoo  airiiies, 
as  between  humanity  and  the  beasts  of  the  6^9 
•he  gets  to  be  a  philanthropist ! 

Morat^  with  its  walls  of  Jericho^  soon  ne- 
ioeived  us,  and  we  drove  to  an  inn,  wheire 
•chopped  straw  was  ordered  for  the  hoBses^ 
and  a  more  substantial  godtei*  for  ourseltesi 
Leaving  the  former  to  discuss  their  meal,  ^  af- 
ter finishing  our  own,  we  walked  ahead,  and 
waited  the  appearance  of  the  little  Savoyard^ 
on  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  between  the 
$wi86  and  the  Burgundians.  The  country 
has  undergone  vast  changes  since  the .  fifteentii 
i:etitury,  and  cultivation  has  long  since  caused 
the.  laarshf .  in  which  so  many  of  the  latler 
)peri3bed^  to  disappear,  thou^  it  is  easy,  to 
£KfeL^  wh^i^  it  must    hare^  fbnnerly  been. .  J 
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'  bAv^  i^otMng  new  to  say  coQcerDii)g'A)B!midie» 
Wh^dfg^  Roman  raiiis^  after  Rome  itself  scavte 
diul^d!^  to  oast  a  glance  at  them^a^d  \»e 
4rotief  ( ttp  to  the  door  of  the  Ours  at  Payerne, 
'Without  led^hting.    When  we    are   chUcbec^ 
'  nUe  faniy  that  sweets  can  never   cloy,    and 
iiKlignanftly  repel    the    idea    that    tarts   and 
^gar-i^nms  will  become  matters  of  indiffer- 
'kxidd   to   us ;    a  little    later    we   swear   eter- 
nal constancy  to  a  first  love,  and  form  ever- 
lastii^  friendships :   as  time  slips  away,  we 
i^Mrry  three  or  four  wives,  shoot  a  bosom- 
^end  or  two,  and  forget  the  looks  c^  tihc^e 
^bose  images  were  to  be  graven  on  our  hearts 
SbT  ever.    You  will  wonder  at  this  digressioh, 
tHiic3i  has  been  excited  by  the  simple  fact  that 
I  actually  caught  myself  gaping,  when  scmie- 
^ing  was  said  about  Queen  Bertha  and  her 
saddle.     The  state  of  apathy  to  which  one 
Anally  arrives  is  really  frightful ! 

We  ieft  Payerne  early  and  breakfasted  at 
the  ^^  inevitable  inn''  of  Moudon.  Here  it 
i^as  nteessaify  to  decide  in  what  dirtetion  to 
steer,  lor  I  had  left  the  charter-party  witii 

F  2 


The  weather  was  so  fioQi^the  s^mHW  o£  J^hip 
j^ear  so  nearly  the  aaine^  imd  •  moflt  /^f*  thie 
ot^e  ciiitemstaQoes  so  very*  wuch  UJce.  those 
under  which  we  had  made  the  ene|pfantit^ 
passage  along  the  head  of  the  X^raan  Siiw 
years  before,  that  we  yielded  to  the .  flesir^ 
to  renew  the  pleasures  of  such  a '  transit^  attd 
turned  our  faces  towards  V^vey.  : 

At  the  point  where  the  roads  si^aratf , 
thenefore,  we  diverged  from  the  main  roHtf^ 
suvbich  properly  leads  to  Lausanne^  ipclinii^ 
southward*  We  soon  were  rolling  along  the 
margin  of  the  little  Uue  lake  that  lies  on ;  the 
^summit  of  the  hills,  so  famous  for  its  praii^eps. 
We  knew  that  a  few  minutes  woiUd  bring'  us 
to  the  brow  of  the  great  declivityi  an4 ;  aU 
eyes  were  busy,  and  all  heads  eagerly  m 
motion*  As  for  myself,  I  took  my .  sta^on 
on  the  dickey,  determined  to  lejk  npthiipig 
escape  me  in  a  scene  that  I  remembeyed  ,with 
eo^mudh  enduring  delight, 
.r  Qontrary  to  the  ataadiag  rule  hi.  mK:hsC|i3e9, 
4he  reslity  suirpas^ed  ^xpectatien.     Notw^M^- 
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litendiog  <mr  long  sojaarn  in  ItAy^  a^A  thA 
great  vftrifity  and  ma^ificence  of  the  acenei^ 
W^  hftd  beheld,  I  beliere  there  was  not  a  feelr 
ittg'  of  disappKAntment  among  us  all^  Th^re 
llTf'  the  Leman,  broad,  blue,  and  tran<piil; 
wi<8i  its  sur&ce  dotted  bj  sails,  or  shadowed 
by  grand  mountains ;  its  shores  varying  from 
^tbe  impending  precipice,  to  the  sloping  and 
verdant  lawn ;  the  solemn,  mysterious,  and 
glen-^Kke  valley  of  the  Rhone;  the  castles, 
towns,  villages,  hamlets,  and  towers,  with  all 
the  smiling  acclivities  loaded  with  vines, 
villas,  and  churches;  the  remoter  pastures, 
out  of  which  the  brown  chalets  rose  like 
subdued  bas-reliefs,  and  the  back^ground  of 
dents^  peaks,  and  glaciers.  Taking  it  alto- 
gether, it  is  one  of  the  most  ravishing  views 
of  an  earth  that  is  only  too  lovely  for  its 
evil-minded  tenants ;  a  world  that  bears  about 
it,  in  every  lineament,  the  impression  of  its 
divine  Creator ! 

One  of  our  friends  used  to  t^U  an  anecdote 
of  the  black  servant  of  a  visiter  at  Niagara, 
who  could  express  his  delight^  on  seeing  the 
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Mb,  In  110  Other  yimf  than  fay  peab  of  tau^h- 
tcn^;  and,  perhaps  I  ought  to  hoaitate  to  con^- 
tflU  it,  'but  I  actually  imitated  idie  ne^o^  sm 
tfab  glorious  view  broke  suddenly  upoa  mei^ 
Mhfe,  however,  was  a  laugh  of  triumph^*  for 
I  instantly  discovered  that  my  feelings  wiSM 
not  quite  worn  out,  and  that  it  Was  still  posst*^ 
ble  to  awaken  enthusiasm  within  tne,  fey  thd 
sigirt  of  an  admirable  nature. 

Our  first  resolution  was  to  pass  a  montte 
id  this  beautiful  region.  Pointing  taa  buikU- 
ibg  that  stood  a  thousand  feet  below  Us^oq 
a^Uttle  grassy  knoll  that  was  washed  by  ttbl 
lake,  and  which  had  the  quaint  appeamncd' 
of  a  tiny  chateau  of  the  middle  ages,  "W^ 
dafaned  it,  at  once,  as  the  very  spot*  raited 
for  the  temporary  residence  of  yonr  sctneVj^ 
btinters.  We  all  agreed  that  nothing*  coiild^ 
possibly  suit  us  better,  and  we  went  down  <lb6« 
detjcent,  among  vineyards  and  cottagt^,  iikrtP 
btiilding  ''caBtles  in  the  air,"  but  peop^g^ 
dot  in  a  valtey«  It  was  determined  to  dWl^ll' 
ill  4hat' housei  if  it  cbiild'  be  had  ibr^  lo^<^r^ 
idoney,  or^he  tiiiilg  \ina3  at  all  pfactfeabte. '  ^  '' 


.It  was  «fciU  Q«rLy  wImsh  we^  (reddieJ  «lia 
inn  w  V^yejr^  and  I  waai  a^Mcelf  Itm  ,^te 
gFOUQdj; .  befctre  I  commeM^ed  the  ^Qeci^strjh 
imptiries  about  the  little  chateauish  ls>i]afij 
Aa'is  wual  in  some  parts,  of  Europe^  I'Trid.1 
iail»edia);ely  referred  to  a  female  :cominid»an-4 
natre^  A  sort  of  domestic  broker  of  all^wovfci* 
This. woman  supplies  travelliog  families  with, 
linen,  and,  at  need,  with  plate ;  and  she  cm^ 
greatly  ladlitate  matters,  by  knowing  whdre 
atid.to*whom  to  apply  for  all.  that  wasTQn 
quired;  an  improvement  in  the  division  fiR 
l^ur  that  may  cause  you  to  smile,  but  w^th 
ia  .(extremely  useful,  and,  on  the  whole*  likel 
,a^\  division  of  labour,  economical.  .    \i 

h  TikQ  oommissionnaire  informed  us  that  iheri^^ 
were:  an  unusual  number  of  furnished  bousesr 
to  be  lety  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  recent; 
pqlHiQid  movements  having  driven  away  thciir 
Q9?din9ry  occupants,  the  English  and  Kps9ia¥is>; 
Somejof  the  proprietors,  bowev^,  mig|fa|;  >qIh 
j«^  to  the  shortness  of .  tide  time  tb^t  we;qoU)M^) 
pi:QpQ8e>  fon  (a  mbiitl^).a9  it  Wi«a.«;i}sti)mi»r]{( 
to  let  the  lesidenofis  by  the,  ywr.    Tl^r^  w9Pii 
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jptj]iii\g  like  tryifig,  however,,  and,  otd^Wg 
4iiuie)r  to  ^  ready  against  Qur  rqturQ^.wf(  UfftHi 
^,  catnip  and  drove  along  the  lake-^l^re  in 
&r  qs  Qarens,  so  renowned  in  the  pageaiof 
Rousseaa.  I  ought,  however,  to  premise  tbftt 
I  would  not  budge  a  foot,  until  the  woman 
assured  me,  over  and  over,  that  the  Uttkr  an^ 
tiquated  edifice,  under  the  mountain,  which 
had  actually  been  a  sort  of  chateau,  was  hot 
at  all  habitable  for  a  genteel  femily,  but  had 
degenerated  to  a  mere  coarse  fiirm-house,  w;hicb9 
in  this  country,  like  "  love  in  a  cottage/'  dogs 
better  in  idea  than  in  the  reality.  We  ga^^ 
up  our  **  castle  under  the  hill"  with  reluctance, 
and  proceeded  to  Clarens,  where  a  spacious, 
unshaded  building,  without  a  spark  of  poetry 
about  it,  was  first  shown  us.  This  was  re- 
fused, incontinently.  We  then  tried  one  or 
two  more,  until  the  shades  of  night  over- 
took us.  At  one  place  the  proprietor  was 
chasing  a  cow  through  an  orchard,  and,  pro- 
bably a  little  heated  with  his  exercise,  he 
rudely  repelled  the  application  of  the  commis* 
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V^by  tciling'her,  i^en  lte"An3Spsl6od 
4*6^  Hoiise  ^a^'  ^aiit^d  for  only  a  liidnth;  that 
fie^Ha'hot'  keep  a  niaisoh  gamk.  I  oould  bdt 
kffirm  io  the  contrary,  and  we  returned  to. 
•thie  inn  disoomfited,  for  the  irfght- 
'  Eariy  next  morning  the  search  was  retiewed 
iWth  zeal.  We  climbed  the  mountain- side/  in 
the  tear  of  the  town,  among  vines,  orchards, 
ihttmlets,  terraces,  castles,  and  villas,  to  see  one 
of  the  latter,  which  was  refused  on  account  of 
its  remoteness  from  the  lake.  We  then  went  to 
se6  a  spot  that  was  the  very  beau  id6al  of  an 
abode  for  people  like  ourselves,  who  W'Cre  out 
in  quest  of  the  picturesque.  It  is  called  the 
Chateau  of  Fiel,  a  small  hamlet,  immediately 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  quite  near  V6vey, 
while  it  is  perfectly  retired.  The  house  is  spa- 
cious, reasonably  comfortable,  and  had  some 
hue  old  towers  built  into  the  modern  parts, 
a  detached  ruin,  and  a  long  narrow  terrace, 
under  the  windows,  that  overhung  the  blue 
Leman,  and  which  faced  the  glorious  rocks  of 
Savoy.     Our  application  for  this  residence  was 
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aliidi  itihsed,  on  Account  of  tM^  ^Ifofiltf^S^'  Ap 
t%i^'time  we  intended  to  remain.*'  *  .  •:?! 
"We  had  in  reserve,  all  this  tfai*^  «w^  W? 
thtee  regular  maisons  meubUes  in  the  town*  {1^) 
self,  and  finally  took  refuge  in  one  catted  '^Wd(0t 
Repos/'  which  stands  quite  near  the  lake,*  and* 
in  a  retired  comer  of  the  place.  A  co6k  Wel# 
engaged  forthwith,  and  in  less  than  twentj^ 
four  hours  after  entering  V6vey,  we  had  sirtJ 
up  our  household  gods,  and  were  to  be  recRon<*' 

*  It  is  not  easy  for  the  writer  to  speak  of  many  personal  mci- 
d^nts,  lest  the  motive  might  be  mistaken,  in  a  country  whereCk^ 
are  so  many  always  disposed  to  attach  a  base  one  if  ^they  can : 
but,  it  is  so  creditable  to  the  advanced  state  of  European  civiliza- 
tion and  intelligence,  that,  at  any  hazard,  he  wiU  here  say,  that 
even  his  small  pretensions  to  literary  reputation  frequently  were 
of  great  service  to  him,  and,  in  no  instance,  even  in  those  coun- 
tries  whose  prejudices  he  had  openly  opposed,  had  be  any  Feasoh 
to  believe  it  was  of  any  personal  disadvantage.  This  feeling  pre- 
vailed at  the  English  custom-houses,  at  the  bureaux  all  over  the 
Continent^  and  frequently  even  at  the  inns.  In  one  instance,  » 
It^lji  an  apartment  that  had  been  denied,  was  subsequent, pjfr 
fered  to  him  on  his  own  terms,  on  this  account ;  and,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  the  proprietor  of  the  Chateau  de  Piel,  who  re^de^ 
.  .Q^eva,  sent  a  handsome  expression  of  his  regret  that  .his  s^gfo^ 
should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  deny  the  application  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  his  pursuits.  Even  the  cow-chaser  paid  a  similar' fac^ 
f^age  ]tO|  ,lett)$rs.  >  Ii^  sh9rt,  let  t)ie  >ruth  be  said,  the  only.  C9tu)^f| 
in  which  the  writer  has  found  his  pursuits  a  disadvantage,  is 


mune.  This  wa/i  «0t  ,qwlj?  ,^  prompt^ i^t^ft 
Pirpc9Q^ng$  Jbad.been. at  Spa.;.  Ifjut  ^^re.iw^^d 
bfen  rbpthered  by  the  picturesque^  wl^iq.,^ 
$1^/'. we. consulted  nothing  but  coin^Qirti  X^^fl 
Ilouse  was  .suffidientlj  large,  perfept^y  clepi^ 
aii4  though  without  carpets  or  matSi  thipgf. 
b|i|;,.litt)e  ,uaed  in  Switzerland,  .quite  as  ccmi^- 
t^fts^h^  w  was  necessary  for  a  travelUpg .  bh 
vpuac.  The. price  was  sixty  dollars  a..I^on1il^ 
including  plate  and  linen.  Of  course  it  might 
have.been  got  at  a  much  lower  rate,  had.w^ 
taken  it  by  the  year. 

•  One  of  the  first  measures,  after  getting^,po^. 
session  of  Mon  Repos,  was  to  secure  a  boat. 
This  was  soon  done^  as  there  are  several  in 
constant  attendance,  at  what  is  called  the  port. 
Harbour^  strictly  speaking,  V6vey  has  noividf 
though  there  is  a  commencement  of  a  mote^ 
wJuch  scarcely  serves  to  afford  shelter  to  a  skiff. 

The  crafts  in  use  on  the  lake  are  large  tWo- 

'  'ij/- 

masted  boats,  having  decks  much  broader  tl;^ 
thrir  true  beam,  and  which  carrymost  of  thd? 
freight  above  board.     The  sails  are  strictly  jae^r 
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t)i^  latine  nor  Iqg,  Ult  gtifBcknay  iite  die 
former  to  be  picture0qiie»  cspecAoUy  in  the  dto* 
tance.  These  wesseh  «re  not  required  to  make 
good  weather,  as  they  invariaUy  vun  Ibr  the 
hind  when  it  blows,  unless  the  wind  happen 
to  be  fair,  and  sometimes  even  then.  NoAing* 
can  be  more  primitive  than  the  outfit  of  One 
of  these  barks,  and  yet  they  appear  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  lake.  Luckiiy  Switzeriand 
has  no  custom-houses,  and  the  King  of  Sar^ 
dinia  appears  to  be  wise  enough  to  let  the  Sa- 
voyards enjoy  nearly  as  much  commercial  li- 
berty as  their  neighbours.  Three  cantons,  Ge- 
neva, which  embraces  its  foot;  Vaud,  which 
bounds  nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern  shore ; 
Valais,  which  endrdes  the  head ;  togetha*  with 
Savoy,  which  lies  along  the  cavity  of  the 
crescent,  are  bounded  by  the  lake.  There  are 
also  many  towns  and  villages  on  the  lake, 
among  which  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  V6vey 
are  the  principal. 

This  place  lies  immediately  at  the  toot  of 
the  Chardonne,  a  high  retiring  section  of  the 


9KNaQtiitis  Daficd  the  JiM*at^and  is  wmpleiS^ 
sh^teved  fijom  the  north  winds.  This  adta»itage 
it  poasessCB  in  common  with  the  wbdl^  distriM 
between  Lausanne  and  ViUeneuvei  a  distance 
of  aottie  fifteen  miles,  and,  the  mountains  act- 
ing as  great  natural  walls,  the  fruits  of  milder 
latitudes  are  successfully  cultivated,  notwith^ 
standing  the  general  elevation  of  the  lake  above 
the  sea  is  near  thirteen  hundred  feet.  A1-* 
though  a  good  deal  frequented  by  strangers, 
V^vey  is  less  a  place  of  fashionable  resort  than 
Lausanne,  and  is  consequently  much  simpler 
in  its  habits,  and  I  suppose  cheaper,  as  a  re- 
sidence. It  may  have  four  or  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  possessing  one  or  two  con- 
siderable squares,  it  covers  rather  more  ground 
than  places  of  that  population  usually  do,  in 
Europe.  It  has  no  edifice  of  much  pretension, 
and  yet  it  is  not  badly  built. 

We  passed  the  first  three  or  four  days  in 
looking  about  us,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  have  * 
been  rather  pleased  with  the  place.     Our  house 
is  but  a  stone's  throw  from  the  water,  at  a  ^ 


pwnt  where  there,  is  wjiat  in  the  ^MawJi^tliiiijQ^^ 
dialect  wouW  be  called  a  Mtery.*  ♦T^p,^^-j^ 
tery  leads  to  the  mole  and  tljg  g^'patj.if^ijiaYg}^ 
At  the  first  comer  of  the  latter, standi ^,§ii^^ 
semi-castellated  edifice,  with  the  colpuj^  qC^  t^^ 
canton  on  the  window-shutters^  wiii^4s^rlW^f 
in  some  way  occupied  for  public  pw]^^^^  aj^ 
which  formerly  was  the  residence  of .  the,  49f /^V^^ 
or  the  local  governor  that  Berne  fonner}y;  ^\ 
to  rule  them  in  the  name  of  the  Bfirg^scl^ii^^ 
The  square  is  quite  large,  and  usually  99^a|i^^^ 

*  The  manner  in  which  the  English  language  is  bieconii^g:  tCft* 
lupted  in  America^  as  well  as  in  England,  is  a  matter  pf  ^eri^if^ 
regret.  Some  accidental  circumstance  induced  the  Manhattanese. 
to  call  a  certain  enclosure  the  Park.  This  name,  probably,  a^  nm 
was  appropriate  enough,  as  there  might  have  been  an.iB^jjffD 
really  to  form  a  park,  though  the  enclosure  is  now  scarcely  lai 


enough  to  be  termed  a  paddock.  This  name,  however,  has  ir- 
tended  to  the  enclosures  in  other  areas>  and  wf  haV¥;iR(rea%$m| 
▼ulgar  parlance,  St.  John's  Park,  Washington  Park^  and  leatt 
though  not  last,  Duane-street  Park,  an  enclosure  of  the  snape  ot, 
and  not  much  larger  than,  a  codked-hat.  Thesil^of  att-anpifotiRt 
on  the  water  has  been  converted  into  a  promenade^  and  has  .well 
enough  been  called  the  Battery.  But  other  similar  promenaaes 
ixe  projected,  and  the  name  is  extended  to  them !  TJwr/lff'M 
Manhattanese  dialect,  any  enclosure  in  a  to^n,  off'the  v^ter,  Uiat 
is  planted,  is  a  park,  and  any  similar  enclosure,  on  the  water,  a 
hmety  !  The  worthy  aldermen  may  cafl  thi^  Bfiglisli,  tiS^ii  "^9^ 
not  b^  easy  to  persuade  any  but  their  constituents  to  believe  them. 
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ceftaiii'  'piied  'df  ^  boaWs,  &c.  that  are  d^^titi^? 
for  tti6  6)bt  of  the  'lake,  lumber  being  a  mate-^^ 
riai'aiticleilr^he  commerce  of  the  place.'  On^ 
tiiiS' square,"  also,  is  the  ordinary  maritet  and 
seVerkl  ihtis.  The  town-house  is  an  ancient 
biiiMidg  in  a  more  crowded  quarter,  and  iat 
tiie  northern  gate  are  the  remairis  of  another 
structure  that  has  an  air  of  antiquity,  which 
IhAi^ve  also  belongs  to  the  public.  Beyond 
tifese '  arid  its  glorious  views,  V6vey,  in  itself, 
has 'but  little  to  attract  attention.  But  its 
ep;«ri]|cpixs  contain  its  sources  of  pride.  Besides 
the  lake^hore,  which  varies  in  its  form  and 
I]i^^uties,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more 
diarming  acclivity  than  that  which  lies  behind 
t^e  town.  The  inclination  is  by  no  means  a^' 
greats  just  at  this  spot,  as  it  is  both  farther 
qast  and  farther  west,  but  it  admits  of  culti- 
vation, of  sites  for  hamlets,  and  is  much 
broken  by  inequalities  and  spacious  natural 
tenraoes.'  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  of 
the  extent  of  this  acclivity,  but,  taking  the 
ef e  ufiar  a  guide,  I  should  think  there  is  quite 
a' league  of  the  inclined  plane  in  view  from 
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the  town.  It  is  covered  with  hamlets^  ctia- 
teaux,  country-houses;  churches  and  cottaged^ 
and  besides  its  vines,  of  which  there  are  many 
near  the  town,  it  is  highly  beautiftd  from  ^h!^ 
verdure  of  its  slopes,  its  orchards,  and  its  groves 
of  nut-trees.  ' 

Among  other  objects  that  crowd  this  back- 
ground, is  a  church  which  stands  on  a  shar^ 
acclivity,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  ihe 
rear  of  the  town.  It  is  a  stone  building  of 
some  size,  and  has  a  convenient  artificial  ter- 
race that  commands,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a 
most  lovely  view.    We  attended  service  in  it 

r 

the  first  Sunday  after  our  arrival,  and  fbund 
the  rites  homely  and  naked,  very  much  like 
those  of  our  own  Presbyterians.  There  wds 
a  luxury  about  this  building  that  you  would 
hardly  expect  to  meet  among  a  people  so 
simple,  which  quite  puts  the  coquetry  of  our  own 
carpeted,  cushioned,  closet-like  places  of  wor- 
ship to  shame.  This  is  th^  summer  church  of 
V^vey,  another  being  used  for  winter.  Thiis 
surpasses  the  refinement  of  the  Roman  ladies, 
who  had  ^eir  summer  and  their  winter  rings^ 
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tlvci  jj^^v,  ^upd.  After  all,  there  is  something 
^ftsppabjle  in  this  indujigence :  oiie  may.  love 
^iS?,  ¥9  ^.^  ^^8^  place  to  worships  jirheDce 
^e .  c^ ,  look  abroad  on  the  glories  of  a  ipag* 
nificent  nature,  which  always  disposes  the 
min^  to  venerate  Omnipotence,  and,  unable 
l^^^pjoy  the  advantage  the  year  round,  there 
jy^  good  sense  in  seizing  such  occasions  as  offer 
fpT  the  indulgence.  I  have  frequently  met 
W^th  churches  in  Switzerland  perched  on  the 
j^ost  romantic  sites,  though  this  is  the  first 
whose  distinctive  uses  I  have  ascertained. 
There  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Lud- 
low, one  of  Charles'  judges,  in  this  churchy 
an4  an  inscription  which  attributes  to  him 
civic  and  moral  merits  of  a  high  order. 

The  clergy  in  this  canton,  as  in  most  if  not 
9U  the  others,  are  supported  by  the  state. 
There  is  religious  toleration,  much  as  it  for- 
merly, existed  in  New  England,  each  citizen 
beipg  master  of  his  religious  professions,  but 
being  compelled  to  suppo^  religion  itself. 
Heiri?,  however,  the  salaries  are  related  by 
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aeonimoti  scale,  mthout  refioreiiGe  to  pbrtwit^ 
lar  congregations  or  parishes*  The  paatom  at' 
first  receive  rather  less  than  three  bnncfeed^ 
dollars  a  year.  This  allowance  is  ineteased 
about  fifty  dollars  at  the  end  <tf  six '  yeara^ 
and  by  the  same  sum  at  each  successive  period' 
of  six  years,  until  the  whole  amounts  to  two. 
thousand  Swiss,  or  three  thousand  Frencb: 
francs,  which  is  something  less  thaa  six  faun^^ 
dred  doUars.  There  is  also  a  house  alid!S; 
garden,  and  pensions  are  bestowed  on  the; 
widows  and  children.  On  the  whtde,'  the* 
state  has  too  much  connexion  with  this  gvratt 
interest,  but  the  sjrstem  has  the  all-imporHMt' 
advantage  of  preventing  men  from  profyagAn^ 
the  altar  as  a  pecuniary  speculation^  Tbe 
population  of  Vaud  is  about  155,000  sM^q 
and  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty wdghl'' 
Protestant  pastors,  berides  four  CathoMcs,  lor^ 
about  one  clergyman  to  each  thousaild  ^mdsQ 
which  is  just  about  the  proportion  that  exists* 
in  New  York.  :v 

In  conversing  with  ten  intelligent  Vatidair 
on  returning  from  the  church,  I  found  *  thuti  a 
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gfeat  dfal  6f  interest  is  e:&cited  in  thia  omtm, 
bvs  the  late  conspiracy  in  Berne.    The  Vaudlois 
have  got  that  attachment  to  liberty  which  is 
dyer  the  result  of  a  long  political  dependence^ 
and  which  so  naturally  disposes  the  inferior 
to  resist  the  superior.     It  is  not  pretended^ 
however,  that  the  domination   of  Berne  was 
particularly  oppressive,  though,  as  a  matt^  of' 
course,  whenever  the  interests  of  Vaud  hap*- 
i>ened  to  conflict  with  those  of  the  great  can*': 
ton^  the  former  had  to  succumb.    Still  the  re- 
antion  of  a  political  dependency,  which  lasted; 
ntofC!   than    two    centuries    and  a  half,    had 
brought  about,    even    previously  to  the  late 
changes^  a  much  more  popular  form  of  govera^ 
moot  than  was  usual  in  Switzerland,  and  the 
pMpk  here  really  manifest  some  concern  on. 
the  sut^ect  of  this  effort  of  aristocracy*    As 
you  msiy  like  to  compare  the  elective  quafifir" . 
cttlMiis  of  one  of  the.  more  liberal  cantons  of . 
thf>.coniM(»ration  with  some  of  our  own^  I  will : 
give  you  an  outline  of  those  of  Vaudj  copidd^ 
iQither^Ubst4rQC0>  £rom,Picot« 
The  *  vMdT  must  havt)  had  a ,  If^gal  rdoiwiinle'  in^ 
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the  oanton  one  year,  be  a  citittD^  tweftty^fit^ 
fe$H  old,  and  be  of  tbe  numbar  of  thi  tktee- 
fmrths  cf  the  citizens  wht^  pay 'ike  higher  Am^ 
taa^,  or  have  three  sons  enrolled  and  iMrvkig 
in  the  miUtia.  Draiestics,  persons  receiving 
raceour  from  the  parishes,  bankrupt!,  oiitUmnEi^ 
and  convicted  criminals,  are  perpetuattf  €at«- 
duded  firom  the  elective  franchise. 

This  system,  though  far  better  tfadn  that  «f 
France,  which  establishes  a  certain  amouM  of 
direct  taxation,  is  radically  vicious,  as  it  makes 
property,  and  that  of  a  particular  spedes,  Ihe 
test  of  power.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  old  Eii^lisli 
plan  a  little  modified ;  and  the  recent  revohition 
that  has  lately  taken  place  in  England,  uftider 
the  name  of  reform,  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  a 
system  which  contains  in  itself  the  seeds  of  vital 
changes.  As  every  political  question  is  strictly 
one  of  practice,  changes  become  necessary  every'- 
where  with  the  changes  of  drcomstances,  add 
these  are  truly  reforms ;  but  when  they  become 
so  serious  as  to  overturn  principles,  they  product 
the  effects  of  revolutions,  though  possiMy  in  -t 
mitigated  fi>rm«  Evmy  system,  therefom,  should 
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lieiMrftmoedas  to  alloiir  of.  all  the  altesatiiMis 
wfakh  aw  n^c^mHry  to  eonvenienee,  with  a«tekst 
negi^clto  itfl  omipermanencj  ascoiineoted^with 
.U»  x>wn  govmbg.  priadple.  In  Axoerica,  in 
$oii8ec|iien w  of  haviog  atftwded  to  this  neeassitgr 
fptm  the  commencement,  we  hare  undergooetne 
revolution  ia  principle  in  half  a  century,  though 
constantly  admit tiag  of  minor  changes,  while 
soearly  all  Europe  has,  either  in  theory  or  in 
practice^  or  in  both,  been  effectually  revolution*- 
ised*;  Nor  does  the  short  period  from  which  our 
independent  existence  dates  furnish  any  argu» 
i^c^t  agaiiist  us,  as  it  is  not  so  much  time,  as  the 
chi^ges  of  which  time  is  the  parent,  that  tries 
political  systems ;  and  America  has  undergone 
thj&  oflrdinary  changes,  such  as  growdi,  exten^on 
pf  interests^  and  the  other  governing  circum- 
stances  of  society,  that  properly  belong  to  two 
centuries,  within  the  last  fifty  years.  America 
l4Hlay,  in  all  but  government,  is  less  like  the 
America  of  1776*  than  the  France  of  to-^ay  is 
like  the  France  of  1600.  While  it  is  the  fashion 
to  scout  our  example  as  merely  that  of  an  ua** 
tried  experiment,  oura  is  &fit  getting^  to  bQ'  the 
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oldest  political  system  in  Christendom,  as  ap- 
plied to  one  and  the  same  people.  Nations  are 
not  easily  destroyed, — ^they  exist  under  a  va- 
riety of  mutations,  and  names  last  longer  than 
things ;  but  I  now  speak  in  reference  to  distin- 
guishing and  prominent  &ct8,  without  regard  to 
the  various  mystifications  under  which  personal 
interests  disguise  themselves. 
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LETTER  XVin. 


Neglect  of  the  Vine  in  America.— Drunkenness  in  France.-^fao- 
lera  especially  fatal  to  Drunkards. — ^The  Soldier's  and  the  Sail- 
or's Vice. — Sparkling  Champagne  and  Still  Champagne. — Ex- 
cessive Price  of  these  Wines  in  America.— Burgundy. — Proper 
Soil  for  the  Vine. — ^Anecdote. — Vines  of  Vfevey . — ^The  American 
Fox-grape. 


Dear 


A  LITTLE  incident  has  lately  impressed  me 
with  the  great  wealth  of  this  quarter  of  the 
world  in  wines»  as  compared  with  om*  own  po- 
verty. By  poverty,  I  do  not  mean  ignorance  of 
the  beverage,  or  a  want  of  good  liquors ;  for  I 
believe  few  nations  have  so  many  varieties,  or 
varieties  so  excellent,  as  ourselves.  Certainly  it 
is  not  common  to  meet  as  good  Bordeaux  wines 
in  Paris  as  in  New  York.  The  other  good 
liquors  of  France  are  not  so  common ;  and  yet 
the  best  Burgundy  I  ever  drank  was  in  Ame- 
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lica.*  This  is  said  without  reference  to  the 
Afferent  qualities  of  the  vineyards  —  hut,  hy 
poverty,  I  mean  the  want  of  the  vines. 

Vineyards  abound  all  over  the  American  con- 
tinent, within  the  proper  latitudes,  except  in  the 
portions  of  it  peopled  by  the  colonists  who  have 
an  English  origin.  To  this  fact,  then,  it  is  fair 
to  infer,  that  we  owe  the  general  neglect  of  this 
generous  plant  among  ourselves.  The  Swiss, 
German,  and  French  emigrants,  are  already 
thinking  of  the  vine,  while  we  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  country  two  centuries  without 
making  a  cask  of  wine.  If  this  be  not  literally 
true,  it  is  so  nearly  true,  as  to  render  it  not  less 
a  leading  fact.  I  do  not  attach  exactly  the  same 
moral  consequences  to  the  want  of  the  vine  as  is 
usually  attributed  to  the  circumstances  by  poli- 
tical economists  ;  though  I  am  of  opinion  that 
serious  physical  evils  may  be  traced  to  this 
cause.  Men  will  seek  some  stimulus  or  other, 
if  it  be  attainable,  place  them  in  what  situations 

*  Since  his  retain^  the  author  can  say  the  same  of  Rheniih 
wines ;  though  the  tavern  wines  of  Germany  are  usually  much 
better  than  the  tavern  wines  of  France. 


you  will  AJitho^gh  ,^w  is  forbidden  by  the 
Kor^Dj  the  M^honoedan  is  often  intoxicatf^d  j 
and  my  own  eyes  have  shown  me  how  much 
drunkenness .  exists  in  the  vine»growing  wun- 
tries  of  Europe.  On  this  subject  it  may  he  well 
to  say  a  word  en  passant. 

I  came  to  Europe  under  the  impression  that 
there  was  more  drunkenness  among  us  than  in 
any  other  country,  England,  perhaps,  excepted. 
A  residence  of  six  months  in  Paris  changed  my 
views  entirely.  You  will  judge  of  my  surprise 
when  first  I  saw  a  platoon  of  the  Royal  Guard, — 
literally  a  whole  platoon,  so  far  as  numbers  and 
the  order  of  their  promenade  was  concerned, — 
staggering  drunk,  within  plain  view  of  the  pa- 
lace of  their  master.  From  this  time  I  became 
more  observant,  and  not  a  day  passed  that  I  did 
not  see  men,  and  even  women,  in  the  same  situa- 
tion in  the  open  streets.  Usually,  when  the  fact 
was  mentioned  to  Americans,  they  expressed  sur- 
prise, declaring  they  had  never  seen  such  a  thing ! 
They  were  too  much  amused  with  other  sights  to 
regard  this ;  and  then  they  had  come  abroad  with 
different  notions,  and  it  is  easier  to  float  in  the 
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current  of  popular  opinion  than  to  stem  it*  In 
two  or  three  instances  I  have  taken  the  unbe- 
lievers with  me  into  the  streets,  where  I  have 
never  failed  to  convince  them  of  their  mistake 
in  the  course  of  an  hour.  These  experiments^ 
too,  were  usually  made  in  the  better  quarters  of 
the  town,  or  near  our  own  residence,  where  one 
is  much  less  apt  to  meet  with  drunkenness  than 
in  the  other  quarters.  On  one  occasion,  a  party 
of  four  of  us  went  out  with  this  object,  and  we 
passed  thirteen  drunken  men,  during  a  walk  of 
an  hour.  Many  of  them  were  so  far  gone,  as  to 
be  totally  unable  to  walk.  I  once  saw,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  festival,  three  men  literally  wal- 
lowing in  the  gutter  before  my  window ;  a  de- 
gree of  beastly  degradation  I  never  witnessed  in 
any  other  country. 

The  usual  reply  of  a  Frenchman,  when  the 
subject  has  been  introduced,  was  that  the  army 
of  occupation  introduced  the  habit  into  the  capi- 
tal.   But  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  M ,  a  man 

whose  candour  is  only  equalled  by  his  informa- 
tion. He  laughed  at  this  account  of  the  matter, 
saying  that  he  had  now  known  France  nearly 
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sixty  years ;  it  is  his  native  country ;  and  he  says 
that  he  cannot  see  any  difference,  in  this  parti- 
cular, in  his  time.  It  is  probable  that,  during  the 
wars  of  Napoleon,  when  there  was  so  great  a  de- 
mand for  men  of  the  lower  classes,  it  was  less 
usual  to  encounter  this  vice  in  the  open  streets, 
than  now,  for  want  of  subjects ;  but,  by  all  I  can 
learn,  there  never  was  a  time  when  drunkards 
did  not  abound  in  France.  I  do  assure  you  that, 
in  the  course  of  passing  between  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, I  have  been  more  struck  by  drunkenness 
in  the  streets  of  the  former,  than  iil  those  of  the 
latter. 

Not  long  since,  I  asked  a  labourer  if  he  ever 
got  grisi,  and  he  laughingly  told  me-— '*yes, 
whenever  he  could."  He  moreover  added,  that 
a  good  portion  of  his  associates  did  the  same 
thing.  Now  I  take  it,  this  word  grisS  con- 
tains the  essence  of  the  superiority  of  wine  over 
whiskey.  It  means  fuddled,  a  condition  from 
which  one  recovers  more  readily,  than  from 
downright  drunkenness,  and  of  which  the  phy- 
sical effects  are  not  so  injurious.  I  believe 
the  consequences  of  even  total  inebriety  from 
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wine,  are  not  as  bad  as  those  which  follow  in- 
ebriety from  whiskey  and  runj.  But  your  re^l 
amateur,  here,  is  no  more  content  with  wine, 
than  he  is  with  us ;  he  drinks  a  white  bran(!^ 
that  is  pretty  near  the  pure  alcohol. 

The  cholera  has  laid  bare  the  secrets  of 
drunkenness,  all  over  Europe*  At  first  we  were 
astonished  when  the  disease  got  among  the  up- 
per classes ;  but,  with  all  my  experience,  I  con- 
fess I  was  astonished  at  hearing  it  whispered  of 
a  gentleman,  as  I  certainly  did  in  a  dozpn  in- 
stances— "  mats  il  avait  t habitude  de  boire  trop'' 
Cholera,  beyond  a  question,  killed  many  a  sober 
man,  but  it  also  laid  bare  the  fault  of  many  a 
devotee  of  the  bottle. 

Drunkenness,  almost  as  a  matter  qf  cqursf^, 
at^opnds  in  nearly  all,  if  not  in  all,  the  armjies 

■■r 

of  Europe.  It  is  peculiarly  the  soldier's  acjd 
the  sailor's  vice,  and  some  queer  scenes  h^ve 
occurred  directly  under  my  own  eyes  herjp, 
which  go  to  prove  it.  Take  among  others* 
the  fact,  that  a  whole  guard,  not  long  sip^, 
got  drunk  in  tjie  Faubourg  St.  Germpinj,  aijd 
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actually  arrested  people  in  the  streets  and  con- 
fined them  in  the  guard-house.  The  Inv^ids 
are  notorious  for  staggering  back  to  their  quar- 
ters ;  and  I  presume  I  have  seen  a  thousand  of 
these  worthies,  first  and  last,  as  happy  as  if  they 
had  all  their  eyes,  and  arms,  and  legs  about 
them.  The  official  reports  show  ten  thousand 
cases  of  females  arrested  for  drunkenness,  in 
Paris,  during  the  last  year. — But  to  return  to 
our  vineyards. 

Although  I  am  quite  certain  drunkenness  is 
not  prevented  by  the  fact  that  wine  is  within 
the  reach  of  the  mass,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  its 
use  is  less  injurious,  physically,  than  that  of 
the  stronger  compounds  and  distillations,  to 
which  the  people  of  the  non-vine-growing  re- 
gions have  recourse  as  substitutes.  Nature  is  a 
better  brewer  than  man,  and  the  pure  juice  of 
the  grape  is  less  injurious  than  the  mixed  and 
fiery  beverages  that  are  used  in  America.  In 
reasonable  quantities^  it  is  not  injurious  at  all. 
Five-and-twenty  years  since,  when  I  first  visit- 
ed Europe,  I  was  astonished  to  see  wine  drunk 
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in  tumblers.  I  did  not  at  first  understand  that 
half  of  what  I  had  up  to  that  time  been  drink- 
ing was  brandy,  under  the  name  of  wine. 

While  our  imported  wines  are,  as  a  whole, 
so  good,  we  do  not  always  show  the  same  dis- 
crimination in  choosing.  There  is  very  little 
good  champagne,  for  instance,  drunk  in  Ame- 
rica. A  vast  deal  is  consumed,  and  we  are  be- 
ginning to  understand  that  it  is  properly  a 
table-wine,  or  one  that  is  to  be  taken  with  the 
meats ;  but  sparkling  champagne  is,  tx  necessi- 
tate, a  wine  of  inferior  quality.  No  wine  mouses, 
as  the  French  term  it,  that  has  body  enough 
to  pass  a  certain  period  without  fermentation. 

My  friend  de  V is  a  proprietor  of  vines  at 

Ay,  and  he  tells  me  that  the  English  take  most 
of  their  good  wines,  which  are  the  *^  still  cham- 
pagnes," and  the  Russians  and  the  Americans 
the  poor,  or  the  sparkling.  A  great  deal  of  th6 
sparkling,  however,  is  consumed  in  France,  the 
price  better  suiting  French  economy.  But  the 
wine-growers  of  Champagne  themselves  speak  of 
us  as  consumers  of  their  second-class  liquors. 

I  drunk  at  Paris,  as  goo^  '^  sparkling  cham- 
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pagne "  as  anybody  I  knew,  de  V having 

the  good  nature  to  let  me  have  it,  from  his  cel- 
lar, for  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  to  the 
dealer  and  exporter,  or  at  three  francs  the  bot- 
tle. The  octroi  and  the  transportation  bring 
the  price  up  to  about  three  francs  and  a  half. 
This  then  is  the  cost  to  the  restaurateur  and 
the  innkeeper.  These  sell  it  again  to  their 
customers^  at  six  francs  the  bottle.  Now  a  bot- 
tle of  wine  ought  not,  and  I  presume  does  not, 
cost  the  American  dealer  any  more ;  the  differ- 
ence in  favour  of  the  duty,  more  than  equal- 
ling the  difference  against  them,  in  the  trans- 
portation. This  wine  is  sold  in  our  eating- 
houses  and  taverns  at  two  dollars,  and  even  at 
two  dollars  and  a  half,  the  bottle!  In  other 
words,  the  consumer  pays  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  first  cost  and  charges.  Now, 
it  happens,  that  there  is  something  very  like 
free  trade  in  this  article,  (to  use  the  vernacular,) 
and  here  are  its  fruits.  You  also  see  in  this 
£Eiet,  the  truth  of  what  I  have  told  you  of  our 
pajring  for  the  want  of  a  class  of  men  who  will 
be  content  to  be  shopkeepers  and  innkeepers. 
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aad  whg  do  iK)t  look  ft^rward  tu^  btqoiDifig^imjp- 
tfaing  mai)^  I  do  not  say  thfit«w9^0rertJiQkq^ 
^respectable  Sov  thi^  GiBciuastaacQ,  JbufcTuve  aM, 
,  certainly^  as  a  people^  leas  eomf^iti^bte.  (Ghaui- 
pagnej  Rhenishy  and  Bordeaux  WMie»  ou^^ 
beaold  in  New  York, quite  as  cheap' aa they  ane 
sold  iu  the  great  towns  of  the  Gouatrie^l  in- whiofa 
they  «e  made.  They  can  be  boft^t  loC  tte 
wuie*merchants  nearly  as  lo w»  even  as  -  thin^ 

Ave. 

.  If  the  innkeepers  and  steam-bodt  stewanb, 
of  America,  would  buy  and  sell  low^'prioed.BdD- 
gmidy  wines,  that,  as  the  Frendi  call  it^  cab^ 
water  well^  as  well  as  some  other  wiocs  tkat 
might  be  named,  the  custom  of  drinking  tlkft 
innocent  and  useful  beverage  at  taUb  wttrid 
become  general,  attention  would  then  he  paid 
to  the  vine,  and  in  twenty  years  we  slmnM 
be  consumers  of  the  products  of  our  owtn  Math 
yards. 

-  The  idea  that  our  winters  are  too  severe  can 
hardly  be  just.  There  may  be  nioiiiitBiiious 
^districts  where  such  is  the  &ct»  but,  io^ti  oountcy 
that  .extends  Ston  the  rSTth.  to.thb^  49^thiide^ 
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groea^tof  latiCude/it  is  scarcely  possibte'tb* sup- 
fobe  the  vide  cannot  flourish.  I  haVe  told  t^u 
that  wine  is  made  on  the  Elbe,  and  it  is  made 
m^more  than  half  the  Swiss  cantons.  Proper 
^txpOBures  and  proper  soil  are  necessary  for  good 
ivines^  anywhere,  but  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
have  both.  In  America,  I  fear,  we  have  hitherto 
aougbt  laud  that  was  too  rich ;  or  rather,  land 
iJMt  is  wanting  in  the  proper  and  peculiar  rich- 
ness that  is  congenial  to  the  vine.  All  the  great 
dneyunls  I  have  seen,  and  all  of  which  I  can 
obtidn  authentic  accounts,  are  on  thin  gravelfy 
soils ;  itequently,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Rheingau, 
OBf  decomposed  granite,  quartz,  and  sienite. 
State :  mixed  with  quartz  on  a  clayish  bottom^ 
and  with  basalt,  is  esteemed  a  good  scil,  as  is 
ako  BEiail  and  gravel.  The  Germans  use  ridi 
mmufes,  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  case 
iSiFramoe. 

The  grape  that  makes  good  wine  is  rarely  fit 
to:  eab  Much  care  is  had  to  reject  the  de- 
fective firuit,  when  a  delicate  wine  is  expteted, 
jutt'su  we  cttU  apples  to  mi^Ge  fine  cider.  A 
vttilly  good  vineyard  is  «  fc^une  ai  dnce,  atid 

g5 
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a  tolerable  one  is  as  good  a  dispontioo  as  can 
be  made  of  land*  All  the  fine  wines  of  Hocb- 
heim  are  said  to  be  the  produce  of  onlf  .  eight  or 
ten  acres.  There  is  certainly  more  land  than 
this,  in  the  vine,  south  of  the  village,  but  the 
rest  is  not  esteemed  to  be  Hockheimer. 

Time  is  indispensable  to  fine  wines,  and  time 
is  a  thing  that  an  American  lives  too  ftist  to 
spare.  The  grapes  become  better  by  time, 
although  periodically  renewed,  and  the  wine 
improves  in  the  same  way.  I  have  told  you  m 
these  letters,  that  I  passed  a  vineyard  on  the 
lake  of  Zurich  of  which  there  are  records  to 
^ow  it  has  borne  the  vine  five  hundred  years. 
Five  centuries  since,  if  historians  are  to  be 
believed,  the  winters  on  this  lake  must  have 
been  as  severe  as  they  are  usually  on  Cham^- 
plain ;  they  are  almost  as  severe,  even  now. 

Extraordinary  characters  are  given  to  some 
of  the  vines  here.  Thus  some  of  the  Moselle 
wines,  it  is  said,  will  not  make  good  vin^ar ! 
If  this  be  true,  judging  by  my  own  experience, 
vinegar  is  a>nverted  into  wines  of  the  MoseUe. 
I  know  no  story  of  this  sort,  after  all^  that 
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is  more  marvellous  than  one  I  have  heard  of 

the  grandfiU^her  of  A ,  and  which  I  beU&re 

to  be  perfectly  true,  as  it  is  handed  down 
on  authority  that  •  can  scarcely  be  called  in 
question. 

A  pipe  of  Madeira  was  sent  to  him ,  about  the 
year  1750,.  which  proved  to  be  so  bad  that, 
giving  it  up  as  a  gone  case,  he  ordered  it 
to  be  put  in  the  sun,  with  a  bottle  in  its  bung^ 
hole,  in  order  that  it  might,  at  least,  make 
good  vinegar.  His  ofiBcial  station  compelled 
him  to  entertain  a  great  deal,  and  his  fac- 
totum, on  these  occasions,  was  a  negro,  whose 
name  I  have  forgotten.  This  fellow,  a  capital 
servant  when  sober,  occasionally  did  as  be 
saw  his  betters  do,  and  got  drunk.  Of  course 
this  greatly  deranged  the  economy  of  the  go- 
vernment dinners.  On  one  occasion,  particu- 
lar care  was  taken  to  keep  him  in  his  right 
senses,  and  yet  at  the  critical  moment  he 
ai^ared  behind  his  master's  chair,  as  happy 
as  the  best  of  them.  This  matter  was  sd« 
riously  inquired  into  next  day,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  a  miracle  had  been  going  ota 
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out  .of  doors^  asd  that  the  vinegar  had  besd 
tflamfoilnied  mtowine^  The  tradition  is^  that 
tfaja  wine  was  remarkable  &at  its  exic^eMft* 
and  that  it  was  long  known  bj-  the  naose  ol 
thft  negrcv  as  the  best  wine  of  a  colony^  whesre 
Biore  good  wine  of  the  sort  was  dnmk,  .^o- 
IttbljTj  than  was  ever  known  by  the  aame 
•mmber  of  people^  in  the  same  time^  a^iy  whoi^ 
eke»  Now  should  one  experimentipg  aa  fk 
vineyardj  in  America^  find  vinegar  come  ftom 
hfs'  pvess^  he  would  never  have  patieoee.  to 
hb  atrSerment  itself  back  into  good  liquor*  Par 
t»tnoe».  I .  conoeive,  is  the  only  distal  to^^  oixr 
becoming  a  great  wine-growing  and.  a  great 
aSk^owing  country.  ( 

{  Mve  been  led  into  these  r^narks  bjr  o/br 
serving  the  vineyards  here.  The  qualitiGs  of 
wines^  of  course,  are  affected  by  the  positions 
eflitific  vineyards,  for  aU  who  can  make  winer 
do  .not  make  gcNxl  wine,  but  the  i^nes  ^of 
l^«y,  owing  most  probably  to  their -expot* 
Qsre^rore  saU^  to  be  the  best  of  Swat2ifidiandi 
'^hai  best  Isq^Hor  coQMs  fiMa  St!  SaphoBia,  ss 
lamh(t;thati  is  quite. near  tius  Iqwn,  itorhidB 
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lies  at  the  fyat^  of  ihe:  adclir^^  dm^iBed  na^ 
ycm;  in  oar  approach  to  this  pkioe.  /  TheiiittiB 
eiiMeihi^tooktiig  facmse  that  so  mvLchf  steuek  oub 
^desy  o»  rtbat  occasion^  is,  ior  &cty  'la  tte 
iminediate ^  neighbourhood  of  the-  spot;.'  ^ '  Mt 
these  cinciEBistances  show  how  mtich  d^petids 
cm  minor  circumstances  in  the  cuHivatiod' 49)1 
the  ido^y  and  how  much  may  be  expeotod 
ftotn '  the  plant,  when   care  is  had  to  respeit 

'^■s  The  heat  may  be  too  great  for  the  Tiaeyarddl 
a8%ell  as  the  cold.  In  Italy  there  is  a  pfaOtil^ 
<i£acaiising  the  vines  to  run  on  trees,  in/ord«f 
t^- diminish  the  effect  of  the  heat,  by  meaai 
of  the  shade  they  create.  But  the.  good  (wiiite 
aite  nearly  everywhere,  if  not  positivdy  eirekry*- 
where,  produced  from  short,  clipped  standanbs 
Thiis'  fkct  has  induced  me  to  think  that  rw^ 
Hiay  succeed  better  with  the  vine  in  tiie  nriddb^ 
and.«fen  inl  the  eastern,  than  in.  ther  sautherb 
and  western  states.  I  take  it,  tiis  trald ,  is^  idf 
nb>iafa[iportance,  provided  it  be:  not  so  intensa 
as  ^tO'  ki}I  the  ptent,  and  the  s^onii  lod^ 
ehodgh  U>  permit  the  fruit  to  ripem  Jit  ivinki 
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be  absurd  in  me»  who  have  but  a  very  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  the  subject^  to  pretend  to 
be  very  skilful  in  this  matter,  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that,  if  one  had  patience  to  try 
the  experiment,  it  would  be  found  the  common 
little  American  fox-grape  would  in  time  bring 
a  fine  wine.  It  greatiy  resembles  the  grapes  of 
some  of  the  best  vineyards  here,  and  the  fact  of 
its  not  being  a  good  eating  grape  is  altogether 

« 

in  its  favour. 

In  short,  I  throw  it  out  as  a  conjecture  more 
than  as  an  ascertained  fact,  it  is  true,  but  firom 
all  I  have  seen  in  Europe,  I  am  induced  to 
think  that,  in  making  our  experiments  on  the 
vine,  we  have  been  too  ambitious  to  obtain 
a  fat  soil,  and  too  wary  of  the  higher  latitudes 
of  the  country.  A  gravelly  hill-side,  in  the 
interior,  that  has  been  well  stirred,  and  which 
has  the  proper  exposure,  I  cannot  but  think 
would  bring  good  wine,  in  all  the  low  countries 
of  the  middle  states. 
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Dear , 


6uR  residence  at  Vevey,  thus  far,  has  been 
fitutful  of  pleasure.  The  lake,  with  its  change- 
ful aspects  and  movement,  wears  better  even 
than  the  Oberland  Alps,  and  we  have  now  be- 
come thoroughly  convinced  of  our  mistake  in 
establishing  ourselves  at  Berne,  beautiful  as  is 
that  place,  in  1828*  The  motive  was  a  desire 
to  be  central,  but  Switzerland  is  so  small  that 
the  distances  are  of  no  great  moment,  and  I 
would  advise  all  our  Mends  who  intend  to  pass 
a  summer  in  the  cantons,  and  who  have  need  of 
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a  h^iise^  to  choose  their  station  somewhere  otr 
the  shores  of  the  Leman.  Two  steam-boats  ply 
daily  in  different  directions,  and  it  is  of  little 
consequence  at  which  end  one  may  happen  to  be. 
Taking  everything  into  consideration,  *^mon 
lac  est  It  premier y^  is  true ;  though  it  may  be 
questioned  if  M.  de  Voltaire  ever  saw,  or  had 
occasion  to  see,  half  of  its  advantages. 
We  never  tire  of  the  Leman,  but  spend  two 

or  three  hours  every  day  in  the  boat.  Sometimes 
we  row  in  front  of  the  town,  which  literally 
stands  in  the  water,  in  some  places,  musing  on 
the  quaint  old  walls,  and  listening  to  the  lore  ot 
honest  John,  who  moves  two  crooked  oars  as  lei-^ 
surely  as  a  lady  of  the  tropic  utters,  but  who 
has  seen  great  events  in  his  time.  Sometime^ 
even  this  lazy  action  is  too  much  for  the  hu<«> 
moiu*  of  the  moment,  and  we  are  satisfied  with 
drifting  along  the  shore,  for  there  is  generally 
current  enough  to  carry  us  the  whole  length  of 
V^vey  in  half  an  hour.  Occasionally  we  ar^ 
tossed  about  like  an  egg-shell,  the  winds  at  a 
distance  soon  throwing  this  part  6f  the  sheet  into' 
commotion.    On  the  whole,  however,  wie  have," 
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u^lfft^^W.i't^^flAikl;  not  a  drop  of  mn*,  ^    •' 
o^^l^ieibya^^  no  reason  to  suspect  the  lake,  tpb^ 
u§J|^^9,  ftr  ;we  are  often  out  until  aftcir  ^m^. 
s)^J^^with9Ut  experiencing  any  ill  effects.     T|^e[^ 
st]())rfg  are  every  w^here  bold  about  V6vey,  though 
t()j^  ^meadows  and  the  waters  meet  near  the  ear^ 
trance  of  the  Rhone,  some  eight  or  ten  mil^ 
QrcMi^  this  place,  in  a  way  to  raise  the  thoughts  t)f 
rushes  and  liUes,  and  a  suspicion  of  fevers.   The 
pure.aic  and  excellent  food,  of  the  mountains^, 
however,  have  done  us  all  good  thus  far,  and  we . 
9fe  looking  eagerly  forward  to  the  season  of 
grapes,  which  i8  drawing  near,  and  which  eveiy.; 
body  says  makes  those  who  are  perfectly  well, 
infinitely  better. 

X  have  not  yet  spoken  to  you  of  the  greatest 
chwm  in  the  scenery  of  Vevey,  and  the  one 
which  perhaps  has  given  us  the  highest  degrees 
of  satisfaction.  The  coast  of  Savoy,  immediately 
oppo^it^  the  town,  is  a  range  of  magnificenti 

rocks,  that  rises  some  four  or  five  thousand  feet 

*"  '     •  •-  '    . » 

i^v^  th^  sijirface  of  the  water.    In  general  these 
prpqi|>ices  are  nearljr  p^rpeipdicwlaf,  tho?j^|i  ^l^eir 
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surfaces  are  broken  by  huge  ravines,  that  may 
well  be  termed  valleys.  This  is  the  r^on  that 
impends  over  Meillerie,St.  Gingoulph,  and  Evian, 
towns  or  hamlets  that  cling  to  the  bases  of  the 
mountains,  and  form,  of  themselves,  beautiful 
objects,  from  this  side  of  the  lake.  The  distance 
from  V6vey  to  the  opposite  shore,  agreeably  to 
the  authority  of  old  John,  our  boatman^  is  about 
five  miles,  though  the  great  purity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  height  of  the  land  make  it  appear 
less.  The  summit  of  the  rocks  of  Savoy  are 
broken  into  the  most  fantastical  forms,  so  beau- 
tifully and  evenly  drawn,  though  they  are  quite 
irregular  and  without  design,  that  I  have  termed 
them  natural  arabesques.  No  description  can 
give  you  an  accurate  idea  of  their  beauty,  for  I 
know  nothing  else  in  nature  to  compare  them  to. 
As  they  lie  nearly  south  of  us,  I  cannot  account 
for  the  unusual  glow  of  the  atmosphere  behind 
them,  at  every  clear  sunset,  except  from  the  re- 
flection of  the  glaciers ;  Mont  Blanc  lying  in 
that  direction,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifty 
miles,  though  invisible.  Now  the  effect  of  the 
outline  of  these  rocks^  at,  or  after  sunset,  reh'eved 
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by  a  soft,  golden  sky,  is  not  only  one  of  the  finest 
sights  of  Switzerland,  but,  in  its  way,  is  just  the 
most  perfect  spectacle  I  have  ever  beheld.  It  is 
not  so  apt  to  extort  sudden  admiration,  as  the 
rosy  tints  and  spectral  hues  of  the  high  Alps,  at 
the  same  hour ;  but  it  wins  on  you,  in  the  way 
the  lonely  shadows  of  the  Apennines  grow  on 
the  affections,  and,  so  far  from  tiring  or  becom- 
ing satisfied  with  their  view,  each  successive 
evening  brings  greater  delight  than  the  last. 
You  may  get  some  idea  of  what  I  mean,  by  ima- 
gining vast  arabesques,  rounded  and  drawn  in 
a  way  that  no  art  can  equal,  standing  out  huge, 
and  dark,  and  grand^  in  high  relief,  blending 
sublimity  with  a  bewitching  softness,  against  a 
sky,  whose  light  is  slowly  passing  from  the  glow 
of  fiery  gold,  to  the  mildest  tints  of  evening.  I 
scarcely  know  when  this  scene  is  most  to  be  ad- 
mired ;  when  the  rocks  appear  distinct  and  brown, 
showing  their  material,  and  the  sky  is  burnished; 
or  when  the  first  are  nearly  black  masses,  on 
whose  surfaces  nothing  is  visible,  and  the  void 
beyond  is  just  pregnant  with  sufficient  light  to 
expose  their  exquisite  forms.    Perhaps  this  is  the 
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perfi^on  of  the  scene,  for  the  gloom  of  the  hour 
throws  a  noUe  mystery  over  alL 

These  are  the  sights  that  form  the  grandest 
features  in  Swiss  scenery.  That  of  the  high 
peaks  cut  off  from  the  earth  by  the  clouds,  is  per- 
haps the  most  extraordinary  of  them  all ;  but  I 
think  this  of  the  rocks  of  Savoy  the  one  that 
wins  the  most  on  the  affections,  although  this 
opinion  is  formed  from  a  knowledge  of  the  ge- 
neral fact  that  objects  which  astonish  so  greatiy 
at  first,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  continue  the  longest  to 
afford  pleasure,  for  I  never  saw  the  former  spec- 
tacle but  twice,  and  on  one  of  those  occasions, 
imperfectly.  No  dilettanti  were  ever  more  punc* 
tual  at  the  opening  of  the  orchestra,  than  we  are 
at  this  evening  exhibition,  which,  very  much  like 
H  fine  and  expressive  harmony,  grows  upon  us  at 
each  repetition.  All  this  end  of  the  lake,  as  we 
float  lazily  before  the  town,  with  the  water  like 
a  mirror,  the  acclivity  behind  the  town  gradually 
darkening  upward  under  the  retiring  light,  the 
remote  Alpine  pastures  just  throwing  out  their 
chalets,  the  rocks  of  Savoy  and  the  sublime  glen 
of  the  Rhone,  with  the  glacier  of  Mont  Velan  in 
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its  depths,  niising  its  white  peak  into  the  broad 
day  long  after  evening  has  shadowed  everTtfaiHig 
below,  forms  the  most  perfect  natural  picture  I 
have  ever  seen. 

You  can  easily  fancy  how  much  we  ^oy  all 
this*  Jean  and  his  boat  have  been  in  requisi- 
ti<xi  nearly  every  evening  since  our  arrival,  and 
the  old  fellow  has  dropped  so  readily  into  our 
humours,  that  his  oars  rise  and  fall  in  a  way  to 
produce  a  melancholy  ripple,  and  little  else. 
The  sympathy  between  us  is  perfect,  and  I 
have  .almost  fancied  that  his  oars  daily  grow 
more  crooked  and  picturesque. 

.We.  are  not  alone,  however,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  so  much  natural  beauty.  No  less  than 
$ftyen  American  families,  including  ourselves^ 
are  either  temporarily  established  on  or  quite 
near  this  lake,  or  are  leisurely  moving  around 
its  banks*  The  fame  of  the  beauty  qf  the  wo- 
men has  already  reached  our  ears,  though, 
sOQtb  to  say,  a  reputation  of  that  sort  is  not 
ye^  difficult  of  attainment  in  this  part  of  the 
w€4rld«  With  one  of  these  families  we  werti  iA<r 
tirnate  in  ItaJiyi  the  tie  of  country  heiog:a]K|tl^ 
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increased  by  the  fact  that  some  of  their  con- 
nexions were  also  ours.  They  hurried  from 
Lausanne  to  meet  us^  the  moment  they  were 
apprized  of  our  arrival,  and  the  old  relations 
have  been  re-established  between  us.  Since  this 
meeting  excursions  have  been  planned,  and  it  is 
probable  that  I  may  have  something  to  commu- 
nicate, in  reference  to  them. 

A  day  or  two  since  I  met  a  Vevaisan  on  the 
public  promenade,  with'  whom  business  had  led 
to  a  slight  acquaintance.  We  saluted,  and 
pursued  our  walk  together.  The  conversation 
soon  turned  on  the  news  from  America,  where 
nullification  is,  just  now,  menacing  disunion. 
The  Swiss  are  the  only  people,  in  Europe,  who 
appear  to  me  to  feel  any  concern  in  what  has 
been  generally  considered  to  be  a  crisis  in  our 
affairs.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  say- 
ing that  individuals  of  other  nations  do  not 
feel  the  same  friendly  interest  in  our  prosperity, 
for  perhaps  a  million  such  might  be  enumerated 
in  the  different  nations  of  Eiu*ope,  the  extreme 
liberals  everywhere  looking  to  our  example  as 
so  much  authority  in  favour  of  their  doctrines ; 
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but,  after  excluding  the  mass,  who  have  too 
much  to  do  to  live,  to  trouble  themselves  with 
concerns  so  remote,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, the  great  majority  on  this  side  the  At- 
lantic, without  much  distinction  of  country, 
Switzerland  excepted,  are  waiting  with  confi- 
dence and  impatience  for  the  knell  of  the  Union. 
I  might  repeat  to  you  many  mawkish  and  un- 
meaning declarations  to  the  contrary  of  all  this, 
but  I  deem  them  to  be  mere  phrases  of  society, 
to  which  no  one,  in  the  least  acquainted  with 
the  world,  can  attach  any  importance;  and 
which,  as  they  have  never  deceived  me,  I  can- 
not wish  should  be  made  the  means  of  deceiving 
you.  Men  generally  hesitate  to  avow  in  terms, 
the  selfishness  and  illiberality  that  regulate  all 
their  acts  and  wishes,  and  he  who  is  credulous 
enough  to  mistake  words  for  deeds,  or  even 
thoughts,  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  vsrill  soon 
become  the  dupe  of  more  than  half  of  those  he 
meets.  I  believe  I  never  mentioned  to  you  an 
anecdote  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  which  bears 
directly  on  this  subject.  It  was  at  a  dinner 
given  by  Sir ,  that  some  one  inquired 
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if  he  (Sir  James  Mackintosh)  had  ever  discover- 
ed the  author  of  a  certain  libellous  attack  op 
himself.     *'  Not  absolutely,  though  I  have  no 

doubt  that  was  the  person.     I  suspected 

him  at  once;  but  meeting  him  in  Pall  MalJ, 
soon  after  the  article  appeared,  he  turned  round 
and  walked  the  whole  length  of  the  street  with 
me,  covering  me  with  protestations  of  admira- 
tion and  esteem,  and  then  I  felt  quite  sure  of 
my  man !" 

My  V6vaisan  made  many  inquiries  as  to  the 
probable  result  of  the  present  stru^le,  and  ap- 
peared greatly  gratified  when  I  told  him  that  I 
apprehended  no  serious  danger  to  the  republic- 
I  made  him  laugh  by  mentioning  the  opinion  of 
the  witty  Abb6  Correa,  who  said,  "  The  Ameri- 
cans are  great  talkers  on    political   subjects  ; 

* 

you  would  think  they  were  about  to  fly  to 
their  arms,  and  just  as  you  expect  a  revolu- 
tion, they  go  home  and  drink  tear  My  acquaint- 
ance was  anxious  to  know  if  our  government 
had  sufficient  strength  to  put  down  nullification 
by  force,  for  he  had  learned  there  was  but  a 
single  sloop  of  war,  and  less  than  a  battalion  of 
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troops,  in  the  disaffected  part  of  the  country. 
I  told  him  we  possessed  all  the  means  that  are 
possessed  in  other  countries  to  suppress  rebel- 
lion, although  we  had  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  the  same  system  of  organization. 
Our  government  was  mild  in  principle,  and  did 
not  wish  to  oppress  even  minorities;  but  I 
made  no  doubt  of  the  attachment  of  a  vast  ma- 
jority to  the  Union,  and,  when  matters  really 
came  to  a  crisis,  if  rational  compromise  could 
not  effect  the  object,  I  thought  nine  men  in  ten 
would  rally  in  its  defence.  J  did  not  believe 
that  even  civil  war  was  to  produce  results  in 
America  different  from  what  it  produced  else- 
where. Men  would  fight  in  a  republic  as  they 
fought  in  monarchies,  until  they  were  tired,  and 
an  arrangement  would  follow.  It  was  not  com- 
mon for  a  people  of  the  same  origin,  of  similar 
habits,  and  contiguous  territory,  to  dismember 
an  empire  by  civil  war,  unless  violence  had  beep 
used  in  bringing  them  together,  or  conquest 
had  first  opened  the  way  to  disunion.  I  did 
not  know  that  we  were  always  to  escape  the 
evils  of  humanity  any  more  than  others,  or  why 
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they  were  to  fell  heavier  on  us,  when  they  pro- 
ceeded fiom  the  same  causes,  than  on  our 
neighbours.  As  respects  the  small  force  in  Ca- 
rolina, I  thought  it  argued  our  comparative 
strength,  rather  than  our  comparative  weak- 
ness. Here  were  loud  threats  of  resistance,  or- 
ganized and  even  l^al  means  to  effect  it,  and 
yet  the  laws  were  respected,  when  sustained  by 
only  a  sloop  of  war  and  two  companies  of  ar- 
tillery. If  France  were  to  recall  her  battalions 
from  La  Vendue,  Austria  her  divisions  from 
Italy,  Russia  her. armies  from  Poland,  or  Eng- 
land her  troops  from  India  or  Ireland,  we  ail 
know  that  those  several  countries  would  be  lost, 
in  six  months,  to  their  present  possessors.  As 
we  had  our  force  in  reserve,  it  really  appeared 
to  me  that  either  our  disaffection  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  disaffection  of  Europe,  or  tiiat 
our  institutions  contained  some  conservative 
principle  that  did  not  usually,  exist  in  this  he- 
misphere* My  V^vaisan  was  curious  to  know 
to  which  of  these  circumstances  I  ascribed  the 
pi^esent  quiet  in  Carolina.  I  told  him  to  both. 
The  opposition  in  that  state,  as  a  whole,  were 
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honest  in  their  views ;  and,  though  some  proba- 
bly meant  disunion,  the  greater  part  did  not  It 
was  a  governing  principle  of  our  system  to  seek 
redress  by  appeals  to  the  source  of  power,  and 
the  majority  were  probably  looking  still,  to  that 
quarter,  for  relief.  Under  other  systems,  rebd- 
lion,  nine  times  in  ten,  having  a  different  object, 
would  not  be  checked  by  this  expectation. 

The  Swiss  listened  to  all  this  attentively,  and 
remarked  that  America  had  been  much  misre« 
presented  in  Europe,  and  that  the  opinion  was 
then  getting  to  be  general  in  his  country,  from 
improper  motives.  He  told  me  that  a  great 
deal  had  been  said  about  the  proceedings  in  the 
case  of  Rowland  Stephenson,  and  he  frankly 
asked  me  to  explain  them  ;  for,  being  a  com- 
mercial man,  he  admitted  that  injurious  impres- 
sions had  been  made  even  on  himself  in  relation 
to  that  affair.  This  was  the  third  Swiss  who 
had  alluded  to  this  subject,  the  other  two  in^ 
stances  occurring  at  Rome.  In  the  latter  cases^ 
I  understood  pretty  distinctly  that  there  were 
reports  current  that  the  Americans  were  so  de- 
9h*ous  of  obtaining  rich  emigrants,  that  they  had 
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rescued  a  criminal  in  order  to  reap  tiie  benefit 
of  his  gold ! 

Of  course  I  explained  the  matter,  by  siiiq>lj' 
stating  the  facts,  adding,  that  the  case  was  an 
admirable  illustration  of  the  treatment  America 
had  received  from  Europe,  ever  since  1776.  An 
Englishman,  a  member  of  Parliament,  by  the 
way,  had  absconded  from  his  own  countrjv 
taidng  shelter  in  ours,  by  the  mere  accident  of 
meeting  at  sea  a  Swedish  brig  bound  thither. 
A  reward  was  offered  for  his  arrest,  and  certain 
individuals  had  taken  on  themselves^  instigated 
by  whom  I  know  not,  to  arrest  him  on  a  retired 
road,  in  Georgia,  and  to  bring  him  covertly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York,  with  the 
intention  to  send  him  dandestinely  on  board  a 
packet  bound  to  Europe.  Now  a  grosser  abuse 
than  an  act  like  this  could  not  weU  be  commit- 
ted. No  form  of  law  was  observed,  and  the 
whole  proceeding  was  a  violation  of  justice,  and 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  two  states  interested. 
It  is  true  the  man  arrested  was  said  to  be  guilty 
of  gross  fraud ;  but  where  sudi  practices  obtain, 
guilt  will  soon  cease  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
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commit  violence*  The  innocent  may  be  arrested 
wrongfully,  too.  As  soon  as  the  circumstanQes 
became  known,  an  application  was  made  to  the 
proper  authorities  for  relief,  which  was  granted 
on  a  principle  that  obtained  in  all  civiUz^d 
Qountries,  where  right  is  stronger  than  might* 
Had  any  one  been  transferred  from  Canada  to 
England,  under  similar  circumstances,  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to  the  same  relief,  and  there 
is  not  a  jurist  in  England  who  does  not  know 
the  fact ;  and  yet  this  transaction,  which,  if  it 
redound  to  the  discredit  of  either  nation  at  a]l, 
(an  exaggerated  opinion,  I  admit,)  must  redound 
to  the  discredit  of  that  which  produced  the  de- 
linquent, and  actually  preferred  him  to  one  of 
its  highest  legislative  stations,  has  been  so  tor- 
tujred  all  over  Europe,  as  to  leave  an  impression 
unfavourable  to  America ! 

Now  I  tell  you,  dear ,  as  I  told  my  Ve- 

vaisan,  that  this  case  is  a  very  fair  example  of 
the  manner  in  which,  for  seven  years,  I  have 
now  been  an  attentive  observer  of  the  unworthy 
arts  used  to  brii^  us  into  disrepute.  The  power 
to  injure,  in  order  to  serve  their  own  selfish 
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views,  which  old-established  and  great  nations 
possess  over  one  like  our  own,  is  not  fully  ap- 
preciated in  i^erica,  nor  do  we  attach  suffi- 
cient importance  to  the  consequences.  I  am  n(A 
conscious  ci  a  disposition  to  shut  my  eyes  to  our 
own  peculiar  national  defects,  more  espedally 
since  the  means  of  comparison  have  rendered 
me  more  sensible  of  their  nature  and  existence ; 
but  nothing  can  be  more  apparent  to  any  man 
of  ordinary  capacity,  who  has  enjoyed  the  oppor- 
tunities necessary  to  form  a  correct  judgment^ 
than  the  fact,  that  the  defects  usually  imputed 
to  us  here,  such  as  the  want  of  morals,  honesty, 
order,  decency,  liberality,  and  religion,  are,  in 
truth,  as  the  toorld  goes,  the  strong  points  of 
American  character ;  while  some  of  those  on 
which  we  are  a  little  too  apt  to  pride  ourselves, 
— intelligence,  taste,  manners,  and  education,  for 
instance,  as  applied  to  all  beyond  the  bascrof 
society, — ^are,  in  truth,  those  on  which  it  would 
most  become  us  to  be  silent.  Others  may  tell 
you  diffisrentiy,  especially  those  who  are  under 
the  influence  of  the  *'  trading  humanities,"  a  class 
that  is  singularly  addicted  to  philanthropy  or 
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vituperation^  as  the  balance-sheet  happens  to 
show  variations  of  profit  and  loss* 

I  told  my  Swiss  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Europe  made  so  many  blunders  in  her  predic-t 
tions  about  America^  was  owing  to  the  fiau:t  that 
she  sought  her  information  in  sources  ill  quali- 
6ed,  and,  perhaps,  ill  disposed  to  impart  it. 
Most  of  the  information  of  this  nature  that 
either  entered  or  left  America,  came,  like  het 
goods,  through  two  or  three  great  channels,  or 
sea^'ports,  and  these  were  thronged  with  the  oa* 
tives  of  half  the  countries  of  Europe ;  commer^ 
cial  adventurers,  of  whom  not  one  in  five  ever 
got  to  feel  or  think  like  Americans.   These  men, 
in  some  places,  possess  even  a  direct  influence 
over  a  portion  of  the  press,  and  by  these  means, 
as  well  as  by  their  extended  correspondence, 
liiey  disseminate  erroneous  notions  of  the  coun- 
try abroad.    The  cities  themselves,  as  a  ruk^  or 
ratliei*  the  prominent  actors  in  the  towns,  do  not 
represent  the  tone  of  the  nation,  as  is  proved  on 
nearly  every  distinctive  political  question-  that 
arises,  by  the  towns  almost  uaiformly  being 
found  in  the  minority,  simply  because  tfaey  are 
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purely  trading  commuiiities^  ioUow  the  instioct 

of  their  varying  interests,  and  are  ready  to  shout 

in  the  rear  of  any  leader  who  may  espouse  tben^ 

Now  these  foreign  merchants,  as  a  clas^  are  aUr 

ways  found  on  the  side  which  is  the  most  es- 
tranged from  the  regular  action  of  the  instiltu- 

tions  of  the  country.  In  America^  intelligence 
is  not  confined  to  the  towns ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
there  is  less  of  it  there  than  among  the  r^ral 
population.  As  a  proof  of  the  errors  whiQ|i 
obtain  on  the  subject  of  America  in  Europe^  I 
instanced  the  opinion  which  betrayed  itself  ip 
England,  the  nation  which  ought  to  knoif  U9 
best,  during  the  war  of  181S.  Feeling  a  com* 
mercial  jealousy  itself,  its  government  natur^y 
supposed  her  enemies  were  among  the  mer- 
chants, and  that  her  friends  were  to  be  found  in 
the  interior.  The  fact  would  have  exactly  re- 
versed this  opinion,  an  opinion  whose  existence 
is  betrayed  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  especially  in 
the  publications  of  the  day.  It  was  under  thid 
notion  that  our  invaders  made  an  appeal  to  the 
Kentuckians  for  support !  Now,  there  was  not, 
probably,  a  portion  of  the  earth  where  less  sym^ 
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Jiathy*  was  to  be  found  for  England  than  in 
Kentucky,  or.  In  short,  along  the  whole  western 
frontier  of  America,  where,  right  or  wrong,  the 
jieople  attribute  most  of  their  Indian  wars  to  the 
instigation  of  that  power.  Few  foreigners  took 
sufficient  interest  in  the  country  to  probe  such  a 
feeling ;  and  England,  being  left  to  her  crude 
conjectures,  and  to  theories  of  her  own,  had  pro- 
bably been  thus  led  into  one  of  the  most  absurd 
of  all  the  blunders  of  this  nature  that  she  could 
possibly  have  committed.  I  believe  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  erroneous  notions  which  exist 
in  Europe,  concerning  American  facts,  proceed 
from  the  prejudices  of  this  class  of  the  inhabit- 
atits.* 

•  *  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  while  in  Europe.  Since 
his  return,  he  has  seen  much  reason  to  confirm  it.  Last  year,  in 
a  free  conversation  with  a  foreign  diplomatic  agent  on  the  state  of 
publie  feeling  in  regard  to  certain  political  measures,  the  diptomate 
affirmed  that,  according  to  his  experience,  the  talent,  property, 
and  respectability  of  the  country  were  all  against  the  government. 
Tftis  ia  the  wom-ont  cant  of  JElnglitid ;  and  yet,  when  refoim 
.has  been  brought  to  the  touchstone,  its  greatest  opponents  have 
been  found  among  the  parvenus.  On  being  requested  to  men- 
tion individnaks,  the  diptonoiic  man  in  qaostioii'  named/ihiee  KeW 
York  merchants,  all  of  whom  are  foreigners  by  birth,  qeither  of 
whom  can  speak  good  English^  neither  of  whom  could  influence 
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In  order  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  such 
a  dass  of  men,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  thdr 
numbers,  wealth,  and  union.  It  has  often  been 
a  source  of  mortification  to  me  to  see  the  co- 
lumns of  the  leading  journals  of  the  largest 
town  of  the  republic,  teeming  with  reports  of 
the  celebrations  of  English,  Irish,  German^ 
French,  and  Scotch  societies ;  and  in  which  the 
sentiments  promulgated,  half  of  the  time,  are 
foreign  rather  than  American.  Charitable  as- 
sociations, as  charities,  may  be  well  enough,  but 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  so  generous  and 
liberal  in  themselves,  are  outraged  by  every  fic- 
titious attempt  to  overshadow  them  by  these 
appeals  to  the  prejudices  and  recollections  of 
another  state  of  society.  At  least,  we  might  be 
spared  the  parade  in  the  journals,  and  the  offen- 
sive appearance  of  monopolizing  the  land,  which 
these  accounts  assume.     Intelligent  travellers 

a  vote— 'neither  of  whom  had,  probably,  ever  read  the  constitation 
or  could  understand  it  if  he  had  read  it,  and  neither  of  whom  was, 
in  principle,  any  more  than  an  eyery-day  common^plaee  reflection 
of  the  antiquated  notions  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged  in 
other  nations,  and  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  under  the 
influence  of  which  he  had  arrived  here. 
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observe  and  comment  on  these  things,  and  ?one 
of  them  quaintly  asked  me^  not  long  since,  ^^  if 
really  there  were  no  Americans  in  America ,?" 
Can  it  be  n^atter  of  surprise  that  when  t^ 
stranger  sees  these  men  so  prominent  in  pri^ 
and  in  society,  (in  many  instances  quite  deserv- 
edly,) he  should  mistake  their  influence,  ajad 
attach  an  importance  to  their  opinions  whidi 
they  do  not  deserve  ?  That  Europe  has  been 
receiving  false  notions  of  America  from  some 
source,  during  the  present  century,  is  proved 
by  the  results  so  completely  discrediting  h&^ 
open  predictions  ;  and,  while  I  know  that  many 
Americans  have  innocently  aided  in  the  decep- 

• 

tion,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  foreign  mer- 
chants established  in  the  country  have  been  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  errors. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  look  back  within  our  own 
time,  to  note  the  progress  of  opinion,  and  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  those  notions  that  some  still 
cherish,  as  containing  all  that  is  sound  and  true 
in  human  policy.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  opi- 
nion that  it  was  unsafe  to  teach  the  inferior 
classes  to  read,  ^^  as  it  only  enabled  them  to  read 
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baibiHik^^  #as  a  conmoa  andifavonpate  .^t 
tioqelit  of  the  upper  da&ses  in  Englaiui.  T^ 
AKf\  it  is  a  part  of  the  ^toblidied  system  \q^ 
Austria  to  instruct  her  people !  LcQufess.  tha$; 
I  now  feel  mortified  and  grieved  when  I  me^ 
with  an  American  gentleman  who  ^ofiesses  a^^r 
thing  but  liberal  opinions,  as  respects  the  .rights 
of  his  fellow-*creatures«  Although  never  ilU|i|^ 
ml,  I  trust,  I  do  not  pretend  that  my  own  n&t 
tions  have  not  undergone  changes,  since^bif 
being  removed  from  the  pressure  of  the  soci^ 
in  which  I  was  born,  my  position,  perhaps,  aiir 
abifis  me  to  look  around,  less  influenoedj  \sf 
personal  considerations  than  is  usual ;  but  Qf^ 
of  the  strongest  feelings  created  by  an  £^f^A^ 
of  so  many  years  from  home,  is  the  oonviQtioii 
that  no  American  can  justly  lay  claim,  to.  h^, 
what  might  be  and  ought  to  be  the  most  exalt- 
ed oi  human  beings,  the  milder  graces  of  .|(he 
Christian  cl^racter  excepted,  an  American  gf^- 
tleman,  without  this  liberality  entering .  ihfk" 
roughly  into  the  whole  composition  of  his  mind. 
By  liberal  sentiments,  however,  I  do  not  mean 
any  of-  the  fraudulent  cant  that  i$  u^ed,  isk  ^qr- 
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d^  to  Id^d6  tlkf^rtfdillms;  but  the  genetdusi^ 
Tt^ly  deteitoinatibn  to  let  affl'€D|oy  equid  pcu 
Htical  rights,  and  to  bring  those  towfeom  autbo^ 
iky  is  necessarily  confided,  as  far  as  practicat^ 
Ble;  under  the  control  of  the  community  they 
serve.  Opinions  like  these  have  little  in  com* 
tnon  with  the  miserable  devices  of  demagogues^ 
who  teach  the  doctrine  that  the  people  are  in* 
Mlible ;  or  that  the  aggregation  of  falliUe 
parts,  acting,  too,  with  diminished  responsifailir 
ties,  form  an  infallible  whole ;  which  is  a  doo- 
tiine  almost  as  absurd  as  that  which  teaches  us 
to  believe  *'the  people  are  their  own  woi^st 
eAemies  ;**  a  doctrine,  which,  if  true,  ought  >tp 
induce  those  who  profess  it,  to  forbid  any  man 
fh>m  managing  his  own  affairs,  but  compel  hun 
to  confide  them  to  the  management  of  others; 
since  the  elementary  principle  is  the  same  in 
communities  and  individuals,  and,  as  regards 
interests,  neither  would  go  wrong  unless  d(fc- 
cdved. 

I  shall  not  conceal  from  you  the  mortification 
and  regret  I  have  felt  at  discovering^  from  tins 
distance,  and  it  is  more  easily  discoveried  from  a 
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distance  than  when  near  by«  how  fisur,  how  very 
&r,  the  educated  classes  of  America  are^  ui  opt- 
mm,  (in  my  poor  judgment,  at  least,)  behind  die 
fortunes  of  the  country.  Notions  are  certainlif 
still  entertained  at  home,  among  this  dass,  that 
are  frankly  abandoned  here,  by  men  of  any  ca- 
pacity, let  their  political  sect  be  what  it  may ; 
and  I  have  frequently  seen  assertions  and  argu- 
ments used,  in  Congress,  that,  I  think,  the  dull- 
est Tory  would  now  hesitate  about  using  in 
Parliament.  I  do  not  say  that  certain  great 
jNrgadices  are  not  yet  prevalent  in  En^and,  Hut 
are  exploded  with  us ;  but  my  remark  applies  to 
some  of  the  old  and  cherished  theories  of  governs 
ment,  which  have  been  kept  alive  as  theories  in 
England,  long  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  re* 
cognised  in  practice,  and  some  of  which,  indeed^ 
like  that  of  the  doctrine  of  a  balance  between 
different  powers  in  the  state,  never  had  any 
other  than  a  theoretical  existence,  at  alL  The 
absurd  doctrine  just  mentioned  has  many  devout 
believers,  at  this  moment,  in  America,  when  a 
moment's  examination  must  show  its  fallacy. 
The  democracy  of  a  country,  in  the  nature  of 
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things,  will  possess  its  physical  force.  Now  give 
to  the  physical  force  of  a  community  an  equal 
political  power,  and  the  moment  it  finds  itself 
gravely  interested  in  supporting  or  defeating  any 
measure,  it  will  fall  back  on  its  strength,  set  the 
other  estates  at  defiance,  and  blow  your  boasted 
balance  of  power  to  the  winds !  There  never 
has  been  an  active  democratical  feature  in  the 
government  of  England ;  nor  have  the  commons, 
since  they  have  enjoyed  anything  like  independ- 
ence, been  aught  but  an  auxiliary  to  the  ari* 
stocracy,  in  a  modified  form.  While  the  king 
was  strong,  the  two  bodies  united  to  put  him 
down,  and,  as  he  got  to  be  weak,  they  gradual- 
ly became  identified,  to  reap  the  advantages. 
What  is  to  come  remains  to  be  seen. 


ff 
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Dear ^  ' 

We  have  had  a  touch  of  the  equinox,  and  the 
Leman  has  been  in  a  foam,  but  its  miniature  an- ' 
ger,  though  terrible  enough  at  times,  to  those 
who  are  embarked  on  its  waters,  can  never  rise ' 
to  the  dignity  of  a  surf  and  a  rolKng  sea.  ITie 
rain  kept  me  housed,  aind  old  John  and  I  seized 
the  occasion  to  convert  a  block  of  pine  into  a 
Leman  bark,  for  P .     The  next  day  prot- 
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ing  fair,  our  vessel,  fitted  with  two  latine  sails, 
and  carrying  a  weather  helm,  was  committed  to 
the  waves,  and  away  she  went,  on  a  wind, 

toward  the  opposite  shore.     P ,  of  course, 

was  delighted,  and  clapped  his  hands,  until,  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  getting  off  the  land,  he  com- 
pelled us  to  enter  the  boat  and  give  chase.  A 
chase  it  was,  truly;  for  the  little  thing  went 
skipping  from  wave  to  wave,  in  such  a  business- 
like manner,  that  I  once  thought  it  would  go 
all  the  way  to  Savoy.  Luckily  a  flaw  caused  it 
to  tBsck,  when  it  soon  became  our  prize.  We 
were  a.  long  distance  off  when  the  boat  was 
overtaken,  and  I  thought  the  views  behind  the 
town  finer,  at  that  position,  than  when  nearer 
in.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  appear-^ 
ai^e  of  the  little  chateau  of  Blonay,  which  is 
stiJIj  the  residence  of  a  family  of  the  same  name, 
th,^t  has  been  seated,  for  more  than  seven  cen* 
tunes;  on  the  same  rocky  terrace.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  its  present  owner  is  a  liberal, 
as  every  ancient  gentleman  ^oujkl  be.  Such  a 
n^n  ought  to  be  cautious  bow  he  tarnishes  his 
lineage  with  upjust  or  ungendsou^  sentiofentSt. 
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The  equinoctial  blow  returned  the  next  daf, 
and  the  lake  became  really  fine^  in  a  new  point 
of  view ;  for,  aided  by  the  mountains,  it  succeed* 
ed  in  getting  up  a  very  respectable  appearance 
of  fury.  The  sail-boats  vanished,  and  even  the 
steamers  went  through  it  with  a  good  deal  of 
struggling  and  reluctance. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  became  better,  we 
went  to  Lausanne,  preferring  the  road,  with  a 
view  to  see  the  country.  It  is  not  easy  to  ffmey 
anything  prettier  than  this  drive,  which  ran, 
nearly  the  whole  distance,  along  the  foot  of  hiUa^ 
that  would  be  mountains  anywhere  else,  aod 
quite  near  the  water.  The  day  was  beautiful, 
and  we  had  the  lake,  with  its  varying  scenefy 
and  movement,  the  whole  time  in  sight ;  while 
the  road,  an  excellent  solid  wheel-track,  wound 
between  the  walls  of  vineyards,  and  was  so  nar- 
row as  scarcely  to  admit  the  passage  of  two  car- 
riages at  a  time.  At  a  short  distance  firom  Lau*- 
sanne,  we  left  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  as- 
cended to  the  level  of  the  town,  through  a 
wooded  and  beautifully  ornamented  country. 

We  found  our  friends  established  in  one. of 
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the  numberless  villas  that  dot  the  broken  land 
around  the  place,  with  their  windows  command- 
ing most  of  that  glorious  view  that  I  have  already 
described  to  you.  Mont  Benon,  a  beautiful  pro- 
menade, was  close  at  hand,  and,  in  the  near 
view,  the  eye  ranged  over  fields,  verdant  and 
smooth  lawns,  irregular  in  their  surfaces,  and 
broken  by  woods  and  country-houses.  A  long 
attenuated  reach  of  the  lake  stretched  away  to- 
wards Geneva,  while  the  upper  end  terminated 
in  its  noble  mountains,  and  the  mysterious,  glen- 
Uke  gorge  of  Valais.  We  returned  from  this  ex- 
cursion in  the  evening,  delighted  with  the  exte- 
rior of  Lausanne,  and  more  and  more  convinced 
that,  all  things  considered,  the  shores  of  this  lake 
unite  greater  beauties,  with  better  advantages  as 
a  residence,  than  any  other  part  of  Switzerland. 
After  remaining  at  V6yey  a  day  or  two  longer, 
I  went  to  Geneva,  in  the  Winkelried,  which  had 
got  a  new  commander;  one  as  unaffected  as  his 
predecessor  had  been  fentastical.  Our  progress 
was  slow,  and,  although  we  reached  the  port 
early  enough  to  prevent  being  locked  out,  with 
the  exception  of  a  passage  across  Lake  George, 
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in  whick  the  motion  seemed  cxpres^  intended 
fitt.tlie  lovwa  of  the  pcturesque,  I  think  tfaifithe 
iBilst  deliberate  run,  or  rather  mUk,  I  erer  mode 
bj.  stieani. 

I  found  Genera  much  changed,  for  the  better; 
in  the  last  four  years.  Most  of  the  hideous  shedft 
bad  been  pulled  down  from  the  fronts  of  the 
houses,  and  a  stone  pier  is  building,  that'pots 
the  mighty  port  of  New  York,  with  her  oamw 
mercial  energies^  to  shame.  In  other  respedsy  I 
saw  no  material  alterations  in  the  place*  The 
town  was  crowded,  more  of  the  travellers  being 
French,  and  fewer  English,  than  conurion^  '  As 
&r  the  Russians,  they  appear  to  have  vimished 
from  the  earth,  to  my  regret ;  for,  in  addition  to 
being  among  the  most  polished  people  one  meets, 
(I  speak  of  those  who  travel,)  your  Russian  nai- 

« 

formly  treats  the  American  kindly.  I  have  met 
with  more  personal  civilities,  conveyed  in  a  deli- 
cate manner,  from  these  people,  and  especialfy 
from  the  diplomatic  agents  of  Russia,  than  fhim 
any  others  in  Europe,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  hw9e 
cause,  personally,  to  complain  of  none^  or,  in 
other  words,  I  da  not  think  that  personai  fefeK^ 
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watrpsmy  jadgment;  in  tids  taaUxar.  M.»  Poezo 
di  Borgo,  when  he  gare  large  entertaifamenlBi 
sbkiA  number  of  tickets  to  Mr.  Brown  tabedk^ 
tributed  among  his  countrymen,  and  I  haire  heard 
ttds-  gentleman  say,  no  other  foreign  minister'  paid 
Um  this  attention.  All  this  may  be  the  residt  of 
pulicy,  but  it  is  something  to  obtain  civil  treats 
meptia  this  world,  on  any  terms.  You  nmst  be 
hflre^  to  understand  how  completely  we  are  over<- 
looked* 

> '  Late  as  we  were,  we  w^e  in  time  for  dimrver, 
^idiidh  I  took  at  a  table  (fhdte  that  was  'weM 
!Sfl^owded  with  French.     I  passed  as  an  Englisli- 
mAOf  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  had  reason  tote 
much  amused  with  some  of  the  conversatnon. 
One  young  Frenchman  very  cooUy  affirmed  tbatt 
•tvo  members  had  lately  fought  with  pistols  in 
jtbc  hall  of  Congress,  during  the  session,  and  his 
iMeUigence  was  received  with  many  very  proper 
^kohuwtions  of  horror.     The  young  man  refef- 
rveditothe  rencontre  which  took  place  on  the  ter- 
race of  the  Capitcd,  in  whioh  the  party  assailoi 
was  a  member  of  Congress ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
^^  believed  all  he  said,  for  audi  is  the  desire  to 
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blacken  the  American  name  just  now,  that  every 
unfavourable  incident  is  seized  upon  and  exag* 
gerated,  without  shame  or  remorse.  I  had  a 
strong  desire  to  tell  this  young  man  that  the 
affair  to  which  he  alluded,  did  not  differ  essen^ 
tially  from  that  of  M.  Cal6mard  de  la  Fayette,* 
with  the  exception  that  no  one  was  slain  at 
Washington  ;  but  I  thought  it  wiser  to  preserve 
my  incognito. 

The  next  day  our  French  party  was  replaced 
by  another,  and  the  master  of  the  house  promot- 
ed me  to  the  upper  end  of  his  table^  as  an  old 
boarder.  Here  I  found  myself,  once  more^  in 
company  with  an  Englishman,  an  Irishman^  and 
a  Scotchman.  The  two  former  sat  opposite  to 
me,  and  the  last  at  my  side.  The  civilities  of 
the  table  passed  between  us^  especially  between 
the  Scotchman  and  myself,  with  whom  I  fell  into 
discourse.  After  a  little  while,  my  neighbour,  a 
sensible  shrewd  fellow  enough,  by  the  way  of  il- 

•  This  unfortunate  gentleman  was  no  relation  of  the  family  of 
La  Fayette,  his  prc^r  appellation  being  that  of  M.  Ca)^mard. 
FayettCy  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  is  an  old  French  word,  or  p^- 
haps  a  provincial  word,  that  signifies  a  sort  of  hedge,  and  has  been 
frequently  used  as  a  territorial  appdlatioQi  like  de  la  Haie,  '* 
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lustrating  his  opinion,  and  to  get  the  better  of 
nie»  cited  some  English  practice,  in  connexion 
with  ^^  you  in  England."     I  told  him  I  was  no 
Englishman.     ^^No  Englishman  !  you  are  not  a 
Scotchman  ?  "    "  Certainly  not.''     ''  Still  less  an 
Irishman  ! "    "  No."    My  companion  now  look- 
ed at  me  as  hard  as  a  well-bred  man  might,  and 
said  earnestly,  "  Where  did  you  learn  to  speak 
English  so  well  ?  "     "  At  home,  as  you  did — I 
am  an  American,"     "  Umph ! "  and  a  silence  of 
a  minute;    followed  by  abruptly  putting  the 
question  of — "What  is  the  reason  that  your 
duels  in  America  are  so  bloody  ? — I  allude  parti- 
cularly to  some  fought  in  the  Mediterranean  by 
ycmr  naval  officers.    We  get  along,  with  less 
vindictive  fighting."   As  this  was  rather  a  sharp 
and  sudden  shot,  I  thought  it  best  to  fire  back, 
and  I  told  him,  "  that  as  to  the  Mediterranean, 
our  officers  were  of  opinion  they  were  ill-treated, 
till  they  began  to  shoot  those  who  infficted  the 
injuries;  since  which  time  all  had  gone  on  more 
smoothly.     According  to  their  experience,  their 
own  mode  of  fighting  was  much  the  most  effica- 
cious, in  that  instance  at  least." 
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As  he  bore  this  good-naturedlj,  thinking 
perhaps  his  abrupt  question  merited  a  saucy 
answer,  we  soon  became  good  friends.  He  made 
a  remark  or  two,  in  better  taste  than  the  last,  on 
the  facts  of  America,  and  I  assured  him  he 
was  in  error,  showing  him  wherein  his  error 
lay.  He  then  asked  me  why  some  of  our  own 
people  did  not  correct  the  false  impressions  of 
Europe,  on  the  subject  of  America,  for  the 
European  could  only  judge  by  the  information 
laid  before  him.  He  then  mentioned  two  or 
three  American  writers,  who  he  .thought  would 
do  the  world  a  service  by  giving  it  a  book,  or 
two,  on  the  subject.  I  told  him  that  if  they 
wrote  honestly,  and  frankly,  Europe  would  not 
read  their  books,  for  prejudice  was  not  easily 
overcome,  and  no  favourable  account  of  us 
would  be  acceptable.  It  would  not  be  enough 
for  us  to  confess  our  real  faults,  but  we  should 
be  required  to  confess  the  precise  faults  that, 
according  to  the  notions  of  this  quarter  of  the 
world,  we  are  morally,  logically,  and  politically 
bound  to  possess.     This  he  would  not  admit. 
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for  what  man  is  ever  willing  to  confess  that 
his  own  opinions  are  prejudiced  ? 

I   mention  this  little  incident,  because  its 

spirit,  in  my  deliberate  judgment,   forms   the 

rule^  in  the  case  of  the  feeling  of  all  British 

subjects,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  subjects 

of  most    other  European  countries,   and  the 

mawkbh  sentiment  and  honeyed  words  that 

sometimes  appear  in  toasts,  tavern  dinners,  and 

public    speeches,    the    exception.      I    may  be 

wrong,  as  well  as  another,  but  this,  I  repeat 

for  the  twentieth  time,  is  the  result  of  my  own 

observations ;  you  know  under  what  opportu* 

pities  these  observations  have  been  made,  and 

how  far  they  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by 

personal  considerations. 

In  the  evening  I  accompanied  a  gentlepian, 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  at  Rome,  to  the 
country-house  of  a  family  that  I  had  also  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  during  their  winter's 
residence  in  that  town.  We  passed  out  by  the 
gate  of  Savoy,  and  walked  a  mile  or  two, 
among  country-houses  and  pleasant  aUeys  of 

VOL.   II.  I 
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tree3f  to  a  divelling  uot  unlike  one  of  our  own, 
on  the  Island  of  Manhattan^  though  furnished 
with  ipore  taste  and  comfort  than  it  is  usual  to 

meet  in  America.     M%  and  Mad.  N were 

engaged  to  pass  the  evening  at  the  house  of  a 
connexion  near  by,  and  they  frankly  proposed 
that  we  should  be  of  the  party.  Of  course  we 
assented,  leaving  them  to  be  the  judges  <^ 
what  was  proper. 

At  this  second  dwelling,  a  stone's  throw  from 
the  other,  we  found  a  small  party  of  sensible 
and  well-bred  people,  who  received  me  as  a 
stranger,  with  marked  politeness,  but  with  great 
simplicity.  I  was  struck  with  the  repast, 
.which  was  exactly  like  what  a  country  tea  is, 
or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  used  to  be,  in  re- 
spectable families,  at  home,  who  have  not^  or 
had  not  much  of  the  habits  of  the  world.  We 
all  sat  round  a  large  table,  and,  among  other 
good  things  that  were  served,  was  an  excellent 
fruit  tart!  I  could  almost  fancy  myself  in 
New  England,  where  I  remember  a  judge  of 
a  supreme  court  once  gave  me  custards,  at  a 
similar   entertainment.      The  family   we  had 
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gone  to  see,  were  perhaps  a  little  too  etegant 
for  such  a  set-out,  for  I  had  seen  them  in 
Rome  with  mi-lordi  and  monsignori,  at  their 
six  o'clock  dinners;  but  the  quiet  good  sense 
with  which  everybody  dropped  into  their  own 
distinctive  habits  at  home,  caused  me  to  make 
a  comparison  between  themi  and  ourselves, 
mudi  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  I  do 
not  mean  that  usages  ought  not  to  change^  but 
that  usages  should  be  consistent  with  them- 
selves, and  based  on  their  general  fitness  and 
convenience  for  the  society  for  which  they  are 
intended.  This  is  good  sense,  which  is  common- 
ly not  only  good-breeding,  but  high-breeding. 

The  Genevois  are  French  in  their  language, 
in  their  literature,  and  consequently  in  many 
of  their  notions.  Still  they  have  independence 
enough  to  have  hours,  habits,  and  rules  of  in- 
tercourse that  they  find  suited  to  their  own 
particular  condition.  The  fashions  of  Paris, 
beyond  the  point  of  reason,  would  scarcely 
influence  them ;  and  the  answer  would  proba- 
bly be,  were  a  discrepancy  between  the  customs 
pointed  out,  '*  that  the  usage  may  suit  Paris, 

I  2 
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but  it  does  not  suit  Geneva/*  •  How  is  it  with 
UB?'  Our  women  read  in  novels  and  maga- 
zines, that  are  usually  written  by  those  who 
have  no  access  to  the  society  they  write  about, 
and  which  they  oftener  caricature  than  describe, 
that  people  of  quality  in  England  go  late  to 
parties ;  and  they  go  late  to  parties,  too,  to  be 
like  English  people  of  quality.  Let  me  make  a 
short  comparison,  by  way  of  illustration.  The 
English  woman  of  quality,  in  town,  rises  at  an 
hour  between  nine  and  twelve.  She  is  dressed 
by  her  maid,  and  if  there  are  children,  they 
are  brought  to  her  by  a  child's  maid :  nourish^ 
ing  them  herself  is  almost  out  of  the  question. 
Her  breakfast  is  eaten  between  eleven  and  one* 
At  three  or  four  she  may  lunch.  At  four  she 
drives  out ;  at  half- past  seven  she  dines.  At 
ten  she  begins  to  think  of  the  evening's  amij^e- 
ment,  and  is  ready  for  it,  whatever  it  may  be, 
unless  it  should  happen  to  be  the  opera,  or  the 
theatre,  (the  latter  being  almost  proscribed  as 
vulgar,)  when  she  necessarily  forces  herself  to 
hours  a  little  earlier.  She  returns  home,  be- 
tween one  and  four,  is  undressed  by  her  maid. 
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and  sleeps  until  ten.  or  even  one,  accorc^ng,  tp 
Gtrcumstances.  These  are  late  hours,  certainly, 
and  in  some  respects  unwise ;  but  they  have 
their  peculiar  advantages^  and,  at  all  events, 
they  are  consistent  with  themselves. 

In  New  York,  the  house  is  open  for  morning 
visits  at  twelve,  and  with  a  large  straggling  town, 
bad  attendance  at  the  door,  and  a  total  want  of 
convenience  in  public  vehicles,  unless  one  travqls 
in  a  stage-coach,  yclept  an  omnibus,  it  is  closed 
at  three,  for  dinner.  Sending  a  card  would.be 
little  short  of  social  treason.  We  are  too  coun- 
try-bred for  such  an  impertinence.  After  din- 
ner, there  is  an  interval  of  three  hours,  when  tea 
is  served,  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  is  at  a 
loss  for  employment  until  ten,  when  she  goes 
into  the  world,  in  order  to  visit  at  the  hour  she 
has  heard,  or  read,  that  fashion  prescribes  such 
visits  ought  to  be  made,  in  other  countries, 
England  in  particular.  Here  she  remains  until 
one  or  two,  returns  home,  undresses  herself, 
passes  a  sleepless  morning,  perhaps,  on  account 
of  a  cross  child,  and  rises  at  seven  to  make  her 
husband's  coffee  at  eight ! 
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There  is  no  exa^eration  in  this^  for  such  is 
the  dependence  and  iniitatioh  of  a  coutitrir  that 
has  not  sufficient  tone  to  think  and  act  for  itsdf, 
in  still  graver  matters,  that  the  case  might  even 
be  made  stronger,  with  great  truth. — ^The  men 
are  no  wiser.  When  invited,  they  dine  at  six; 
and  at  home,  as  a  rule,  they  dine  between  threle 
and  four.  A  man  who  is  much  in  society,  dines 
out  at  least  half  his  time,  and  consequently  he 
is  eating  one  day  at  four  and  the  next  at  six,  all 
winter ! 

The  object  of  this  digression  is  to  teU  you  that, 
so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  we  are  the  only 
people  who  do  not  think  and  act  for  ourselves, 
in  these  matters.  French  millinery  may  pass 
current  throughout  Christendom,  for  mere  modes 
of  dress  are  habits  scarce  worth  resisting ;  but 
in  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland,  or 
wherever  we  have  resided,  I  have  vmiioftniy 
found  that,  in  all  essentials,  the  people  have 
hours  and  usages  of  their  own,  founded  on  their 
own  governing  peculiarities  of  condition.  Ii| 
America,  there  is  a  constant  struggle  between 
the  fc^ce  of  things  and  imitation,  and  the  formiir 
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often  proying  the  strongest,  it  frequently  renders 
the  latjter  lan^e,  and,  of  course,  ungrapeful^  Jst 
consequence  of  this  fact,  social  intercourse  with 
us  is  attended  with  greater  personal  sacrifices, 
and  returns  less  satisfaction,  than  in  most  other 

'i 

countries.  There  are  other  causes,  beyond  a 
doubt,  to  assist  in  producing  such  a  result ;  more 
especially  in  a  town  like  New  York,  that  dou- 
bles its  population  in  less  than  twenty  years ;  but 
the  want  of  independence,  and  the  weakness  of 
not  adapting  our  usages  to  our  peculiar  condi- 
tion, ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  first.  In 
some  cases,  necessity  compels  us  to  be  Ameri- 
cans, but  whenever  there  is  a  tolerable  chance, 
we  endeavour  to  become  *•  second  chop  English." 
In  a  fit  of  gallantry,  I  entered  a  jeweller's 
shop,  next  day,  and  bought  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
rings,  with  a  view  to  distribute  them,  on  my  re- 
turn, among  my  young  countrywomen  at  V6vey, 
of  whom  there  were  now  not  less  than  eight  or 
ten,  three  families  having  met  at  that  place.  It 
may  serve  to  make  the  ladies  of  your  family 
smile,  when  I  add,  that,  though  I  was  aware  of 
the  difference   between  a  European  an4    an 
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ATnerican  foot  and  hand,*  every  one  of  my  rings, 
but  thtee,  had  to  be  cut,  in  order  to  be  worn ! 
It  will  show  you  how  little  one  part  of  mankind 
know  the  other,  if  I  add,  that  I  have  often  met 
with  allusions  in  this  quarter  6f  the  world  to 
the  females  of  America,  in  which  the  writers 
have  evidently  supposed  them  to  be  coarse  and 
masculine !  The  country  is  deemed  vulgar,  and 
by  a  very  obvious  association,  it  has  been  assum- 
ed that  the  women  of  such  a  country  must  have 
the  same  physical  peculiarities  as  the  coarse  and 
vulgar  here.  How  false  this  notion  is,  let  the 
rings  of  Geneva  testify ;  for  when  I  presented 
my  offerings,  I  was  almost  laughed  out  of  coun- 
tenance. 

A  wind  called  the  bise  had  been  blowing  for 
the  last  twenty-four  hours,  and  when  we  left 
V^vey  the  gale  was  so  strong,  that  the  steam- 
boat had  great  difficulty  in  getting  ahead.  This 
is  a  north  wind,  and  it  forces  the  water,  at 
times,  into  the  narrow  pass  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  in  a  way  to  cause  a  rise  of  some  two  or 
three  feet.     We  had  taken  a  large  empty  bark 

*  The  southern  parts  of  Europe  form  an  exception. 
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in  tow»  but  by  tbe  time  we  reached  Nyon,  w^re 
the  lakq  widena  suddenly,  the  boat  pitql^ed  i^d 
struggled  so  hard,  as  to  render  it  ,adTisp|)]tl^  to 
cast  .off  the  tow,  after  which  we  did  much  l^^pjl* 
The  poor  fellow,  as  he  fell  off  broadside  tO|  .%^ 
sea,  which  made  a  fair  breach  over  hira»  and, set 
a  shred  of  sail,  reminded  me  of  a  man  who  had 
been  fancying  himself  in  luck,  by  tugging  at  the 
heels  of  a  prosperous  friend,  but  who  is  unex- 
pectedly cut  adrift,  when  he  is  found  trouble- 
some. I  did  not  understand  his  philosophy,  for, 
instead  of  hauUng  in  for  the  nearest  anchorage, 
he  kept  away  before  it,  and  ran  down  for 
Geneva,  as  straight  as  a  bee  that  is  humming 
towards  its  hive. 

The  lake  gradually  grew  more  tranquil  a^  we 
proceeded  north,  and  from  Lausanne  to  V^vey, 
we  actually  had  smooth  water.  I  saw  vessels 
becalmed,  or  with  baffling  winds,  und^  this 
shore,  while  the  bise  was  blowing  stiff,  a  few 
leagues  farther  down  the  lake.  When  I  got 
home  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  the  family 
had  been  boating  the  previous  evening,  and  that 
there  had  scarcely  been  any  wind  during  the 

i5 
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day*  This  difference  was  owing  to  tbe  shelter'- 
ed  position  of  V^vey,  of  which  the  feet  may 
serve  to  give  you  a  better  notion,  than  a  more 
laboured  description. 

The  following  morning  was  market-day,  and 
I  walked  upon  the  promenade  early,  to  witness 
the  arrival  of  the  boats.     There  was  not  a 
breath  of  wind,  even  to  leeward,  for  the  bise 
had  blown  itself  out  of  breath.     The  bay  of 
Naples,  in  a  calm,  scarcely  presents  a  more  pic* 
turesque  view^  than  the  head  of  the  lake  did, 
on  this  occasion.     I  counted  more  than  fifty 
boats  in  sight  ;    all  steering  towards    V6vey, 
stealing  along  the  water,  some  crossing  from 
Savoy,  in  converging  lines,  some  coming  down, 
and  others  up  the  sheet,  from  different  points 
on  the  Swiss  side.     The  great  square  was  soon 
crowded,  and  I  walked  among  the  peasants  to 
observe  their  costumes  and  listen  to  their  lan- 
guage.    Neither,  however,  was  remarkable,  all 
speaking  French,  and,  at  need,  all  I  believe 
using  a  patois,  which  does  not  vary  essentially 
from  that  of  Vaud.     There  was  a  good  deal  of 
fruit,  some  of  which  was  pretty  good,  though  it 
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did  hot  appear  in  the  '■  abundance  we  hjkd  been 
taught  to  expect.  The  grapes  were  coming  in, 
and  they  promised  to  be  fine.  Though  it  is 
still  early  for  them,  we  have  them  served  at 
breakfast,  regularly,  for  they  are  said  to  be  par- 
ticularly healthful  when  eaten  with  the  morning 
dew  on  them.  We  try  to  believe  ourselves  the 
better  for  a  regimen  that  is  too  agreeable  to  be 
lightly  dropped.  Among  other  things  in  the 
market,  I  observed  the  inner  husks  of  Indian 
corn,  that  had  been  dried  in  a  kiln  or  oven, 
rubbed,  and  which  were  now  oflFered  for  sale  as 
the  stuffing  of  beds.  It  struck  me  that  this  was 
a  great  improvement  on  straw. 

I  had  received  a  visit  the  day  before  from  a 
principal  inhabitant  of  V^vey,  with  an  invita* 
tion  to  breakfast,  at  his  country-house,  on  the 
heights.  This  gratuitous  civility  was  not  to  be 
declined,  though  it  was  our  desire  to  be  quiet, 
as  we  considered  the  residence  at  Vevey,  a  sort 
of  villagiatura^  after  Paris.  Accordingly,  I  got 
into  a  char^  and  climbed  the  mountain  for  a 
mile  and  a  half,  through  beautiful  pastures  and 
orchards,  by  narrow  winding  lanes,  that,  to- 
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wardff  the  ead^  got  to  be  (^  a  very  primitive 
cfaaracter.  Witboat  this  little  excursioD,  I 
should  have  formed  no  just  idea  of  the  variety 
in  the  environs  of  the  place,  and  shoidd  have 
lost  a  good  deal  of  their  beauty.  I  have  told  you 
that  this  acclivity  rises  behind  the  town,  for  a 
distance  exceeding  a  mile,  but  I  am  now  per- 
suaded it  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  had 
I  said  a  league.  The  majesty  of  Swiss  nature 
constantly  deceives  the  eye,  and  it  requires 
great  care  and  much  experience  to  prevent  foU* 
ing  into  these  mistakes.  The  house  I  sought, 
stood  on  a  little  natural  terrace,  a  speck  on  the 
broad  breast  of  the  mountain,  or  what  would  be 
called  a  mountain,  were  it  not  for  the  granite 
piles  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  was  beautifully 
surrounded  by  woods,  pastures,  and  orchards. 
We  were  above  the  vine. 
.  A  small  party,  chiefly  females,  of  good  man- 
ners and  great  good  sense,  were  assembled,  and 
our  entertainment  was  very  much  what  it  ought 
to  be,  simple,  good,  and  without  fuss.  After  I 
had  been  formally  presented  to  the  rest  of  the 
company,  a  young  man  approached,  and  was  in- 
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troduced  as  &  conoAryiDan.  It  ^v^as  a  Ueuteismt 
of  the  ittvyy  who  had  found  his  way  up  fijoin 
the  MediterraBean  squadron  to  this  spot*-  (It 
is  so  unusual  to  meet  Americans  under  such 
circumstance,  that  his  presence  was  an  agreet 
"able  surprise.  Our  people  abound  in  the 
taverns  and  public  conveyances,  but  it  is  quite 
rare  that  they  are  met  in  European  society  at 
alL 

One  of  the  guests  to-day  recounted  an  anec- 
dote of  Cambac^r^s,  which  was  in  keeping  with 
a  good  banquet.  He  and  the  arch^kancetier 
were  returning  from  a  breakfast  in  the  coun- 
try, together,  when  he  made  a  remark  on  the 
unusual  silence  of  his  companion.  The  answer 
was,  "  Je  dighre'^ 

We  walked  through  the  grounds,  which  were 
prettily  disposed,  and  had  several  good  look- 
outs. From  one  of  the  latter  we  got  a  com- 
manding view  of  all  the  adjacent  district.  This 
acclivity  is  neither  a  cote^  as  the  French  call 
them,  nor  a  hill-side,  nor  yet  a  mountain,  but  a 
region.  Its  breadth  is  sufficiently  great  to  con- 
tain hamlets,  as  you  already  know,  and,  seen 
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from  this  point,  the  town  of  V6vej  •  came  into 
the  riew^  as  a  mere  pioticle.  The  head  of  the 
hike  laj  deep  in  the  distance^  and  it  was  oalj 
when  the  eje  rose  to  the  pinnacles  of  rockj 
hoarj  with  glaciers  above>  that  one  could  at  ail 
conceive  he  was  not  already  perched  on  a  m^^ 
nificent  Alp.  The  different  guests  pointed  oat 
their  several  residences,  which  were  visible  at 
the  distance  of  miles,  perhaps,  all  seated  on  the 
same  verdant  acclivity. 

I  descended  on  foot,  the  road  being  too  pre* 
cipitous  in  places  to  render  even  a  char  plea* 
sant.  On  rejoining  the  domestic  circle,  we  took 
boat  and  pulled  towards  the  little  chateau-look- 
ing dwelling,  on  a  narrow  verdant  peninsula, 
which,  as  you  may  remember,  had  first  caught 
my  eye  on  approaching  V6vey,  as  the  very  spot 
that  a  hunter  of  the  picturesque  would  like  for 
a  temporary  residence.  The  distance  was  about 
a  mile,. and,  the  condition  of  the  house  excepted, 
a  nearer  view  confirmed  all  our  first  impres- 
sions. It  had  been  a  small  chateau^  and  was 
caUed  Glayrole.  It  stands  near  the  hamlet  of 
St.  Saphorin,  which,  both  Franj(:ois  and  Jean 
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maintain^  produces  the  best  wines  of  Vand,  and, 
though  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  dila^ 
pidated  farmhouse,  has  still  some  remains  of 
its  ancient  state.  There  is  a  ceiling,  in  the 
Ritt^  Saal,  that  can  almost  vie  with  that  of  the 
castle  of  Habsbui^,  though  it  is  less  smoked. 
The  road,  more  resembling  the  wheel-track  of 
a  lawn,  than  a  highway,  runs  quite  near  the 
house  on  one  side,  while  the  blue  and  limpid 
lake  washes  the  foot  of  the  little  promontory. 
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Dear 


After  spending  a  few  more  days  in  the  same 
delightful  and  listless  enjoyments,  my  friend 
C came  over  from  Lausanne,  and  we  em- 
barked in  the  Winkelried,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  25th  September,  as  she  hove-to  off  our  mole, 
on  her  way  up  the  lake.  We  anchored  off  Vil- 
leneuve  in  less  than  an  hour,  there  being  neither 
port,  nor  wharf,  nor  mole  at  that  place.  In  a 
few  minutes  we  were  in  a  three-horse  convey- 
ance, called  a  diligence,  and  were  trotting  across 
the  broad  meadows  of  the  Rhone  towards  Bex, 
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Where  we  found  one  of  our  American  families^ 

the  T s,  on  theu'  way  to  Italy. 

C and  myself  ate  some  excellent  quails 

for  supper  in  the  public  room.  An  Englishman 
was  taking  the  same  repast,  at  another  table^ 
near  us,  and  he  inquired  for  news,  wishing  par- 
ticularly to  know  the  state  of  things  about  Ant- 
werp. This  led  to  a  little  conversation,  when  I 
observed  that,  had  the  interests  of  France  been 
consulted  at  the  revolution  of  1830,  Belgium 
would  have  been  received  into  the  kingdom. 
Our  Englishman  grunted  at  this,  and  asked  me 
what  Europe  would  have  said  to  it.  My  answer 
was,  that  when  both  parties  were  agreed,  I  did 
not  see  what  Europe  had  to  do  with  the  matter ; 
and  that,  at  all  events,  the  right  Europe  could 
have  to  interfere  was  founded  in  might;  and 
such  was  the  state  of  south-western  Germany, 
Italy,  Savoy^  Spain,  and  even  England,  that  I 
was  of  opinion  Europe  woidd  have  been  glad 
enough  to  take  things  quietly.  At  all  events,  a 
war  would  only  have  made  the  matter  worse 
for  the  allied  monarchs.  The  other  stared  at 
me  in  amazement,  muttered  an  audible  dissent. 
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aad,  I  make  no  doubt,  set  me  down  ag  a  mort 
disloyal  subject ;  for,  wbile  extending  her  em^ 
pire,  and  spreading  her  eomraerdal  qrstem>  (her 
Free  Trade  ^  FAnglaise!)  over  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  earth  where  she  can  get  footing, 
nothing  sounds  more  treasonable  to  the  ears  of 
a  loyal  Englishman  than  to  give  the  French 
possession  of  Antwerp,  or  the  Russians  posses- 
sion of  Constantinople.  So  inveterate  become 
his  national  feelings  on  such  subjects,  that  I  am 
persuaded  a  portion  of  his  antipathy  to  the 
Americans  arises  from  a  disgust  at  hearing  no- 
tions that  have  been,  as  it  were,  bred  in  and  in, 
through  his  own  moral  system^  contemned  in  a 
language  that  he  deems  his  own  peculiar  pro- 
perty. Men,  in  such  circumstances,  are  rarely 
very  phUosophical  or  very  just. 

We  were  off  in  a  char  with  the  dawn.  Of 
course  you  will  understand  that  we  entered  the 
Valais  by  its  famous  bridge,  and  passed  St. 
Maurice,  and  the  water-fall  h  la  Temcrs ;  for 
you  have  already  travelled  along  this  road  with 
me.  I  saw  no  reason  to  change  my  ojHnion  of 
the  Valais,  which  looked  as  chill  add  repulsive 
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now  aa  it  did  in  1888,  though  we  were- so  early 
on  the  road  as  to  escape  the  horrible  sight  oF 
the  basking  crStim,  most  of  whom  were  still 
housed.  Nor  can  I  tell  you  how  far  these  people 
have  been  elevated  in  the  scale  of  men  by  an 
increasii^  desire  for  riches. 

At  Martigny  we  breakfasted,  while  the  inn*- 
keeper  sent  for  a  guide.  The  canton  has  put 
these  men  under  a  rigid  police,  the  prices  being 
regulated  by  law,  and  the  certificate  of  the  tra- 
veller becoming  important  to  them.  This  your 
advocate  of  the  absurdity  called  Free  Trade  will 
look  upon  as  tyranny,  it  being  more  for  the  in^ 
terest  of  human  intercourse  that  the  traveller 
who  arrives  in  a  strange  country  should  be 
cheated  by  a  hackney-coachman,  or  the  driver 
of  a  cart,  or  stand  higgling  an  hour  in  the 
streets,  than  to  violate  an  abstraction  that  can 
do  no  one  any  good !  If  travelling  will  not 
take  the  minor  points  of  free  tradeism  out  of  a 
man,  I  hold  him  to  be  incorrigible.  But  such 
is.  humanity !  There  cannot  be  even  a  general 
truth,  that  our  infirmities  do  not  lead  us  to  push 
it  mto  falsehood,  in  particular  practice.    Men 
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are  no  more  fitted  to  live  under  a  system  that 
should  cany  out  the  extreme  doctrines  of  this 
theory^  than  thej  are  fitted  to  live  without  lair ; 
and  the  legislator  who  should  attempt  the  thing 
in  practice^  would  soon  find  himself  in  the  con- 
dition of  Don  Quixote,  after  he  had  liberated 
the  galley-slaves  from  their  fetters: — ^in  other 
words,  he  would  be  cheated  the  first  moment 
circumstances  compelled  him  to  make  a  hard 
bargain  with  a  stranger.  Were  the  canton  of 
Valais  to  say,  you  shall  be  a  guide,  and  such 
shall  be  your  pay,  the  imputation  of  tyranny 
might  lie  ;  but  saying,  you  may  be  a  guide,  a«id 
such  must  be  your  pay,  it  merely  legislates  for 
an  interest  that  calls  for  particular  protection  in 
a  particular  way,  to  prevent  abuses. 

Our  guide  appeared  with  two  mules  harness- 
ed to  a  char  ci  banc,  and  we  proceeded.  The 
fragment  of  a  village  which  the  traveller  passes 
for  Martigny,  on  his  way  to  Italy,  is  not  the 
true  hamlet  of  that  name,  but  a  small  collection 
of  houses  that  has  sprung  up  since  the  con- 
struction of  the  Simplon  road.  The  real  place 
is  a  mile  distant,  and  of  a  much  more  rural 
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and'  Swiss  ofaaracter.  Driving  through  tbb 
hamlet,  we  took  our  way  along  the  windnig 
bank  of  aton^ent  called  the  Drance,  the  (Erec- 
tion, at  >  first,  being  south.  The  road  was  not 
bad,  but  the  valley  had  dwindled  to  a  gorge, 
and,  though  broken  and  wild,  was  not  sufficiently 
ao  to  be  grand.  After  travelling  a  few  miles, 
we  reached  a  point  where  our  own  route  di* 
verged  from  the  course  of  the  Drance^  which 
came  in  from  the  east,  while  we  journeyed 
south.  This  Drance  is  the  stream  that  pro- 
duced the  terrible  inundation  a  few  years  since* 
The  calamity  was  produced  by  an  accumulation 
of  ice  higher  in  the  gorges,  which  formed  a  tem- 
porary lake.  The  canton  made  noble  efforts  to 
avert  the  evil,  and  men  were  employed  as 
miners,  to  cut  a  passage  for  the  water,  through 
the  ice,  but  their  labour  proved  useless,  although 
they  had  made  a  channel,  and  the  danger  was 
greatly  lessened.  Before  half  the  water  had 
escaped,  however,  the  ice  gave  way,  and  let  the 
remainder  of  the  lake  down  in  a  flood.  The 
descent  was  terrific,  sweeping  before  it  every 
thing  that  came  in  its  way,  and  although  so 
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distant,  and  there  was  so  much  space»  the  vil- 
lage of  Martignj  was  deluged,  and  several  of 
its  people  lost  their  lives.  The  water  rose  to 
the  height  of  several  feet  on  the  plain  of  the 
great  valley,  before  it  could  disgoi^  itself  into 
the  Rhone. 

The  ascents  now  became  more  severe,  thongh 
we  occasionally  made  as  sharp  descents*  The 
road  lay  through  a  broken  valley,  the  moun- 
tains retiring  from  each  other  a  little,  and  the 
wheel-track  was  very  much  like  those  we  saw 
in  our  own  hilly  country,  some  thirty  years 
since,  though  less  obstructed  by  mud.  At  one 
o'clock  we  reached  Liddes,  a  crowded,  rude, 
and  dirty  hamlet,  where  we  made  a  frugal  re- 
past. Here  we  were  compelled  to  quit  the  char^ 
and  to  saddle  the  mules.  The  guide  also  engaged 
another  man  to  accompany  us  with  a  horse, 
that  carried  provender  for  himself,  and  for  the 
two  animals  we  had  brought  with  us.  We  then 
mounted,  and  proceeded. 

On  quitting  Liddes,  the  road,  or  rather  path, 
for  it  had  dwindled  to  that,  led  through  a  valley 
that  had  some  low  meadows,  after  which  the  as- 
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cents  became  more  decided,  though  the  course 
had  always  been  upward.  The  vegetation  gra- 
dually grew  less  and  less,  the  tree  diminishing 
to  the  bush,  and  finally  disappearing  altogether, 
while  the  grasses  became  coarse  and  wiry,  or 
were  entirely  superseded  by  moss.  We  went 
through  a  hamlet  or  two,  composed  of  stones 
stained  apparently  with  iron  ore,  and,  as  the 
huts  were  covered  with  the  same  material,  in- 
stead of  lending  the  landscape  a  more  human- 
ized air,  they  rather  added  to  its  appearance 
of  sterile  dreariness.  There  were  a  few  toler- 
ably good  bits  of  savage  mountain  scenes,  es- 
pecially in  a  wooded  glen  or  two  by  the  way- 
side ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  thought  this  the 
least  striking  of  the  Swiss  mountains  I  had 
ascended. 

We  entered  a  sort  of  mountain  basin,  that 
was  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  glacier  of  Mont 
V^lan  ;  that  which  so  beautifully  bounds  the 
view  up  the  Valais,  as  seen  from  Vevey.  I  was 
disappointed  in  finding  an  object  which,  in  the 
distance,  was  so  white  and  shining,  much  disfi- 
gured and  tarnished  by  fragments  of  broken 
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rock.  Still  the  summit  shone,  in  cold  and  spot- 
less lustre.  There  was  herbage  for  a  few  goats 
here,  and  some  one  had  commenced  the  walls 
of  a  rude  building  that  was  intended  for  an  inn. 
No  one  was  at  work  near  it,  a  hut  of  stone,  for 
the  shelter  of  the  goatherds,  being  all  that 
looked  like  a  finished  human  habitation. 

Winding  our  way  across  and  out  of  this  val- 
ley, we  came  to  a  turn  in  the  rocks,  and  beheld 
two  more  stone  cabins,  low  and  covered,  so  as 
to  resemble  what  in  America  are  called  root- 
houses.     They  stood  a  little  from  the  path,  on 
the   naked  rock.     Crossing  to   them,  we  dis- 
mounted and  looked   into  the   first.      It  was 
empty,  had  a  little  straw,  and  was  intended  for 
a  refuge,  in  the  event  of  storms.     Thrusting 
my  head  into  the  other,  after  the  eye  had  got  a 
little  accustomed  to  the  light,  I  saw  a  grinning 
corpse  seated  against  the  remotest  side.     The 
body  looked   like  a  mummy,  but  the  clothes 
were  still  on  it,  and  various  shreds  of  garments 
lay  about  the  place.     The   remains   of  other 
bodies,  that  had  gradually  shrunk  into  shapeless 
masses,  were  also  dimly  visible.     Human  bones. 
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tOQ^  were  scattered  around.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  add  that  this  was  one.  of  the  dead- 
houses^  or  places  in  which  the  bodies  of  those 
who  perish  on  the  mountain  are  deposited,  to 
waste  away,  or  to  be  claimed,  as  others  may  or 
ximj  not  feel  an  interest  in  their  remains.  In- 
terment could  only  be  effected  by  penetrating 
the  rock,  for  there  was  no  longer  any  soil,  and 
such  is  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  that  pu- 
trescence never  occurs. 

I  asked  the  guide  if  he  knew  anything  of  the 
man,  whose  body  still  retained  some  of  the  sem- 
blance of  humanity.  He  told  me  he  remem- 
bered him  well,  having  been  at  the  convent  in 
his  company.  It  was  a  poor  mason,  who  had 
crossed  the  col,  from  Pigment,  in  quest  of  work ; 
failing  of  which,  he  had  left  Liddes,  near  night- 
fall, in  order  to  enjoy  the  unremitting  hospi" 
tality  of  the  monks  on  his  return,  about  a  fort- 
night later.  His  body  was  found  on  the  bare 
rock,  quite  near  the  refuge,  on  the  following 
day.  The  poor  fellow  had  probably  perished  in 
the  dark,  within  a  few  yards  of  shelter,  without 
knowing  it.     Hunger  and  cold,  aided,  perhaps, 
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by  that  refuge  of  the  miserable,  brandy,  had 
destroyed  him.  He  had  been  dead  now  two 
years,  and  yet  his  remains  preserved  a  hideous 
resemblance  to  the  living  man. 

Turning  away  from  this  melancholy  specta- 
cle, I  looked  about  me  with  renewed  interest. 
The  sun  had  set,  and  evening  was  casting  its 
shadows  over  the  valley  below,  which  might  still 
be  seen  through  the  gorges  of  our  path.  The 
air  above,  and  the  brown  peaks  that  rose  around 
us  like  gloomy  giants,  were  stUl  visible  in  a 
mellow  saddened  light,  and  I  thought  I  had 
never  witnessed  a  more  poetical,  or  a  more  vivid 
picture  of  the  approach  of  night.  Following 
the  direction  of  the  upward  path,  a  track  that 
was  visible  only  by  the  broken  fragments  of 
rock,  and  which  now  ascended  suddenly,  an 
opening  was  seen  between  two  dark  granite 
pUes,  through  which  the  sky  beyond  still  shone, 
lustrous  and  pearly.  This  opening  appeared  to 
be  but  a  span.  It  was  the  co/,  or  the  summit 
of  the  path,  and  gazing  at  it,  in  that  pure  at- 
mosphere, I  supposed  it  might  be  half  a  mile 
beyond  and  above  us.     The  guide  shook  his 
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head  at  this  conjecture^  and  told  me  it  was  still 
a  weary  league ! 

At  this  intelligence  we  hurried  to  bestride 
our  mules,  which  by  this  time  were  fagged^  and 
as  melancholy  as  the  mountains.  When  we 
left  the  refuge  there  were  no  traces  of  the  sun 
on  any  of  the  peaks  or  glaciers.  A  more  sombre 
ascent  cannot  be  imagined.  Vegetation  had  ab- 
solutely disappeared,  and  in  its  place  lay  scat- 
tered the  fragments  of  the  ferruginous-looking 
rocks.  The  hue  of  every  object  was  gloomy 
as  desolation  could  make  it^  and  the  increasing 
obscurity  served  to  deepen  the  intense  interest 
we  felt.  Although  constantly  and  industriously 
ascending  towards  the  light,  it  receded  faster 
than  we  could  climb.  After  half  an  hour  of 
toil,  it  finally  deserted  us  to  the  night.  At  this 
moment  the  guide  pointed  to  a  mass  that  I  had 
thought  a  fragment  of  the  living  rock,  and  said 
it  was  the  roof  of  a  building.  It  still  appeared 
so  near,  that  I  fancied  we  had  arrived ;  but 
minute  after  minute  went  by,  and  this  too  was 
gradually  swallowed  in  the  gloom.  At  the  end 
of  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  came  to  a 
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place  where  the  path,  always  steep  since  quit- 
ting the  refugei  actually  began  to  ascend  by  a 
flight  of  broad  steps  formed  in  the  living  rock, 
like  that  already  mentioned  gn  the  Ri^* 
though  less  precipitous.  My  weary  mule 
seemedi  at  times,  to  be  tottering  beneath  my 
weight,  or  hanging  in  suspense,  undecided, 
whether  or  not  to  yield  to  the  downward  press- 
ure. It  was  quite  dark,  and  I  thought  it 
wisest  to  trust  to  his  instinct  and  his  recollec- 
tions. This  unpleasant  struggle  between  ani- 
mal force  and  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  in 
which  the  part  I  played  was  merely  to  contri- 
bute to  the  latter,  lasted  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  longer,  when  the  mules  appeared  to  be 
suddenly  relieved.  They  moved  more  briskly 
for  a  minute,  and  then  stopped  before  a  pile  of 
rock,  that  a  second  look  in  the  dark  enabled  us 
to  see  was  made  of  stone,  thrown  into  the  form 
of  a  large,  rude  edifice.  This  was  the  cele- 
brated convent  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  ! 

I  bethought  me  of  the  Romans,  of  the  ma- 
rauders of  the  middle  ages,  of  the  charity  of  a 
thousand  years,  ^nd  of  Napoleon,  as  throwing  a 
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leg  over  the  crupper  my  foot  first  touched  the 
rock.  Our  approach  had  been  heard,  for  noises 
ascend  far  through  such  a  medium,  and  we 
were  met  at  the  door  by  a  monk  in  a  black 
gown,  a  queer  Asiatic-looking  cap,  and  a  move- 
ment that  was  as  laical  as  that  of  a  gargon  de 
cafi.  He  hastily  inquired  if  there  were  any 
ladies,  and  I  thought  he  appeared  disappoint- 
ed when  we  told  him  no.  He  showed  us  very 
civilly,  however,  into  a  room  that  was  warmed 
by  a  stove,  and  which  already  contained  two 
travellers,  who  had  the  air  of  decent  tradesmen 
that  were  crossing  the  mountain  on  business. 
A  table  was  set  for  supper,  and  a  lamp  or  two 
threw  a  dim  light  around. 

The  little  community  soon  assembled,  the 
prior  excepted,  and  the  supper  was  served.  I 
had  brought  a  letter  for  the  clahier,  a  sort  of 
caterer,  who  is  accustomed  to  wander  through 
the  valleys  in  quest  of  contributions ;  and  this 
appeared  to  be  a  good  time  for  presenting  it, 
as  our  reception  had  an  awkward  coldness  that 
was  unpleasant.  The  letter  was  read,  but  it 
made  no  apparent  difference  in  the  warmth  of 
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our  treatment,  then  or  afterwards.  I  presume 
the  writer  had  unwittingly  thrown  the  chilly 
which  the  American  name  almost  invariably 
carries  with  it,  over  our  reception. 

By  this  time  seven  of  the  Augustines  were  in 
the  room ;  four  of  whom  were  canons,  and  three 
novices.  The  entire  community  is  composed 
of  about  thirty  who  are  professed,  with  a  suit*- 
able  number  who  are  in  their  noviciate;  but 
only  eight  in  all  are  habitually  kept  on  the 
mountain,  the  rest  residing  in  a  convent  in  the 
bourg,  as  the  real  village  of  Martigny  is  called. 
It  is  said  that  the  keen  air  of  the  col  affects 
the  lungs  after  a  time,  and  that  few  can  resist 
its  influence  for  a  long-continued  period.  You 
wiU  remember  that  this  building  is  the  most 
elevated  permanent  abode  in  Europe,  if  not  in 
the  Old  World,  standing  at  a  height  of  about 
8,000  English  feet  above  the  sea. 

As  soon  as  the  supper  was  served,  the  supe- 
rior, or  prior,  entered.  He  had  a  better  air 
than  most  of  his  brethren,  and  was  distinguish- 
ed by  a  gold  chain  and  cross.  The  others  sa- 
luted him  by  removing  their  caps ;  and,  proceed- 
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ing  to  the  head  of  the  table,  he  immediately 
commenced  the  usual  offices  in  Latin,  the  re- 
sponses being  audibly  made  by  the  monks  and 
novices.  We  were  then  invited  to  take  our 
places  at  table,  the  seats  of  honour  being  civilly 
left  for  the  strangers.  The  meal  was  frugal, 
without  tea  or  coffee,  and  the  wine  none  of  the 
best.  But  one  ought  to  be  too  grateful  for  get- 
ting anything  in  such  a  place,  to  be  fastidious. 

During  supper  there  was  a  free  general  con- 
versation, and  we  were  asked  for  news,  the 
movements  in  La  Vendue  being  evidently  a  sub- 
ject of  great  interest  with  them.  Our  French 
fellow-traveller  on  the  lake  of  Brientz  had  been 
warm  in  his  eulogiums  on  this  community,  and, 
coupling  his  conversation  with  the  present  ques- 
tioD,  the  suspicion  that  they  were  connected 
by  a  tie  of  common  feeling  flashed  upon  me. 
A  few  remarks  soon  confirmed  this  conjecture, 
and  I  found,  as  indeed  was  natural  for  men  in 
their  situation,  that  these  religious  republicans* 

*  Your  common-place  logicians  argue  from  these  sentiments 
that  distinctions  are  natural,  and  ought  to  be  maintained.  These 
philosophers  forget  that  human  laws  are  intended  to  restrain  the 
natural  propensities,  and  that  this  argument  would  be  just  as 
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took  a  strong  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
Carlists.     Men  may  call  themselves  what  they 
will,  live  where  they  may,  and  assume  what  dis- 
guises artifice  or  necessity  may  impose,  political 
instincts,  like  love,  or  any  other  strong  passion, 
are  sure  to  betray  themselves  to  an  experienced 
observer.     How  many  of  our  own  republicans, 
of  the  purest  water,  have  I  seen  sighing  for 
ribands  and  stars — ay,  and  men  too  who  appear 
before  the  nation  as  devoted  to  the  institutions 
and  the  rights  of  the  mass.      The  Romish 
church  is  certain  to  be  found  in  secret  on  the 
side  of  despotic  power,  let  its  pretensions  to 
liberty  he  what  it  may,  its  own  form  of  govern- 
ment possessing  sympathies  with  that  of  politi- 
cal power  too  strong  to  be  effectually  concealed. 
I  will  not  take  on  myself  to  say,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  our  being  Americans  caused  the 
fraternity  to  manifest  for  us  less  warmth  than 
common,  but  I  will  say  that  our  Carlist  of  the 
lake  of  Brientz  eloquently  described  the  warm 
welcome  and  earnest  hospitality  odes  bonsphres^ 

applicable  to  the  right  of  a  strong  man  to  knock  down  a  weak  one, 
and  to  take  the  bread  from  his  mouthy  as  it  is  to  the  institution  of 
exclusive  political  privileges. 
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as  he  called  them,  in  a  way  that  was  entirely 
inapplicable  to  their  manner  towards  us.  In 
short,  the  only  way  we  coxjfA  excite  any  warmth 
in  them,  was  by  blowing  the  anthracite  coal,  of 
which  we  had  heard  they  had  discovered  a  mine 
on  the  mountain.  This  was  a  subject  of  great 
interest,  for  you  should  know  that,  water  ex- 
cepted, every  necessary  of  life  is  to  be  trans- 
ported, for  leagues,  to  this  place,  up  the  path 
we  came,  on  the  backs  of  mules ;  and  that 
about  8,000  persons  cross  the  mountain  an- 
nually, all,  or  nearly  all,  of  whom  lodge,  of 
necessity,  at  the  convent.  The  elevation  ren- 
ders fires  constantly  necessary  for  comfort,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  cooking ;  and  a  mine  of  gold 
could  scarcely  be  as  valuable  to  such  a  commu- 
nity, as  one  of  coal.    Luckily,  C ,  like  a  true 

Pennsylvanian,  knew  something  about  anthra- 
cite, and  by  making  a  few  suggestions,  and 
promising  further  intelligence,  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  one  or  two  of  the  commu- 
nity into  a  blaze. 

A  little  before  nine,  we  were  shown  into  a 
plain  but  comfortable  room,   with   two  beds 
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loaded  with  blankets,  and  were  left  to  our 
slumbers.  Before  we  fell  asleep,  C and  my- 
self agreed,  that,  taking  the  convent  altogether, 
it  was  a  rum  place,  and  that  it  required  more 
imagination  than  either  of  us  possessed,  to 
throw  about  it  the  poetry  of  monastic  sedu- 
sion,  and  the  beautiful  and  simple  hospitality  of 
the  patriarchs. 
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Dear . 


The  next  morning  we  arose  betimes,  and  on 
thrusting  my  head  out  of  a  window^  I  thought, 
bj  the  keen  air,  that  we  had  been  suddenly 
transferred  to  Siberia.  There  is  no  month  with- 
out frost  at  this  great  elevation,  and  as  we  had 
now  reached  the  27th  September,  the  season 
was  essentially  banning  to  change.  Hurry- 
ing our  clothes  on,  and  our  beards  off,  we  went 
into  the  air  to  look  about  us. 
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Monks,  conreni,  &Dd  historical  recollections 
were»  at  first,  all  forgotten,  at  the  s^t  of  the 
sublime  desolation  that  reigned  around.  The 
a>/  is  a  narrow  ravine,  between  loftj  peaks, 
which  happens  to  extend  entirely  across  this 
point  of  the  Upper  Alps,  thus  forming  a  passage 
several  thousand  feet  lower  than  would  other- 
wise be  obtained.  The  convent  stands  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  northern  vei^  of  the  precipice, 
and  precisely  at  the  spot  where  the  lowest 
cavity  is  formed,  the  rocks  beginning  to  rise, 
in  its  front  and  in  its  rear,  at  very  short  dis- 
tances from  the  buildings.  A  little  south  of  it, 
the  mountains  recede  sufficiently  to  admit  the 
bed  of  a  small,  dark,  wintry-looking  sheet  of 
water,  which  is  oval  in  form,  and  may  cover 
fifty  or  sixty  acres.  This  lake  nearly  fills  the 
whole  of  the  level  part  of  the  col,  being  bounded 
north  by  the  site  of  the  convent,  east  by  the 
mountain,  west  by  the  path,  for  which  there  is 
barely  room  between  the  water  and  the  rising 
rocks,  and  south  by  the  same  path,  which  is 
sheltered  on  its  other  side  by  a  sort  of  low 
wall  of  fragments,  piled  some  twenty  or  thirty 
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feet  high.  Beyond  these  fragments,  or  isolated 
rocks,  yraa  evidently  a  vaUey  of  large  dimen^ 
sjous. 

We  walked  in  the  direction  of  this  valley, 
descending  gradually  from  the  door  of  the  con- 
vent, some  thirty  feet  to  the  level  of  the  lake. 
This  we  skirted  by  the  regular  path,  rock 
smoothed  by  the  hoof  of  horse  and  foot  of  man, 
until  we  came  near  the  last  curve  of  the  oval 
formation.  Here  was  the  site  of  a  temple 
erected  by  the  Romans  in  honour  of  Jupiter  of 
the  Snows,  this  passage  of  the  Alps  having  been 
frequented  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  We 
looked  at  the  spot  with  blind  reverence,  for  the 
remains  might  pass  for  those  of  a  salad-bed  of 
the  monks,  of  which  there  was  one  enshrined 
among  the  rocks  hard  by,  and  which  was  about 
as  large,  and,  I  fancy,  about  as  productive,  as 
those  that  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  quarter- 
galleries  of  ships.  At  this  point  we  entered 
Italy! 

Passing  from  the  frontier,  we  still  followed 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  until  we  reached  a  spot 
where  its  waters  trickled,  by  a  low  passage. 
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southward.  The  path  took  the  same  direction, 
pierced  the  barrier  of  low  rocks,  and  came  out 
on  the  verge  of  the  southern  declivity,  which 
was  still  more  precipitous  than  that  on  the  other 
side.  For  a  short  distance  the  path  ran  en  cor- 
niche  along  the  margin  of  the  descent,  until  it 
reached  the  remotest  point  of  what  might  be 
called  the  coif  whose  southern  edge  is  irregular, 
and  then  it  plunged,  by  the  most  practicable 
descent  which  could  be  found,  towards  its  Ita- 
lian destination.  When  at  this  precise  point, 
our  distance  from  the  convent  may  have  been 
half  a  mile,  which,  of  course,  is  the  breadth  of 
the  coL  We  could  see  more  than  half  a  league 
down  the  brown  gulf  below,  but  no  sign  of 
vegetation  was  visible.  Above,  around,  beneath, 
wherever  the  eye  rested — the  void  of  the  hea- 
vens, the  distant  peaks  of  snow,  the  lake,  the 
convent  and  its  accessories  excepted — was  dark, 
frowning  rock,  of  the  colour  of  iron  rust.  As 
all  the  buildings,  even  to  the  roofs,  were  com- 
posed of  this  material,  they  produced  little  to 
relieve  the  dreary  monotony. 

The  view  from  the  col  is  in  admirable  keep- 
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ing  with  its  desolation.  One  is  cut  off  com- 
pletely from  the  lower  world,  and,  beyond  its 
own  immediate  scene,  nothing  is  visible  but  the 
impending  arch  of  heaven,  and  heaving  moun- 
tain tops.  The  water  did  little  to  change  this 
character  of  general  and  savage  desolation,  for 
it  has  the  chill  and  wintry  air  of  all  the  little 
mountain  reservoirs  that  are  so  common  in  the 
Alps.  If  anything,  it  rather  added  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  feeling  to  which  the  other  parts 
of  the  scenery  gave  rise. 

Returning  from  our  walk,  the  convent  and  its 
long  existence,  the  nature  of  the  institution,  its 
present  situation,  and  all  that  poetical  feeling 
could  do  for  both,  were  permitted  to  resume 
their  influence ;  but,  alas !  the  monks  were  com- 
mon-place, their  movements  and  utterance  want- 
ed the  calm  dignity  of  age  and  chastened  habits, 
the  building  had  too  much  of  the  machinery, 
smell,  and  smoke  of  the  kitchen ;  and,  altoge- 
ther, we  thought  that  the  celebrated  convent 
of  St.  Bernard  was  more  picturesque  on  paper 
than  in  fact.  Even  the  buildings  were  utterly 
tasteless,  resembling  a  barnish-looking  manufac- 
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tory,  and  would  be  quite  abondii&ble,  but  foi^ 
the  delightfuUj  dreary  appearance  of  their  itoa^ 
terial. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  vice  so  often  has  the 
best  of  it  in  outward  appearance.  Although  a 
little  disposed  to  question  the  particular  instance 
of  taste,  in  substance*  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  that 
religionist  who  was  for  setting  his  hymns  to 
popular  airs,  in  order  *^  that  the  devil  might  not 
monopolize  all  the  good  music,"  and,  under  this 
impression,  I  think  it  a  thousand  pities  that  a 
little  better  keeping  between  appearances  and 
substance  did  not  exist  on  the  Great  St.  Ber^ 
nard. 

The  convent  is  said  to  have  been  established 
by  a  certain  Bernard  de  Menthon,  an  Augustine 
of  Aoste,  in  962,  who  was  afterwards  canonized 
for  his  holiness.  In  that  remote  age  the  insti- 
tution must  have  been  eminently  useful,  for 
posting  and  Macadamized  roads  across  the  Alps 
were  not  thought  of.  It  even  does  much  good 
now,  as  nine-tenths  who  stop  here  are  peasants 
that  pay  nothing  for  their  entertainment.  At 
particular  seasons,  and  on  certain  occasions, 


tb^y  cross  Ip  grei^t  numbers,  my  guide  assuring 
me  tie  had  slept  at  the  coDvent  when  there  were 
eight  hundred  guests  ;  a  story^  by  the  way,  that 
one  of  the  monks  confirmed.  Some  Mr  or  fes- 
tival, however,  led  to  this  extraordinary  migra- 
tion. Formerly  the  convent  was  rich,  and  able 
to  bear  the  charges  of  entertaining  so  many 
guests ;  but  since  the  Revolution  it  has  lost 
most  of  its  property,  and  has  but  a  small  fixed 
income.  It  is  authorized,  however,  to  make 
periodical  quites  in  the  surrounding  country, 
and  obtains  a  good  deal  in  that  way.  All  who 
can  pay,  moreover,  leave  behind  them  dona- 
tions of  greater  or  less  amount,  and  by  that 
means  the  charity  is  still  maintained. 

As  many  perish  annually  on  the  mountain, 
and  none  are  interred,  another  dead-house 
stands  quite  near  the  convent  for  the  reception 
of  the  bodies.  It  is  open  to  the  air,  and  con- 
tained forty  or  fifty  corpses  in  every  stage  of 
decay  apart  from  putrescency,  and  was  a  most 
revolting  spectacle.  When  the  flesh  disappears 
entirely,  the  bones  are  cast  into  a  small  en- 
closure near  by,  in  which  skulls,  thigh-bones. 
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and  ribs  were  lying  in  a  sort  of  waltz-like  con- 
fusion. 

Soon  after  our  return  from  the  walk  into 
Italy,  a  novice  opened  a  little  door  in  the  outer 
wall  of  the  convent,  and  the  famous  dogs  of  St. 
Bernard  rushed  forth  like  so  many  rampant 
tigers,  and  most  famous  fellows  they  certainly 
were.     Their  play  was  like  that  of  elephants, 
and  one  of  them  rushing  past  me,  so  near  as  to 
brush  my  clothes,  gave  me  to  understand  that  a 
blow  from  him  might  be  serious.     There  were 
five  of  them  in  aU,  long-legged,  powerful  mas- 
tiffs, with  short  hair,  long  bushy  tails,  and  of  a 
yellowish  hue.     I  have  seen  very  similar  ani- 
mals in  America.   They  are  trained  to  keep  the 
paths,  can  carry  cordials  and  nourishment  around 
their  necks,  and  frequently  find  bodies  in  the 
snow  by  the  scent.     But  their  instinct  and  ser- 
vices have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  the  latter 
principally  consisting  in  showing  the  traveller 
the  way,  by  following  the  paths  themselves. 
Were  one  belated  in  winter   on   this  pass,  I 
can  readily  conceive  that  a  dog  of  this  force 
that   knew  him,   and  was  attached  to   him, 
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would  be  invaluable.  Some  pretend  that  the 
ancient  stock  is  lost,  and  that  their  successors 
show  the  want  of  blood  of  all  usurpers. 

We  were  now  shown  into  a  room  where  there 
was  a  smaU  collection  of  minerals,  and  of 
Roman  remains  found  about  the  ruins  of  the 
temple.  At  seven  we  received  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  some  bread  and  butter,  after  which  the  prior 
entered,  and  invited  us  to  lck)k  at  the  chapel, 
which  is  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  of  plain 
ornaments.  There  is  a  box  attached  to  a  co- 
lumn, with  tronc  pour  les  pauvres,  and  as  all 
the  poor  in  this  mountain  are  those  who  en- 
joy the  hospitality  of  the  convent,  the  hint  was 
understood.  We  dropped  a  few  francs  into  the 
hole,  while  the  prior  was  looking  earnestly  the 
other  way,  and  it  then  struck  us  we  were  at  li- 
berty to  depart.  The  body  of  Desaix  lies  in 
this  chapel,  and  there  is  a  small  tablet  in  it, 
erected  to  his  memory. 

It  would  be  churlish  and  unreasonable  to 
complain  of  the  fare,  in  a  spot  where  food  is  to 
be  had  with  so  much  difficulty;  and,  on  that 
head,  I  shall  merely  say,  in  order  that  you  may 
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understand  the  fiict,  that  we  found  the  table  of 
St.  Bernard  very  indifferent.  As  to  the  deport- 
ment of  the  monks,  certainly,  so  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  it  had  none  of  that  warmth  and  hos- 
pitality that  travellers  have  celebrated ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  struck  us  both  as  cold  and  con- 
strained, strongly  reminding  me,  in  particular,  of 
the  frigidity  of  the  ordinary  American  manner.* 
This  might  be  discipline ;  it  might  be  the  con- 
sequence of  habitual  and  incessant  demands  on 
their  attentions  and  services ;  it  might  be  acci- 
dental; or  it  might  be  prejudice  against  the 
country  from  which  we  came,  that  was  all  the 
stronger  for  the  present  excited  state  of  Europe. 

*  The  peculiar  coldness  of  our  manners,  which  are  too  apt  to  pass 
suddenly  from  the  repulsive  to  the  &miliar,  has  often  been  commeut>> 
ed  on,  but  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  different.  Two  or  three  days  after  the  return  of  the 
writer  from  his  journey  in  Europe,  (which  had  lasted  nearly  eight 
years,)  a  public  dinner  was  given,  in  New  York,  to  a  distinguished 
naval  officer,  and  he  was  invited  to  attend  it,  a&  a  guest.  Here  he 
met  a  crowd,  one  half  of  whom  he  knew  personally.  Without  a 
single  exception,  those  of  his  acquaintances  who  did  speak  to  him, 
(two->thirds  did  not,)  addressed  him  as  if  they  had  seen  him  the 
week  before,  and  so  cold  and  constrained  did  every  man's  manner 
seem,  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  himself  there  was 
not  something  wrong.  He  could  not  believe,  however,  that  he  was 
especially  invited  to  be  neglected,  and  he  tried  to  levive  his  old  im- 
pressions ;  but  the  chill  was  so  thorough,  that  he  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  sit  out  the  dinner. 
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Our. mules  were  ready^  and  we  left  the  col 
iHimediately  after  breakfast.  A  ridge  in  the 
rock^  just  before  the  convent,  is  the  divicHng 
line  for  the  flow  of  the  waters.  Here  a  little 
snow  still  lay;  and  there  were  patches  of  snow^ 
also,  on  the  northern  face  of  the  declivity,  the 
remains  of  the  past  winter. 

We  chose  to  walk  the  first  league,  which 
brought  us  to  the  refuge.  The  previous  day, 
the  guide  had  given  us  a  great  deal  of  gossip ; 
and,  among  other  things,  he  mentioned  havmg 
been  up  to  the  convent  lately,  with  a  family  of 
Americans,  whom  he  described  as  a  people  of 
peculiar  appearance,  and  peculiar  odour.  By 
questioning  him  a  little,  we  discovered  that  he 
had  been  up  with  a  party  of  coloured  people 
from  St.  Domingo.  His  head  was  a  perfect 
Babel  as  it  respected  America,  which  was  not 
a  hemisphere,  but  one  country,  one  government, 
and  one  people.  To  this  we  were  accustomed, 
however;  and,  finding  that  we  passed  for  En*- 
glish,  we  trotted  the  honest  fellow 'a  good  deal 
on  the  subject  of  his  nasal  sufierings  from  tra« 
veiling  in  such  company.     On  the  descent  we 
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knew  that  we  should  encounter  the  party  left 
at  Bex,  and  our  companion  was  properly  pre- 
pared for  the  interview.  Soon  after  quitting  the 
refuge,  the  meeting  took  place,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  guide,  who  gravely  affirmed,  after 
we  had  parted,  that  there  must  be  two  sorts  of 
Americans,  as  these  we  had  just  left  did  not  at 
all  resemble  those  he  had  conducted  to  the  con- 
vent. May  this  little  incident  prove  an  enter- 
ing wedge  to  some  new  ideas  in  the  Valais,  on 
the  subject  of  the  "twelve  millions ! " 

The  population  of  this  canton,  more  particu- 
larly the  women,  were  much  more  good-looking 
on  the  mountain  than  in  the  valley.  We  saw 
no  cretins  s&j&t  leaving  Martigny ;  and  soft  li- 
neaments, and  clear  complexions,  were  quite 
common  in  the  other  sex. 

You  will  probably  wish  to  know  something 
of  the  celebrated  passage  of  Napoleon,  and  of 
its  difficulties.  As  far  as  the  ascent  was  con- 
cerned, the  latter  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Armies  have  frequently  passed  the  Great  St. 
Bernard.  Aulus  Ccecinna  led  his  barbarians 
across  in  69;   the  Lombards  crossed  in  547; 
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several  armies  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  or 
about  the  year  1000 ;  and  in  the  wars  of 
Charles  le  T6ra6raire,  as  well  as  at  other  pe- 
riods, armies  made  use  of  this  pass.  Near  the 
year  900,  a  strong  body  of  Turkish  corsairs 
crossed  from  Italy,  and  seized  the  pass  of  St. 
Maurice.  Thus  history  is  full  of  events  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  crossing. 

Nor  is  this  all.    From  the  time  the  French 
entered  Switzerland  in  1796,  troops  occupied, 
manoeuvred,  and  even  fought  on  this  mountain. 
The  Austrians  having  succeeded  in  turning  the 
summit,  contended  an  entire  day  with  their  ene- 
mies,  who  remained  masters  of  the  field,  or 
rather  rock.     Ebel  estimates  the  number  of  the 
hostile  troops  who  were  on  this  pass,  between 
the  years  1798  and  1801,  at  130,000,  including 
the  army  of  Napoleon,  which  was  30,000  strong. 
These  facts  of  themselves,  and  I  presume  they 
cannot  be  contested,  give  a  totally  different  co- 
louring, from  that  which  is  commonly  entertain- 
ed, to  the  conception  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
First  Consul,  so  far  as  the  difficulties  of  the  ascent 
were  concerned.     If  the  little  community  can 
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transport  stores  for  8,000  souls  to  the  convent, 
there  could  be  no  great  difficulty  in  one,  who 
had  all  France  at  his  disposal,  in  throwing  an 
army  across  the  pass.  When  we  quitted  Mat- 
tigny,  I  began  to  study  the  difficulties  of  the 
route,  and  though  the  road  as  far  as  Liddes  has 
probably  been  improved  a  little  within  thirty 
years,  taking  its  worst  parts,  I  have  often  tra- 
velled, in  my  boyhood,  during  the  early  settle- 
ment of  our  country,  in  a  heavy,  high,  old-fa- 
shioned coach  over  roads  that  wei'e  quite  as  bad, 
and,  in  some  places,  over  roads  that  were  actu- 
ally more  dangerous,  than  any  part  of  this,  as 
far  as  Liddes.  Even  a  good  deal  of  the  road 
after  quitting  Liddes  is  not  worse  than  that  we 
formerly  travelled,  but  wheels  are  nearly  useless 
for  the  last  league  or  two.     As  we  rode  along 

this  path,  C asked  me  in  what  manner  I 

would  transport  artillery  up  such  an  ascent. 
Without  the  least  reflection  I  answered,  by 
making  sledges  of  the  larches,  which  is  an  ex- 
pedient that  I  think  would  suggest  instantly 
itself  to  nineteen  men  in  twenty.  I  have  since 
understood  the  Due  de         ,  who  was  an  aide  of 
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Napoleon^  on  the  occasion  of  the  passage^  th^t 
it  was  precisely  the  expedient  adopted.  Several 
thousand  Swiss  peasants  were  employed  in  draw- 
ing the  logs,  thus  loaded,  up  the  precipices.  I 
do  not  think  it  absolutely  impracticable  to  take 
up  guns  limbered,  but  the  other  plan  would  be 
much  the  easiest^  as  well  as  the  safest.  In 
short,  I  make  no  doubt,  so  far  as  mere  toil 
and  physical  difficulties  are  concerned,  that  a 
hundred  marches  have  been  made  through  the 
swamps  and  forests  of  America,  in  every  one  of 
which,  mile  for  mile,  greater  natural  obstacles 
have  been  overcome  than  those  on  this  celebrated 
passage.  The  French,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  unresisted,  and  had  possession  of  the  col,  a 
garrison  having  occupied  the  convent  for  more 
than  a  year. 

The  great  merit  of  the  First  Consul,  was  in 
the  surprise,  the  military  manner  in  which  the 
march  was  effected,  and  the  brilliant  success  of 
his  subsequent  movements.  Had  he  been  defeat- 
ed^ I  &ocy  few  would  have  thought  so  much  of 
the  simple  passage  of  the  mountain,  unless  to 

VOL.   II.  L 
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reproach  him  for  pladng  the  rocks  between 
himself  and  a  retreat.  As  he  was  not  defeated, 
the  audace  of  the  experiment,  a  great  miHtarj 
quality  sometimesj  enters,  also,  quite  properly, 
into  the  estimate  of  his  glory. 

The  guide  pointed  to  a  place  where,  according 
to  his  account  of  the  matter,  the  horse  of  the 
First  Consul  stumbled  and  pitched  him  over  a 
precipice,  the  attendants  catching  him  by  his 
great-coat,  assisted  by  a  few  bushes.  This  may 
be  true,  for  the  man  affirmed  he  had  heard  it 
from  the  guide  who  was  near  Napoleon  at  the 
time,  and  a  mis-step  of  a  horse  might  very  well 
produce  such  a  fall.  The  precipice  was  both 
steep  and  high,  and  had  the  First  Consul  gone 
down  it,  it  is  not  probable  he  would  ever  have 
gone  up  the  St.  Bernard. 

At  Liddes  we  re-entered  the  char  and  trotted 
down  to  Martigny  in  good  time.  Here  we  got 
another  conveyance,  and  pushed  down  the  val- 
ley, through  St.  Maurice,  across  the  bridge,  and 
out  of  the  gate  of  the  caifton,  again,  reaching 
Bex  a  little  after  dark. 
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The  next  morning  we  were  oflF  early  for  Ville- 
neuve,  in  order  to  reach  the  boat.  This  was 
handsomely  effected^  and  heaving-to  abreast 
of  Vevey,  we  succeeded  in  eating  our  break- 
fast at  ^^  Mon  Repos." 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

Democracy  in  America  and  in  Switzerland. — Earopean  Prejudices. 
—Influence  of  Property.— Nationality  of  the  Swiss. — ^Want  of 
Local  Attachments  in  Americans. — Swiss  Republicanism. — Po- 
litical Crusade  against  America. — ^Affinities  between  America 
and  Russia.— Feeling  of  the  European  Powers  towards  Switzer- 
land. 

Dear » 


It  is  a  besetting  error  with  those  who  write 
of  America,  whether  as  travellers,  political 
economists,  or  commentators  on  the  moral  fea- 
tures of  ordinary  society,  to  refer  nearly  all  that 
is  peculiar  in  the  country  to  the  nature  of  its 
institutions.  It  is  scarcely  exaggerated  to  say 
that  even  its  physical  phenomena  are  ascribed 
to  its  democracy.  Reflecting  on  this  subject, 
I  have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  no  such 
flights  of  the  imagination  are  ever  indulged  in 
by  those  who  speak  of  Switzerland.  That 
which  is  termed  the  rudeness  of  liberty  and 
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equality,  with  us,  becomes  softened  down  here 
into  the  frankness  of  mountaineers,  or  the 
sturdy  independence  of  republicans;  what  is 
vulgarity  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is 
unsophistication  on  this,  and  truculence  in  the 
States  dwindles  to  be  earnest  remonstrances  in 
the  cantons ! 

There  undeniably  exist  marked  points  of 
difference  between  the  Swiss  and  the  Americans. 
The  dominion  of  a  really  popular  sway  is  ad* 
mitted  nowhere  here,  except  in  a  few  unimport- 
ant mountain  cantons,  that  are  but  little  known, 
and  which,  if  known,  would  not  exercise  a  very 
serious  influence  on  any  but  their  own  immedi- 
ate inhabitants.  With  us,  the  case  is  different. 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  for  in- 
stance, with  a  united  population  of  near  five 
millions  of  souls,  are  as  pure  democracies  as 
can  exist  under  a  representative  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  their  trade,  productions,  and  ex- 
ample, so  far  connect  them  with  the  rest  of 
Christendom,  as  to  render  them  objects  of  deep 
interest  to  all  who  look  beyond  the  present 
moment,  in  studying  the  history  of  man. 
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We  have  States,  however^  in  which  the  firaii- 
chise  does  not  materially  differ  from  those  of 
many  of  the  cantons^  and  yet  we  do  not  find 
that  strangers  make  any  material  exceptions 
even  in  their  fitvonr.  Few  think  of  viewing  the 
States  in  which  there  are  property  qualifications^ 
in  a  light  different  from  those  just  named ;  nor 
is  a  disturbance  in  Virginia  deemed  to  be  less 
the  consequence  of  democratic  effervescence, 
than  it  is  in  Pennsylvania. 

There  must  be  reasons  for  all  this.  I  make 
no  doubt  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  greater 
weight  of  the  example  of  a  large  and  growing 
community,  of  active  commercial  and  political 
habits,  than  in  one  like  this,  which  is  satisfied 
with  simply  maintaining  a  quiet  and  secure 
existence ;  in  our  total  rejection  of  the  usual 
aristocratical  distinctions,  distinctions  which  still 
exist,  more  or  less,  all  over  Switzerland ;  in  the 
jealousy  of  commercial  and  maritime  power,  and 
in  the  recdlections  which  are  inseparable  from 
the  fact  that  the  parties  once  stood  to  each  other, 
in  the  relation  of  principals  and  dependants. 
This  latter  feeling,  an  unavoidable  consequence 
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of  metropolitan  sway,  is  more  general  than  you 
may  imagine,  for^  as  nearly  all  Europe  once  had 
colonies^  the  feelings  of  superiority  they  uniform- 
ly  excite,  have  as  naturally  led  to  jealousy  of 
the  rising  importance  of  our  hemisphere.  You 
may  smile  at  the  suggestioii^  but  I  do  not  re- 
member a  single  European  in  whom,  under 
proper  opportunities,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  some  lingering  feeling  of  the  old  notion  of 
the  moral  and  physical  superiority  of  the  man 
of  Europe  over  the  man  of  America.  I  do  not 
say  that  all  I  have  met  have  betrayed  this  plre- 
judice,  for  in  not  one  case  in  ten  have  I  had  the 
means  to  probe  them ;  but  such,  I  think,  has 
uniformly  been  the  case,  though  in  very  differ- 
ent degrees,  whenever  the  opportunity  has  ex- 
isted. 

Tboiigh  the  mountain,  or  the  purely  rural 
population,  here,  possess  more  independence  and 
frankness'  Of  manner^  than  those  who  inhabit 
the  towns  and  advanced  valleys,  neither  has 
them  in  so  great  a  degree,  as  to  leave  plausible 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  institutions  are 
very  essentially  connected  with  the  traits.     In- 
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stitutions  may  depress  men  below  what  may  be 
termed  the  natural  level  of  feeling,  in  this  re- 
spect, as  in  the  case  of  slavery ;  but,  in  a  ci- 
vilized society,  where  property  has  its  influence, 
I  much  question  if  any  political  regulations  can 
raise  them  above  it.  After  allowing  for  the 
independence  of  manner  and  feeling  that  are 
coincident  to  easy  circumstances,  and  which  is 
the  result  of  obvious  causes,  I  know  no  part  of 
America  in  which  this  is  not  also  the  fact.  The 
employed  is,  and  will  be  everywhere,  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  dependent  on  his  employer,  and  the 
relations  between  the  two  cannot  fail  to  bring 
forth  a  degree  of  authority  and  submission,  that 
will  vary  according  to  the  character  of  indivi- 
duals and  the  circumstances  of  the  moment. 

I  infer  from  this  that  the  general  aspects  of 
society,  after  men  cease  to  be  serfs  and  slaves, 
can  never  be  expected  to  vary  essentially  from 
each  other,  merely  on  account  of  the  political 
institutions,  except,  perhaps,  as  those  institu- 
tions themselves  may  happen  to  affect  their 
temporal  condition.  In  other  words,  I  believe 
that  we  are  to  look  more  to  property  and  to  the 
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absence  or  presence  of  facilities  of  living,  for  ef- 
fects of  this  nature,  than  to  the  breadth  or  nar- 
rowness of  constituencies. 

The  Swiss,  as  is  natural  from  their  greater 
antiquity,  richer  recollections,  and  perhaps  from 
their  geographical  position,  are  more  national 
than  the  Americans.  With  us,  national  pride 
and  national  character  exist  chiefly  in  the 
classes  that  lie  between  the  yeomen  and  the 
very  bottom  of  the  social  scale  ;  whereas,  here,  I 
think  the  higher  one  ascends,  the  stronger  the 
feeling  becomes.  The  Swiss  moreover  is  press- 
ed upon  by  his  wants,  and  is  often  obliged  to 
tear  himself  from  his  native  soil,  in  order  to  find 
the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  yet  very  few  of 
them  absolutely  expatriate  themselves. 

The  emigrants  that  are  called  Swiss  in  Ame- 
rica, either  come  from  Grermany,  or  are  French 
Germans,  from  Alsace  and  Lorrain.  I  have  never 
met  with  a  migration  of  a  body  of  true  Swiss, 
though  some  few  cases  probably  have  existed. 
It  would  be  curious  to  inquire  how  far  the  noble 
nature  of  the  country  has  an  influence  in  pro- 
ducing their  strong  national  attachments.     The 
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Neapolitans  love  their  climate^  and  would  rather 
be  Lazzaroni  beneath  their  sun,  than  gentlemen 
in  Holland,  or  England.  This  is  simple  enough, 
as  it  depends  on  physical  indulgence.  The 
charm  that  binds  the  Swiss  to  his  native  moun- 
tains, must  be  of  a  higher  character,  and  is 
moral  in  its  essence. 

The  American  character  suffers  from  the  con- 
verse of  the  very  feeling  which  has  an  effect  so 
beneficial  on  that  of  the  Swisst  The  migratory 
habits  of  the  country  prevent  the  formation 
of  the  intensity  of  interest,  to  which  the  long 
residence  of  a  family  in  a  particular  spot  gives 
birth,  and  which  comes,  at  last,  to  love  a  tree, 
or  a  hill,  or  a  rock,  because  they  are  the  same 
tree,  and  hill,  and  rock,  that  have  been  loved 
by  our  fathers  before  us.  These  are  attach- 
ments that  depend  on  sentiment  rather  than  on 
interest,  and  which  are  as  much  purer  and 
holier,  as  virtuous  sentiment  is  purer  and  holier 
than  worldly  interestedness.  In  this  moral  fea- 
ture therefore,  we  are  inferior  to  all  old  nations, 
and  to  the  Swiss  in  particular,  I  think,  as  their 
local    attachments    are    both    quickened    and 
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heightened  by  the  exciting  and  grand  objects 
that  surround  them.  The  Italians  have  the 
same  local  affections,  in  a  still  stronger  de- 
gree ;  for  with  a  nature  equally,  or  even  more 
winning,  they  have  still  prouder  and  more  re- 
mote recollections. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Swiss,  at  heart,  are  a 
bit  more  attached  to  their  institutions  than  we 
are  ourselves  ;  for,  while  I  complain  of  the  tone 
of  so  many  of  our  people,  I  consider  it,  after  all, 
as  the  tone  of  people  who,  the  means  of  compa- 
rison having  been  denied  them,  neither  know 
that  which  they  denounce,  nor  that  which  they 
extol.  Apart  from  the  weakness  of  wishing  for 
personal  distinctions,  however,  I  never  met  with 
a  Swiss  gentleman,  who  appeared  to  undervalue 
his  institutions.  They  frequently,  perhaps  ge- 
nerally, lament  the  want  of  greater  power  in 
the  confederation  ;  but,  as  between  a  monarchy 
and  a  republic,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
they  are  uniformly  Swiss.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  such  a  thing,  in  all  the  cantons,  as  a 
man,  for  instance,  who  pines  for  the  Prussian 
despotism  !  They  will  take  service  under  kings. 
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be  their  soldiers,  body-guards —real  Dugaid 
Dalgettys — ^but  when  the  question  comes  to 
Switzerland,  one  and  all  appear  to  think  that 
the  descendants  of  the  companions  of  Winkel* 
ried  and  Stauffer  must  be  republicans.  Now, 
all  this  may  be  because  there  are  few  in  the 
condition  of  gentlemen,  in  the  democratic  can- 
tons, and  the  gentlemen  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  confederation  prefer  that  things  should  be 
as  they  are  (or  rather,  so  lately  were,  for  the 
recent  changes  have  hardly  had  time  to  make 
an  impression,)  to  putting  a  prince  in  the  place 
of  the  aristocrats.  Self  is  so  prominent  in  every- 
thing of  this  nature,  that  I  feel  no  great  faith 
in  the  generosity  of  men.  Still  I  do  believe 
that  time  and  history,  and  national  pride,  and 
Swiss  morgue,  have  brought  about  a  state  of 
feeling  that  would  indispose  them  to  bow  down 
to  a  Swiss  sovereign. 

A  policy  is  observed  by  the  other  states  of 
Europe  towards  this  confederation,  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  is,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  say,  has  been  observed  toward  us.  As 
respects  ourselves,  I  have  already  observed  it 
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was  mj  opinion,  there  would  have  been  a  political 
crasade  got  up  against  us,  had  not  the  recent 
changes  taken  place  in  Europe,  and  had  the 
secret  efforts  to  divide  the  Union  failed.  Their 
chief  dependence,  certainly,  is  on  our  national 
dissensions ;  but  as  this  would  probably  fail 
them,  I  think  we  should  have  seen  some  pre* 
tence  for  an  invasion.  The  motive  would  be. 
the  strong  necessity  which  existed  for  destroy- 
ing the  example  of  a  republic,  or  rather  of  a 
democracy,  that  was  getting  to  be  too  power- 
ful. Strange  as  you  may  think  it,  I  believe 
our  chief  protection  in  such  a  struggle  would 
have  been  Russia. 

We  hear  and  read  a  great  deal  about  the 
**  Russian  bear,"  but  it  will  be  our  own  fault 
if  this  bear  does  us  any  harm.  Let  the  Edin* 
burgh  Review,  the  advocate  of  mystified  libe- 
ralism, prattle  as  much  as  it  choose,  on  this 
topic,  it  becomes  us  to  look  at  the  subject  like 
Americans.  There  are  more  practical  and 
available  affinities  between  America  and  Russia, 
at  this  very  moment,  than  there  is  between 
America  and   any   other    nation  in  Europe. 
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They  have  hi^  Gommon  political  objects  to  ob^ 
tain,  and  Russia  has  so  little  to  apprehend  from 
the  example  of  America,  that  no  jealousy  of  the 
latter  need  interrupt  their  hanmmy.  You  see 
the  counterpart  of  this  in  the  present  coDditi0n 
of  France  and  Russia.  So  &r  as  their  general 
policy  is  concerned,  they  need  not  conflict,  but 
rather  ought  to  unite,  and  yet  the  mutual  jea- 
lousy on  the  subject  of  the  institutions  keeps 
them  alienated,  and  almost  enemies.  Napoleon, 
it  is  true,  said  that  these  two  nations,  sooner  or 
later,  must  fight  for  the  possession  of  the  east ; 
but  it  was  the  ambition  of  the  man,  rather  than 
the  interests  of  his  country,  that  dictated  the 
sentiment.  The  France  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
France  of  Louis-Philippe,  are  two  very  different 
things. 

Now,  as  I  have  told  you,  Switzerlifnd  is  re^ 
garded  by  the  powers  who  would  crush  Ame- 
rica, with  other  eyes.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
congress  of  Europe  would  convert  this  republic 
into  a  monarchy,  if  it  could,  to-morrow.  No- 
thing essential  would  be  gained  by  such  a 
measure,  while  a  great  deal  might  be  hazarded. 
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A  king  must  have,  family  alliances,  and  these 
alliances  would  impair  the  neutrality  it  is  so  de- 
sirable to  maintain.  The  cantons  are  equally 
good,  as  outworks^  for  France,  Austria,  Bavaria, 
Wurtemburg,  Lombardy,  Sardinia,  and  the 
Tyrol.  All  cannot  have  them,  and  all  are  sa- 
tisfied to  keep  them  as  a  defence  against  their 
neighbours*  No  one  hears,  in  the  war  of  opi- 
nion^ that  is  going  on  here,  the  example  of  the 
Swiss  quoted  on  the  side  of  liberty !  For  this 
purpose,  they  appear  to  be  as  totally  out  of 
view,  as  if  they  had  no  existence. 
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Dear 


You  may  have  gathered  from  my  last  letters 
that  I  do  not  rank  the  path  of  the  Great  St 
Bernard  among  the  finest  of  the  Swiss  moun- 
tain passes.  You  will  remember,  however^  that 
we  saw  but  little  of  the  Italian  side,  where  the 
noblest  features  and  grandest  scenes  on  these 
roads  are  usually  found.  The  Simplon  would 
not  be  so  very  extraordinary,  were  it  confined 
to  its  Swiss  horrors  and  Swiss  magnificence, 
though,  by  the  little  I  have  seen  of  them,  I 
suspect  that  both  the  St  Gothard  and  the  Spin- 
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gen  do  a  little  better  on  their  northern  faces. 
The  pass  by  Nice  is  peculiar,  being  less  wild 
and  rocky  than  any  other,  while  it  possesses 
beauties  entirely  its  awn,  (and  extraordinary 
beauties  they  are,)  in  the  constant  presence  of 
the  Mediterranean,  with  its  vast  blue  expanse, 
dotted  with  saib  of  every  kind  that  the  ima- 
gination can  invent.  It  has  always  appeared  to 
me  that  poets  have  been  the  riggers  of  that  sea. 

C and  myself  were  too  mountaineerish 

after  this  exploit  to  remain  contented  in  a  val- 
ley, however  lovely  it  might  be,  and  the  next 
day  we  sallied  forth  on  foot,  to  explore  the 
hill-side  behind  V6vey.  The  road  led  at  first 
through  narrow  lanes,  lined  by  vineyards ;  but 
emerging  from  these,  we  soon  came  out  into  a 
new  world,  and  one  that  I  can  compare  to  no 
other  I  have  ever  met  with*  I  should  never 
tire  of  expatiating  on  the  beauties  of  this  dis- 
trict, which  really  appear  to  be  created  ex- 
pressly to  render  the  foreground  of  one  of  the 
sublimest  pictures  on  earth  worthy  of  the  rest 
of  the  piece. 

It  was  always  mountain,  but  a  mountain  so 
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gradual  of  ascent^  so  vast,  and  jet  so  much  like 
a  broad  reach  of  vari^^ated  low  land^  in  its  or- 
namentSy  cultivation^  houses,  villages,  copses, 
meadows,  and  vines,  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  huge 
plain  canted  into  a  particular  inclination,  in 
order  to  give  the  spectator  a  better  opportunity 
to  examine  it  in  detail,  and  at  his  leisure,  as 
one  would  hold  a  picture  to  the  proper  light. 
Some  of  the  ascents,  nevertheless,  were  suffi- 
ciently sharp,  and  more  than  once  we  were  glad 
enough  to  stop  to  cool  ourselves,  and  to  take 
breath.  At  length,  after  crossing  some  lovely 
meadows,  by  the  margin  of  beautiful  woods,  we 
came  out  at  the  spot  which  was  the  goal  we  had 
aimed  at  from  the  commencement  of  the  excur- 
sion. This  was  the  castle  of  Blonay,  of  whose 
picturesque  site  and  pleasant  appearance  I  have 
already  spoken  in  my  letters  as  a  venerable  hold 
that  stands  about  a  league  from  the  town,  on 
one  of  the  most  striking  positions  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

The  family  of  Blonay  has  been  in  possession 
of  this  place  for  seven  hundred  years.  One 
branch  of  it  is  in  Sardinia ;  but  I  suppose  its 
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head  is  the  occupant  of  the  house,  or  castle.  A^ 
the  building  was  historical,  and  the  De  Blonajs 
of  unquestionable  standing,  I  was  curious  to 
examine  the  edifice,  since  it  might  give  me  some 
further  insight  into  the  condition  of  the  old 
Swiss  nobility.  Accordingly  we  applied  for  ad- 
mission, and  obtained  it  without  difficulty. 

The  Swiss  castles,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
built  on  the  breasts,  or  spurs,  of  mountains. 
The  immediate  foundation  is  usually  a  rock, 
and  the  sites  were  generally  selected  on  account 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  approach.  This  latter 
peculiarity,  however,  does  not  apply  so  rigidly 
to  Blonay  as  to  most  of  the  other  holds  of  the 
country,  for  the  rock  which  forms  its  base  serves 
for  little  else  than  a  solid  foundation.  I  pre- 
sume one  of  the  requisites  of  such  a  site  was  the 
difficulty  or  impossibility  of  undermining  the 
walls,  a  mode  of  attack  that  existed  long  before 
gunpowder  was  known. 

The  buildings  of  Blonay  are  neither  extensive 
nor  very  elaborate.  We  entered  by  a  modest 
gateway  in  a  retired  comer,  and  found  ourselves 
at  once  in  a  long,  narrow,  irregular  court.     On 
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the  left  was  a  corps  de  bdtiment,  that  contained 
most  of  the  sleeping  apartments,  and  a  few  of 
the  others,  with  the  offices  ;  in  front  was  a  still 
older  wing,  in  which  was  the  knight's  hall,  and 
one  or  two  other  considerable  rooms;  and  on 
the  right  was  the  keep,  an  old  solid  tower^  that 
was  originally  the  nucleus  and  parent  of  all  the 
others,  as  well  as  a  wing  that  is  now  degraded 
to  the  duties  of  a  storehouse.  These  buildings 
form  the  circuit  of  the  court,  and  complete  the 
edifice ;  for  the  side  next  the  mountain,  or  that 
by  which  we  entered,  had  little  besides  the  ends 
of  the  two  lateral  buildings  and  the  gate.  The 
latter  was  merely  a  sort  of  chivalrous  back-door, 
for  there  was  another  between  the  old  tower  and 
the  building  of  the  knight's  hall,  of  more  pre- 
tension, and  which  was  much  larger.  The  great 
gate  opens  on  a  small  elevated  terrace,  that  is 
beautifully  shaded  by  fine  trees,  and  which  com- 
mands a  view  second,  I  feel  persuaded,  to  but 
few  on  earth.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so  per- 
fectly exquisite  as  that  we  got  from  the  house 
of  Cardinal  Rufo,  at  Naples,  and  yet  it  has 
many  admirable  features  that  were  totally  want- 
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ing  to  the  Neapolitan  villa.  I  esteem  these  two 
views  as  much  the  best  that  it  has  ever  been 
my  good  fortune  to  gaze  at  from  any  dwellings 
though  the  beauties  of  both  are^  as  a  matter  of 
course,  more  or  less  shared  by  all  the  houses  in 
their  respective  neighbourhoods.  The  great 
carriage-road,  as  great  carriage-roads  go  on  such 
a  mountain-side,  comes  up  to  this  gate  ;  though 
it  is  possible  to  enter  also  by  the  other. 

Blonay,  originally,  must  have  been  a  hold  of 
no  great  importance,  as  neither  the  magnitude, 
strength,  nor  position  of  the  older  parts,  is  suf- 
ficient to  render  the  place  one  to  be  seriously 
assailed  or  obstinately  defended.  Without  know- 
ing  the  fact,  I  infer  that  its  present  interest 
arises  from  its  great  antiquity,  coupled  with  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  possessed  by 
the  same  family  for  so  long  a  period.  Admit- 
ting a  new  owner  for  each  five-and-twenty 
years,  the  present  must  be  somewhere  about  the 
twenty-fifth  De  Blonay  who  has  lived  on  this 
spot! 

A  common   housemaid  showed  us  through 
the  building,  but,  unfortunately,  to  her  it  was  a 
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house  whose  interest  depended  altogether  on 
the  number  of  floors  Ihere  were  to  be  scrubbed, 
and  windows  to  be  cleaned.     This  labour-say* 
ing  sentiment  destroys  a  great  deal  of  excel- 
lent poetry  and  wholesome  feeling,  reducing  all 
that  is  venerable  and  romantic  to  the  level  of 
soap  and  house^cloths.     I  dare  say  one  could 
find  many  more  comfortable  residences  than  this, 
within  a  league   of  V^vey;    perhaps   ^'Mon 
Repos"  has  the  advantage  of  it,  in  this  respect : 
but  there  must  be  a  constant,  quiet,  and  en- 
during satisfaction,  with  one  whose  mind  is  pro- 
perly trained,  in  reflecting  that  he  is  moving, 
daily  and  hourly,  through  halls  that  have  been  « 
trodden  by  his  &thers  for  near  a  thousand 
years  1     Hope  is  a  livelier,  and,  on  the  whole, 
a  more  useful,  because  a  more  stimulating,  fed* 
ing,  than  that  connected  with  memory;   but 
there  is  a  solemn  and  pleasing  interest  clinging 
about  the  latter,  that  no  buoyancy  of  the  first 
can  ever  equal.     Europe  is  fertile  of  recollec- 
tions ;  America  is  pregnant  with  hope.     I  have 
tried  hard,  aided  by  the  love  which  is  quickened 
by  distance,  as  well  as  by  the  observations  that 
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are  naturally  the  offspring  of  comparison,  to 
draw  such  pictures  of  the  latter  for  the  future, 
as  may  supplant  the  pictures  of  the  past  that  so 
constantly  rise  before  the  mind  in  this  quarter 
of  the  world ;  but,  though  reasonably  ingenious 
in  castle-building,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
make  it  out.  I  believe  laziness  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  difficulty.  In  our  moments  of  en- 
joyment we  prefer  being  led,  to  racking  the 
brain  for  invention.  The  past  is  a  fact ;  while, 
at  the  best,  the  future  is  only  conjecture.  In 
this  case  the  positive  prevails  over  the  assumed, 
and  the  imagination  finds  both  an  easier  duty, 
and  all  it  wants,  in  throwing  around  the  stores 
of  memory,  the  tints  and  embellishments  that 
are  wanting  to  complete  the  charm.  I  know 
little  of  the  history  of  Blonay,  beyond  the  fact 
of  its  great  antiquity,  nor  is  it  a  chateau  of  re- 
markable interest  as  a  specimen  of  the  architec* 
ture  and  usages  of  its  time ;  and  yet,  I  never 
visited  a  modem  palace,  with  half  the  intense 
pleasure  with  which  I  went  through  this  mo- 
dest abode.  Fancy  had  a  text,  in  a  few  un- 
questionable facts,  and  it  preached  copiously  on 
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their  authoritj.  At  Caserta,  or  St.  Cloudy  ^e 
admire  the  staircases,  ifriezes,  sabns,  and  mar- 
blies»  but  I  never  could  do  anything  with  your 
kipgs,  who  are  so  much  mixed  up  with  history^ 
as  to  leave  little  to  the  fiuicy ;  while  here»  one 
might  imagine  not  only  time^  but  all  the  various 
domestic  and  retired  usages  that  time  brings 
forth. 

The  Ritter  Saal,  or  Knight's  Hall,  of  Blonay 
has  positive  interest  enough  to  excite  the  dull- 
est mind.  Neither  the  room  nor  its  omamepts 
are  very  peculiar  of  themselves^  the  former 
being  square,  simple,  and  a  good  deal  moderu* 
ized,  while  the  latter  was  such  as  properly  be* 
longed  to  a  country  gentleman  of  limited  means. 
But  the  situation  and  view  form  its  great  fea«p 
tares ;  for  all  that  has  just  been  said  of  the  ter«r 
race,  can  be  better  said  of  this  room.  Owiqg 
to  the  formation  of  the  mountain,  the  windows 
are  very  high  above  the  ground,  and  at  one  cf 
them  is  a  balcony,  which,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  is  positively  without  a  competitor  in  this 
beautiful  world  of  ours.  Cardinal  Rufo  has 
certainly  no  such  balcony.  It  is  le  baleen  d^ 
falcons. 
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I  should  despair  of  giving  you  a  just  idea  of 
the  mingled  magnificence  and  softness  of  the 
scene  that  lies  stretched  before  and  beneath  the 
balcony  of  Blonay.  You  know  the  elements  of 
the  view  already, — ^for  they  are  the  same  mys- 
terious glen,  or  valley,  the  same  blue  lake,  the 
same  cdtes,  the  same  solemn  and  frowning  rocks^ 
the  same  groupings  of  towers,  churches,  ham- 
lets,  and  castles,  of  which  I  have  had  such  fre- 
quent occasion  to  speak  in  these  letters.  But 
the  position  of  Blonay  has  about  it  that  peculiar 
nicety,  which  raises  every  pleasure  to  perfection. 
It  is  neither  too  high,  nor  too  low  ;  too  retired, 
nor  too  much  advanced;  too  distant,  nor  too 
near.  I  know  nothing  of  M.  de  Blonay  beyond 
the  favourable  opinion  of  the  observant  Jean, 
the  boatman,  but  he  must  be  made  of  flint,  if 
he  can  daily,  hourly,  gaze  at  the  works  of  the 
Deity  as  they  are  seen  from  this  window,  with- 
out their  producing  a  sensible  and  lasting  effect 
on  the  character  of  his  mind.  I  can  imagine  a 
man  so  far  blasS,  as  to  pass  through  the  crowd 
of  mites,  who  are  his  fellows,  without  receiving 
or  imparting  much  ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  of  a 
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heart,  whose  owner  can  be  the  constant  ob- 
server of  such  a  scene,  without  bending  in  re- 
verence to  the  hand  that  made  it.  It  would  be 
just  as  rational  to  suppose  one  might  have  the 
Communion  of  St.  Jerome  hanging  in  his 
drawing-room,  without  ever  thinking  of  Dome- 
nichino,  as  to  believe  one  can  be  the  constant 
witness  of  these  natural  glories  without  think- 
ing of  God. 

I  could  have  liked^  above  all  things,  to  have 
been  in  this  balcony  during  one  of  the  fine  sun- 
sets of  this  season  of  the  year.  I  think  the 
creeping  of  the  shadows  up  the  acclivities,  the 
growing  darkness  below,  and  the  lingering  light 
above,  with  the  exquisite  arabesques  of  the  rocks 
of  Savoy,  must  render  the  scene  even  more  per- 
fect than  we  found  it. 

Blonay  is  surrounded  by  meadows  of  velvet, 
the  verdure  reaching  its  very  walls,  and  the 
rocks  that  occasionally  do  thrust  their  heads 
above  the  grass,  aid  in  relieving  rather  than  in 
lessening  their  softness.  There  are  just  enough 
of  them  to  make  a  foreground  that  is  not 
unworthy  of  the  rocky  belt  which  encircles 
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most  of  the  picture,  and  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  grand  geological  formation  of  the  whole 
region. 

We  left  Blonay  with  regret,  and  not  without 
lingering  some  time  on  its  terrace,  a  spot  in 
which  retirement  is  better  blended  with  a  bird's 
eye  view  of  men  and  their  haunts,  than  any 
other  I  know.  One  is  neither  in  nor  out  of  this 
world  at  such  a  spot ;  near  enough  to  enjoy  its 
beauties,  and  yet  so  remote  as  to  escape  its 
blemishes.  In  quitting  the  castle,  we  met  a 
young  female  of  simple  lady-like  carriage  and 
attire,  whom  I  saluted  as  the  Lady  of  Blonay, 
and  glad  enough  we  were  to  learn  from  an  old 
dependant,  whom  we  afterwards  fell  in  with, 
that  the  conjecture  was  true.  One  bows  with 
reverence  to  the  possessor  of  such  an  abode. 

From  Blonay  we  crossed  the  meadows  and 
orchards,  until  we  hit  a  road  that  led  us  to- 
wards the  broad  terrace  that  lies  more  imme- 
diately behind  V6vey.  We  passed  several  ham- 
lets, which  lie  on  narrow  stripes  of  land  more 
level  than  common,  a  sort  of  shelves  on  the  broad 
breast  of  the  mountain,  and  which  were  rural 
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and  pretty.  At  length  we  came  to  the  object 
of  our  search,  a  tolerably  ^acious  modem  house, 
that  is  called  a  chateau^  and  whose  vooh  and 
chimneys  had  often  attracted  oiur  eyes  from  the 
lake.  The  place  was  French  in  exterior,  though 
the  grounds  were  more  like  those  of  Germany 
than  those  of  France.  The  terrace  is  irregular 
but  broad^  and  walks  wind  prettily  among  woods 
and  copses.  Altogether,  the  place  is  quite  mo- 
dem and  much  more  extensive  than  is  usual  in 
Switzerland.  We  did  not  presume  to  enter  the 
house,  but,  avoiding  a  party  that  belonged  to 
the  place,  we  inclined  to  the  lefl^  and  descend- 
ed, through  the  vines,  to  the  town. 

The  tme  mode  to  move  about  this  region  is 
on  horseback.  The  female  in  particular,  who 
has  a  good  seat,  possesses  a  great  advantage 
over  most  of  her  sex^  if  she  will  only  improve 
it ;  and  all  things  considered,  I  believe  a  family 
could  travel  through  the  cantons  in  no  other 
manner  so  pleasantly;  always  providing  that 
the  women  can  ride.  By  riding,  however,  I  do 
not  mean  sticking  on  a  horse,  by  dint  of  rein  and 
i^linging^  but,  a  seat  in  which  the  fkir  one  ftds 
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secure  aqd  entirely  at  her  ease.    Otherwise  she 
maj  proye  to  be  the  gazee  instead  of  the  gazer. 
On  my  return  home^  I  went  to  a  reading- 
rpom  that  I  have  frequented  during  our  resir 
deuce  here,  where  I  found  a  good  deal  of  feeling 
excited  by  the  news  from  America.    The  Swiss, 
I  have  told  you,  with  very  few  exceptions,  wish 
us  well,  but  I  take  it  nothing  would  give  greater 
satisfaction  to  a  large  majority  of  the  upper 
classes  in  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
than  to  hear  that  the  American  republic  was 
broken  up:  if  buttons  and  broadcloths  could 
h^  sent  after  us,  it  is  not  too  much  to  add,  or 
sent  to  the  nether  world.    This  feeling  does  not 
proceed  so  much  from  inherent  dislike  to  us,  as 
to  bur  institutions.     As  a  people,  I  rather  think 
we  are  regarded  with  great  indifference  by  the 
mass ;  but  they  who  so  strongly  detest  our  insti- 
tutions and  deprecate  our  example,  cannot  pre- 
vent a  little  personal  hatred  from  minglii^  with 
their  political  antipathies.     Unlike  the  woman 
who  was  for  beginning  her  love  "  with  a  little 
aversion,"  they  begin  with  a  little  philanthro- 
py, and  end  with  a  strong  dislike  for  all  that 
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comes  from  the  land  they  hate.  I  have  known 
this  feeling  carried  so  £Eur  as  to  refuse  credit 
even  to  the  productions  of  the  earth !  I  saw 
strong  evidences  of  this  truth,  among  several  of 
the  temporary  habitues  of  the  reading-room  in 
question,  most  of  whom  were  French.  A  speedy 
dissolution  of  the  American  Union  was  proclaim- 
ed in  all  the  journals,  on  account  of  some  fresh 
intelligence  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ; 
and  I  dare  say  that,  at  this  moment,  nine-tenths 
of  the  Europeans,  who  think  at  all  on  the  sub- 
ject, firmly  and  honestly  belieye  that  our  insti- 
tutions are  not  worth  two  years'  purchase.  This 
opinion  is  very  natural,  because  falsehood  is  so 
artfully  blended  with  truth,  in  what  is  pub- 
lished, that  it  requires  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  country  to  separate  them,  than  a 
stranger  can  possess.  I  spent  an  hour  to-day  in 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  demonstrate  to  a  very  sen- 
sible Frenchman  that  nothing  serious  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  present  dispute;  but  all 
my  logic  was  thrown  away,  and  nothing  but 
time  will  convince  him  of  that  which  he  is  so 
strongly  predisposed  not  to  believe.    They  rarely 
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send  proper  diplomatic  men  among  us,  in  the 
first  place;  for  a  novel  situation  like  that  in 
America  requires  a  fertile  and  congenial  mind, 
— and  then  your  diplomatist  is  usually  so  much 
disposed  to  tell  every  one  that  which  he  wishes 
to  hear!  We  mislead,  too,  ourselves,  by  the 
exaggerations  of  the  oppoisition.  Your  partizan 
writes  nimself  into  a  fever,  and  talks  like  any 
other  man  whose  pulse  is  unnatural.  This  fact 
ought  to  be  a  matter  of  no  surprise,  since  it  is 
one  of  the  commonest  foibles  of  man  to  dislike 
most  the  evils  that  press  on  him  most;  al- 
though an  escape  .from  them  to  any  other  might 
even  entail  destruction.  It  is  the  old  story  of 
King  Log  and  King  Stork.  As  democracy  is 
in  the  ascendant  they  revile  democracy,  while 
we  all  feel  persuaded  we  should  be  destroyed, 
or  muzzled,  under  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment. A  few  toad-eaters  and  court  butterflies 
excepted,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  in  all 
America  who  could  dwell  five  years  in  any 
country  in  Europe,  without  being  made  sensi- 
ble of  the  vast  superiority  of  his  own  free  in- 
stitutions over  those  of  every  other  Christian 
nation. 
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I  haiif  been  amufled  oftete^.  by  tnuAngiykk 
the  publicttiom  at  home;  a  great* and grawhig 
admiration  for  the  Prussian  polity  !^  Tbere  is 
somethiiig  so  absurd  in  an  Americati's '  extbl* 
liag  such  a  system,  that  it  is  scarcel}^  po^ibte 
to  say  where  human  vagaries  are  to  end.  The 
Prussian  government  is  a  despotism;  a  mode  of 
ruUog  that  one  would  think  the  world  undeifu 
stood  pretty  well  by  this  time.  It  is  true  that 
the  government  is  mildly  administered^  and 
hence  all  the  mystifying  that  we  hear  and  read 
about  it.  Prussia  is  a  kingdom  compounded  nf 
heterogenous  parts;  the  north  is  Protestant,  the 
south  Catholic;  the  nation  has  been  overrun  in 
our  own  times,  and  the  empire  dismembered. 
Ruled  by  a  king  of  an  amiable  and  paternal 
disposition,  and  one  who  has  been  chastened  by 
severe  misfortunes,  circumstances  have  conspir- 
ed to  render  his  sway  mild  and  useful.  No: 
one  disputes,  that  the  government  which  is 
controlled  by  a  single  will,  when  that  will  is 
pure,  intelligent,  and  just,  is  the  best  possible* 
It  is  the  government  of  the  universe,  which  is 
perfect  harmony.  But  men  with  pure  inten- 
tions,  and  intelligent  and  just  minds,  are  rare. 
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md mcoerave*  aoiobg  rulers,  >perhapri,  thM  anj 
^faer  daas  of  meq.  Ereii  Frederic  II,  t'hdugfi' 
iateUigeDt  enougly,  was  a  tyrant.  He  led  liSs 
sut^^ts  to  abragbter  for  his  own  z^sxi^tie^ 
ment.  His  fath^,  Frederic  William,  used  (xV 
compel  tall  men  to  marry  tall  women.  The 
time  for  the  latter  description  of  tyranny  may 
be  past,  but  oppression  has  many  outlets,  and 
the  next  king  may  discover  some  of  them.  In 
such  a  case  his  subjects  would  probably  take 
tefuge  in  a  revolution  and  a  constitution,  de^ 
manding  guarantees  against  this  admirable  &yt^ 
tern,  and  blow  the  new  model*government  to 
the  winds ! 

Many  of  our  people  are  like  children  who, 
having  bawled  till  they  get  a  toy,  begin  to  cry 
to  have  it  taken  away  from  them.  Fortunately 
the  heart  and  strength  of  the  nation,  its  rural 
population,  is  sound  and  practical,  else  we 
naight  prove  ourselves  to  be  insane  as  well  as 
ridiculous. 
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LETTER  XXVI. 


Controversy  respecting  America. — Conduct  of  American  Diplo- 
matists.— Attachit  to  American  Legations. — Unworthy  State  of 
Public  Opinion  in  America. 


Dear 


The  recent  arrivals  from  America  have 
brought  a  document  that  has  filled  me  with 
surprise  and  chagrin.  You  may  remember 
what  I  have  already  written  you  on  the  subject 
of  a  controversy  at  Paris^  concerning  the  cost  of 
government,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
agents  of  the  United  States,  past  and  present, 
wrongfully  oi^  not,  were  made  to  figiure  in  the 
affair.  There  is  a  species  of  instinct  in  matters 
of  this  sort,  which  soon  enables  a  man  of  com- 
mon sagacity,  who  enjoys  the  means  of  observa^ 
tion,  to  detect  the  secret  bias  of  those  with 
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whom  he  is  brought  in  contact.  Now,  I  shall 
sajy  without  reserve,  that,  so  far  as  I  had  any 
connexion  with  that  controversy,  or  had  the 
ability  to  detect  the  feelings  and  wishes  of 
others,  the  agents  of  the  American  government 
were  just  the  last  persons  in  France  to  whom  I 
would  have  applied  for  aid  or  information.  The 
minister  himself  stood  quoted  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  France  in  the  tribune,  as  having 
assured  him  (M.  Perier)  that  we  were  the 
wrong  of  the  disputed  question,  and  that  the 
writers  of  the  French  government  had  truth  on 
their  side.  This  allegation  remains  before  the 
world  uncontradicted  to  the  present  hour.  It 
was  made  six  months  since,  leaving  ample  time 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstance  to  reach 
America,  but  no  instructions  have  been  sent  to 
Mr.  Rives  to  clear  the  matter  up ;  or,  if  sent, 
they  have  not  been  obeyed.  With  these  un- 
questionable facts  before  my  eyes,  you  will  fi- 
gure to  yourself  my  astonishment  at  finding  in 
the  papers,  a  circular  addressed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  the  different  governors  of  the 
Union,  formally  soliciting  official  reports  that 
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may  enable  us  to  piove  ta'tfae  woi^dyihadttiie 
pMitioft  taken  by  oar  cppooftnts  is  not  tmel 
This  course  is  unusual,  and,  as  the  FedeBal.-gi>« 
remment  has  no  control  orer,  or  coozeiion 
with,  the  expenditures  of  the  States^  it  may 
even  be  said  to  be  extra-constitotioaal.  It  is 
formally  requesting  that  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  no  official  right  to  request.  Thete 
was  no  harm  in  the  proceeding,  but  it  would  b^ 
undignified,  puerile,  and  unusual,  for  so  gni^e  a 
functionary  to  take  it,  without  a  commensurate 
object.  Lest  this  construction  should  be  pot  on 
his  course,  the  Secretary  has  had  the  precautbti 
to  explain  his  own  motives.  He  tells  the  dM* 
ferent  governors,  in  substance^  that  the  eatrava* 
gant  pretension  is  set  up  that  freedom  is  more 
costly  than  despotism,  and  that  what  he  requests 
may  be  done,  will  be  done  in  the  defence  of  libth 
ral  institutions.  Here  then  we  have  the  con- 
struction that  has  been  put  on  this  controversy 
by  our  own  government,  at  home,  through  one 
of  its  highest  and  ablest  agents.  Still  the  course 
of  its  agents  abroad  remains  unchanged !  Her^ 
the  American  functianacies  are  understood  'to 
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loaiDtam  ispinioDs^  which  a  distinguished  fuiic^ 
tionary  id  home  has  qpenlj  declared  to  be  ii^f 
rious  to  free  institutions.  -  •  ^ 

It  may  be»  it  must  be^  that  the  state  of  things 
here  is  unknowh  at  Washington.  Of  this  fiiot 
I  have  no  means  of  judging  positively;  but 
when  I  reflect  on  the  character  and  intelligence 
of  the  cabinet,  I  can  arrive  at  no  other  inference; 
It  has  long  been  known  to  me  that  there  exists; 
not  only  at  Washington,  but  all  through  the  re^ 
public,  great  errors  on  the  subject  of  our  foreign 
relations;  on  the  influence  and  estimation  of 
the  country  abroad ;  and  on  what  we  are  to  ex^ 
pect  from  others,  no  less  than  what  they  expect 
fi^m  us.  But  these  are  subjects  which^  in  ge-^ 
neral,  give  me  little  concern,  while  this  matter 
of  the  finance  controversy  has  become  one  of 
strong  personal  interest. 

The  situation  of  the  private  individual,  who, 
in  a  foreign  nation,  stands,  or  is  supposed  to 
stand,  contradicted  in  his  facts,  by  the  autho- 
rized agents  of  their  common  country,  is  any*- 
thing  but  pleasant.  It  is  doubly  so  in  Europe, 
where  men  fiancy  those  in  high  trusts  are  better 
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authority,  than  those  who  are  not.  It  is  true 
that  this  supposition,  under  institutions  like 
ours,  is  absurd  ;  but  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
change  the  settled  convictions  of  an  entire  peo- 
ple. In  point  of  truth,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  American  citizen  who  has  been  passing  his 
time  in  foreign  countries,  employed  in  diplo- 
macy, would  know  much  less  of  the  points 
mooted  in  this  discussion,  than  the  private  citi- 
zen who  had  been  living  at  home,  in  the  dis- 
chai^e  of  his  ordinary  duties ;  but  this  is  a  fact 
not  easily  impressed  on  those  who  are  accus-- 
tomed  to  see  not  only  the  power,  but  all  the 
machinery  of  government  in  the  hands  of  a  re- 
gular corps  of  employes.  The  name  of  Mr. 
Harris  was  introduced  into  the  discussion,  as  one 
thus  employed  and  trusted  by  our  government. 
It  is  true  he  was  falsely  presented,  for  the  di- 
plomatic functions  of  this  gentleman  were  purely 
accidental,  and  of  very  short  continuance,  but 
there  would  have  been  a  littleness  in  cx)nducting 
an  ailment  that  was  so  strong  in  its  facts,  by 
stooping  to  set  this  matter  right,  and  it  was 
suffered  to  go  uncontradicted  by  me.  He  there- 
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fore  possessed  the  advantage,  the  whole  time,  of 
appearing  as  one  who  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  his  own  government.  We  had  this  dilBScultj 
to  overcome,  as  well  as  that  of  disproving  his  ar- 
guments, if,  indeed,  the  latter  could  be  deemed 
a  difficulty  at  all.* 

The  private  individual,  like  myself,  who  finds 
himself  in  collision  with  the  agents  of  two  go- 
vernments, powerful  as  those   of  France  and 
America,  is  pretty  sure  to  get  the  worst  of  it. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  such  has  been  my  for- 
tune in  this  affair,  (I  believe  it  to  be  so  in  public 
opinion,  both  in  France  and  at  home,)  but  there 
is  one  power  of  which  no  political  combination 
can  deprive  an  honest  man,  short  of  muzzling 
him : — that  of  telling  the  truth.     Of  this  power 
I  have  now  availed  myself,  and  the  time  will 
come  when  they  who  have  taken  any  note  of  the 
matter  may  see  reason  to  change  their  minds. 
Louis-Philippe  sits  on  a  throne,  and  wields  a 
fearfiil  force ;  but,  thanks  to  him  of  Harlem,  (or 
of  Col(^e,  I  care  not  which,)  it  is  still  within 

*  The  American  goverament,  soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter, 
appointed  Mr.  Hairis  to  be  charge  d'affaires  at  Paris. 
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ray  re^cb  t6  pMmui^gflte  -  the  &d».  Hir  migm 
win,  at  least,  cease  with  his'  life>  irilile  that  oC 
tnilh  win  endure  as  long  as  means- can  ber  foiind 
to  disseminate  it.  It  is  probable  tbfe  puipoees 
of  tiie  Fkencb  ministers  are  answered,  and  tba^t 
they  care  little  now  about  the  controversed 
points  at  all ;  but  their  indifference  to  facts  cm 
have  no  influence  with  me. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject  entirelj^  I  wilt 
add  another  word  on  that  of  the  tone  of  some  d? 
our  agents  abroad.  It  is  not  necessaty  for  me* 
to  say,  for  the  tenth  time,  that  it  is  often  what' 
it  ought  not  to  be ;  the  fact  has  been  apealy 
asserted  in  the  European  journals,  and  there 
can,  therefore,  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  their  conduct  and  opinions  are  viewed^ 
by  others.  Certainly  every  Ameriain  has  a 
right  to  his  opinions,  and,  unless  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  a  right  to  express  them  ;> 
but,  as  I  have  already  said  to  you  in  these  let^ 
ters,  one  who  holds  a  diplomatic  appmntmem  is 
under  these  peculiar  circumstances;  We  i»e 
strangely,  not  to  say  disgracefully,  situateii^ 
truly,  if  an  American  dipUmtate  is  to  ex|tfes^iiis 
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wheiiithqr  iiappen  to  be  adverse  ^  to  the  9]rst^ 
dnd'  actibn  of  his  own  ^Ternmeiit !  '  I  woiiJ^ 
pcea^Uj  join  in  condemning  the  Amevican 
agent  who  should  voltuiteer  to  unite  against,  qr 
frediy  to  give  his  opinions^  even  in  societyj 
against  the  political  system  of  the  country  to 
which  he  is  accredited.  Discretion  and  delicacy 
both  tell  him  to  use  a  proper  reserve  on  a  pdht 
that  is  of  so  much  importance  to  others,  while  it 
is. no  affair  of  his,  and  by  meddling  with  which 
be  may  possibly  derange  high  interests  that  are 
entrusted  to  his  especial  keeping  and  care.  AU 
this  is  very  apparent,  and  quite  beyond  discus- 
sion.  Still  circumstances  may  arise,  provoca* 
ticms  may  be  given,  which  will  amply  justify 
such  a  man  in  presenting  the  most  unqualified 
statements  in  favour  of  the  principles  he  is  sup- 
posed to  represent.  Like  every  other  account^ 
able  being,  when  called  to  speak  at  all,  he  is 
bound  to  speak  the  truth.  But,  admitting  in 
the  fullest  esLtent  the  obligations  and  duties  of 
the  di{domatic  man  towards  the  country  to 
which  he  is  sent,  is  there  nothing  due  to  that 
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firom  which  he  comes  ?  Is  he  to  be  justified  in 
discrediting  the  principles,  denying  the  fietcts, 
or  mystifying  the  results  of  his  own  system,  in 
order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  those  with 
whom  he  treats  ?  Are  rights  thus  to  be  pur- 
chased by  concessions  so  unworthy  and  base  ?  I 
will  not  believe  that  we  have  yet  reached  the 
d^raded  state  that  renders  a  policy  so  ques- 
tionable, or  a  course  so  mean,  at  all  necessary. 
It  really  appears  to  me,  that  the  conduct  of  an 
American  minister  on  all  these  points  ought  to 
be  governed  by  a  very  simple  rule.  He  should 
in  effect  tell  the  other  party,  '*  Gentlemen,  I 
wish  to  maintain  a  rigid  neutrality,  as  is  due  to 
you ;  but  I  trust  you  will^  manifest  towards  me 
the  same  respect  and  delicacy,  if  not  on  my  own 
account,  at  least  on  account  of  the  country  I 
represent.  If  you  drag  me  into  the  affair  in 
any  way,  I  give  you  notice  that  you  may  expect 
great  frankness  on  mj  part,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth."  Such  a  man  would  not  only  get  a  treaty 
of  indemnity,  but  he  would  be  very  apt  to  get 
the  nianey  into  the  bargain. 

The  practice  of  naming  attaches  to  our  lega- 
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tions  leads  to  great  abuses  of  this  nature.  In 
the  first  place  the  Constitution  is  violated ;  for, 
without  a  law  of  Congress  to  that  effect,  (and  I 
believe  none  exists,)  not  even  the  President  has 
a  right  to  name  one,  without  the  approval  of 
the  Senate.  In  no  case  can  a  minister  appoint 
one  legally,  for  the  Constitution  gives  him  under 
no  circumstances  any  such  authority ;  and  our 
system  does  not  admit  of  the  constructive  au- 
thority that  is  used  under  other  governments, 
unless  it  can  be  directly  referred  to  an  expressly 
delegated  power.  Now  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment to  office  u  expressly  delegated ;  but  it  is 
to  another,  or  rather  to  another  through  Con- 
gress, should  Congress  choose  to  interfere.  This 
difficulty  is  got  over  by  saying  an  attacH  is  not 
an  officer.  If  not  an  officer  of  the  government, 
he  is  nothing.  He  is,  at  all  events,  deemed  to 
be  an  officer  of  the  government  in  foreign  coun- 
tries^ and  enjoys  immunities  as  such.  Besides, 
it  is  a  dangerous  precedent  to  name  to  any 
situation  under  a  pretence  like  this,  as  the  prac- 
tice may  become  gradually  enlarged.  But  I  care 
nothing  as  to  the  legality  of  the  common  ap- 
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pointments  of  this  nature,  the  quedticm'  bdmg  as 
to  the  tone  of  the  nominees.  You  may  be  as^ 
sured  that  I  shall  send  you  no  idle  gossip ;  but 
there  is  more  importance  connected  with  these 
things  than  70U  may  be  disposed  at  first  to 
imagine.  Here,  these  young  men  are  beUered 
to  represent  the  state  of  feeling  at  home,  and 
are  listened  to  with  more  respect  than  they 
would  be  as  simple  travellers.  It  would  be  fkr 
better  not  to  appoint  them  at  all ;  but,  if  this  is 
an  indulgence  that  it  would  be  ungracious  to 
withhold,  they  should  at  least  be  made  to  enter 
into  engagements  not  to  deride  the  institutiam 
they  are  thought  to  represent;  for,  to  say  no- 
thing of  principle,  such  a  course  can  only  re-act;, 
by  discrediting  the  national  character. 

In  writing  you  these  opinions,  I  wish  not  to 
do  injustice  to  my  own  sagacity.  I  have  not 
the  smallest  expectation,  were  they  laid  to-mor-^ 
row  before  that  portion  of  the  American  public 
which  comprises  the  reading  classes,  that  either 
these  facts  or  these  sentiments  would  produce 
the  least  effect  on  the  indomitable  selfishness,  in 
which  nine  men  in  ten,  or  even  a  much  larger 
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propodrtiOQ^.  are  intrencbecl.  I  am  fully,  aware 
tb9t  €10  iniuch  has  the  Uttle  national  pride,  and 
national  character  created,  by  the  war  of  1812 
degenerated^  that  more  of  this  class  will  forgive 
the  .ti:eason  to  the  institutionsi  on  account  of 
tbeir  hatred  of  the  rights  of  the  mass,  than  will 
feel  that  the  republic  is  degraded  by  the  course 
and,  practices  of  which  I  complain.  I  know  no 
country  that  has  retrc^raded  in  opinion  so  much 
as  our  owui  within  the  last  five  years.  It 
appears  to  me  to  go  back,  as  others  advance. 
Xiet  me  not,  therefore,  be  understood  as  expect- 
ing any  immediate  results,  were  it  in  my  power 
to  bring  these  matters  promptly  and  prominent-* 
ly  before  the  nation.  I  fuUy  know  I  should  not 
be  heard,  were  the  attempt  made ;  for  nothing 
is  more  dull  than  the  ear  of  him  who  believes 
Umself  already  in  possession  of  all  the  know- 
ledge and  virtue  of  his  age,  and  peculiarly  en* 
titled,  in  right  of  his  possessions,  to  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  human  affairs.  The  most  that  I 
should  expect  firom  them,  were  all  the  facts 
published  to-morrow,  would  be  the  secret  aasent 
of  the  wise  and  good,  the  expressed  oensure  of 
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the  vapid  and  ignorant  (a  pretty  numerous  dan 
by  the  way),  the  surprise  of  the  mercenary  and 
the  demagogae,  and  the  secret  satisfaction  of  the 
few  who  will  come  after  me^  and  who  may  feel 
an  interest  in  my  conduct  or  my  name.  I  have 
openly  predicted  bad  consequences,  in  a  political 
light,  from  the  compliance  of  our  agents  here, 
and  we  shall  yet  see  how  £Eur  this  prediction  may 
prove  true.* 

*  Has  it  not?  Have  we  not  been  treated  by  France,  in  the 
affiur  of  tbe  treaty,  in  a  manner  she  would  not  have  treated  any 
second-rate  power  of  Europe? 
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Dear 


The  season  is  giving  warning  for  all  intruders 
to  begin  to  think  of  quitting  the  cantons.  We 
have  not  been  driven  to  fires,  as  in  1828,  for 
V6vey  is  not  Berne;  but  the  evenings  are 
banning  to  be  cool,  and  a  dash  of  rain,  with 
a  foaming  lake,  are  taken  to  be  symptoms,  here, 
as  strong  as  a  frost  would  be  there.  Speaking  of 
Berne,  a  little  occurrence  has  just  recalled  the 
Burgerschaft,  which,  shorn  of  its  glory  as  it  is, 
had  some  most  praiseworthy  regulations.  Dur- 
ing our  residence  near  that  place,  I  hired  a 


Jkmcis,  as  a  Soolmnt  dmchaifpbg  <lie  mao^  at 
a  matter  of  course,  on  our  depaftore  to  Ualji 
Yasterday  I  got  a  doleful  letter  from  this  poor 
fellow;  iaformii^  me,  among  a  aeries  of  ofebcr 
cakmitieB,  that  he  had  had  the  misfiortuae  io 
lose  his  Hvretf  and  b^^g  I  would  send  faioi 
such  testimonials  of  character,  as  it  m^ht  »tit 
my  sense  of  justice  to  bestow.  It  will  be  ne* 
cessary  to  explain  a  little,  in  order  that  yoa 
may  know  what  this  livret  is. 

The  commune,  or  district,  issues  to  the 
domestics,  a  small  certified  blank  book  (livytt)^ 
io  which  all  the  evidences  of  character  are  to^  be 
entered.  The  guides  have  the  same,  and  in 
many  instances,  I  believe,  they  are  rendered 
necessary  by  law.  The  free-trade  sjrstem,  I 
very  well  know,  would  play  the  deuce  with 
these  r^ulations;  but  capital  regulations  they 
are,  and  I  make  no  doubt,  that  the  estdldishad 
fidelity  of  the  Swiss,  as  domestics,  is  in  soma 
measure  owing  to  this  excellent  arrangement. 
If  men  and  women  were  bom  servants,  it  m%ht 
a  little  infringe  on  their  natural  rights,  to  h$ 
sure ;  but  as  even  a  vcm  Brlaoh  or  aide  Booe? 
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stettai  would  have  to  respect  tbe  regulftiim, 
wtee  tkQT  to  data  a  VLwery,  I  see  bo  harih  in  a 
inv^/.  Nmr ,  bj  means  of  this  litUe  hook,  every 
BMsnent  c^  a  domestic's  time  might  be  accounted 
for,  he  being  obliged  to  explain  what  he  was 
idbout  in  the  interregnums.  All  this,  to  be  suref, 
aaight  be  done  by  detached  certificates,  but 
neither  so  neatly,  nor  so  accurately ;  for  a  man 
would  pretend,  at  need,  that  he  had  lost  a  single 
certificate^  oftener  than  he  would  pretend  that 
he '  had  lost  those  he  really  had,  or  in  other 
words,  his  book.  Besides,  the  commUne  gives 
Sonne  relief,  I  believe,  when  such  a  calamity  can 
be  |>roved,  as  proved  it  probably  might  be.  la 
additibn,  the  authorities  will  not  issue  a  iipril 
to  any  but  those  who  are  believed  to  be  trust-^ 
worthy.  Of  course  I  sent  the  man  a  character, 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  for  he  had  conducted 
himself  perfectly  well  during  the  short  time  he 
was  in  my  service. 

A  regulation  like  this  could  not  exist  in  a 
vtry  lai^e  town,  without  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
certainly;  and  yet  what  is  there  of  more  mo- 
ment to  the  comfort  of  a  population,  than  se- 
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vere  police  r^ulations  on  the  subject  of  ser- 
vants? America  is  almost — perhaps  the  orty 
civilized  country  in  which  the  free*trade  as- 
tern is  fully  carried  out  in  this  particular,  and 
carried  out  it  is  with  a  vengeance.  We  have 
the  let-alone  policy,  in  parts  natutaUbus^  and 
everything  is  truly  let  alone,  but  the  property 
of  the  master.  I  do  not  wish,  howev^,  to 
ascribe  effects  to  wrong  causes.  The  disHke  to 
being  a  servant  in  America,  has  arisen  from  the 
prejudice  created  by  our  having  daves.  The 
negroes  being  of  a  degraded  caste,  by  insensibk 
means  their  idea  is  associated  with  service ;  and 
the  whites  shrink  from  the  conditicm.  This 
fact  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  circumstanoe 
that  he  who  will  respectfully  and  honestly  do 
your  bidding  in  the  field — ^be  a  farm-servant,  in 
fact — will  not  be  your  domestic  servant.  There 
is  no  particular  dislike  in  our  people  to  obey, 
and  to  be  respectful  and  attentive  to  their  duties, 
as  journeymen,  farm-labourers,  day4abourers, 
seamen,  soldiers,  or  anything  else,  domestic  ser- 
vants excepted,  which  is  just  the  duties  they 
have  been   accustomed  to   see  dischai^ed  by 
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blacks  and  slaves*  This  prejudice  is  fast  weak- 
ening, whites  taking  service  more  readily  than 
foycmerly,  and  it  is  found  that>  with  proper  train- 
ing, they  make  capital  domestics,  and  are  very 
faithfuL  In  time  the  prejudice  will  disappear, 
and  men  will  come  to  see  it  is  more  creditable 
to  be  trusted  about  the  person  and  house,  than 
to  be  turned  into  the  fields. 

It  is  just  as  difficult  to  give  a  minute  account 
of  the  governments  of  the  different  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  as  it  is  to  give  an  account  of  the 

diflferent  state  governments  of  America.  Each 
differs,  in  some  respect,  from  all  the  others ; 
and  there  are  so  many  of  them  in  both  cases,  as 
to  make  it  a  subject  proper  only  for  regular 
treatises.  I  shall  therefore  confine  the  remarks 
I  have  to  make  on  this  subject  to  a  few  general 
facts* 

Previously  to  the  recent  changes  there  were 
twenty-two  cantons ;  a  number  that  the  recent 
secession  of  Neufchltel  has  reduced  to  twenty- 
one.*    Until  the  French  revolution,  the  number 

*  Berne,  Soleure,  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Schweitz,  Unterwalden,  Uri, 
Olarus,  Tessino,  Vabus,  Vaud^  Geneva,  Basle,  Schaff hausen,  Ar« 

N  2 
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itw  nofc  80  gnoat,  maaj  of  t^  preff ntt  caotcwi 
being  then  associated  less  .  iatimately  iyit|^  th$ 
oonfederation^  as  a//ie^^  and  some  of  .tb^im  be- 
ing hdd  as  political  dep^dants,  hj  those  that 
were  cantons.  Thus  Vaud  and  Argovie  wer? 
both  provinces,  owned  and  ruled  by  B^ne. 

The  system  is  that  of  a  confederation,  wiAdh 
leaves  each  of  its  members  to  do  pretty  much  as 
it  pleases,  in  regard  to  its  internal  affairs.  TJwe 
central  government  is  conducted  by  a  D^et^  vevy 
much  as  our  affairs  were  formerly  managed,  by 
the  old  Con^ss.  In  this  Diet,  each .  cantfop 
has  one  vote.  The  executive  power,  such  as  it 
is,  is  wielded  by  a  committee  or  counciL  Its 
duties  do  not  extend  much  beyond  being  the 
organ  of  communication  between  the  Diet  and 
the  Cantons,  the  care  of  the  treasury  (no 
great  matter)^  and  the  reception  of,  and  the 
treating  with,  foreign  ministers.  The  latter 
duty,  however,  and  indeed  all  other  acts,  are 
subject  to  a  revision  by  the  Diet. 

Although  the  cantons  themselves  are  only 

govie,  Thoturgovie,  Zug,  Fribourg,  St.  Gall,  Appeniell,  an4  the 
Orisons.  They  are  named  here  without  reference  to  their  rank 
or  antiquity. 
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kila#h  to  the  confederation  ad  they  are  enroll* 
ed  on  its  list,  many  of  them  are  subdivided 
into  local  governments  that  are  perfectly  in- 
dependent of  each  other.  Thus  there  are  two 
Unterwaldens  in  fact,  though  only  one  in  the 
Diet;  two  Appenzells,  also;  and  I  may  add, 
half  a  dozen  Orisons  and  Valais.  In  other 
words,  the  two  Unterwaldens  are  absolutely 
independent  of  each  other,  except  as  they  are 
connected  through  the  confederation,  though 
they  unite  to  choose  common  del^ates  to  the 
IMet,  in  which  they  are  known  as  only  one 
canton,  and  possess  but  one  vote.'  The  same  is 
true  of  Appenzell,  and  will  soon,  most  probably, 
be  tnie  of  Schweitz  and  Basle;  in  both  of  which 
there  are,  at  this  moment,  serious  dissensions 
that  are  likely  to  lead  to  internal  separations."^ 
The  Orisons  is  more  of  a  consolidated  canton 
than  these  examples,  but  it  is  subdivided  into 
leagues^  which  have  a  good  many  strong  fea- 
tures of  independence.  The  same  is  tnie  of 
Valais,  where  the  subdivisions  are  termed  di* 

*  Basle  is  now  divided  into  what  are  called  '<  Basle  town  " 
and  ''Basle  country;''  or  the  city  population  and  the  rural.  Be- 
fore the  late  changes,  the  former  ruled  the  latter. 
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ziins.  The  Diet  does  little  beyond  cxintroBing 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  repn^ic.  It  midces 
peace  and  war^  receives  ambassadors,  forms 
treaties,  and  enters  into  aiBiances.  It  can  onlf 
raise  armies,  however,  by  calling  on  the  cantons 
for  their  prescribed  contingents.  H^e  same  is 
tme  as  respects  taxes.  This,  you  w31  perceive, 
is  very  much  like  our  own  rejected  confedera- 
tion, and  has  most  of  its  evils ;  though  extemd 
pressure,  and  a  trifling  commerce,  render  them 
less  here  than  they  were  in  America.  I  believe 
the  confederation  has  some  control  over  the 
public  mails,  though  I  think  this  is  done,  id£K>, 
through  the  cantons.  The  Diet  neither  coins 
money,  nor  establishes  any  courts,  beyond  its 
own  power  to  decide  certain  matters  that  may 
arise  between  the  cantons  themselves*  In  shorti 
the  government  is  a  very  loose  one,  and  it  could 
not  hold  t(^ther  in  a  crisis,  vrere  it  not  for  th^ 
jealousy  of  its  neighbours. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  there  fexisCft  a 
strong  desire  among  the  intelligent  to  mod^ 
this  system.  Consolidation,  as  you  know  firom 
my  letters,  is  wished  by  no  one,  for  the  gteit 
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diSareoce  between  the  town  and  the  nxral  popii- 
Igtiiwft  causes  both  to  wish  to  remain  independ*- 
entf  Three  langnages  are  spoken  in  Switzer- 
lasd^  without  induding  the  Rhetiad,  or  any  of 
the  numerous  patois.  All  the  north  is  German. 
Geneva,  Vaud,  and  Valais  are  French,  as  are. 
pacts  of  Berne ;  while  Tessino,  lying  altogether 
south  of  the  Alps,  is  Italian.  I  have  been  told, 
that  the  states  which  treat  with  Switzerland 
&c .  mercenaries,  condition  that  none  of  them 
shall  be  raised  in  Tessino.  But  the  practice  of 
treating  for  mercenaries  is  likely  to  be  disconti- 
nued altogether,  though  the  republic  has  lately 
dop/Q  something  in  this  way  for  the  Pope.  The 
objection  is  to  the  Italian  character,  which  is 
thought  to  be  l^ss  constant  than  that  of  the  real 

Swiss. 

.  Men,  and  especially  men  of  narrow  habits  and 
secluded  lives,  part  reluctantly  with  authority. 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  fact,  that 
a  common  currency,  common  post-offices,  com- 
mon ciistom-houses,  if  there  are  to  be  any  at  all, 
and  various  other  similar  changes,  would  be  a 
great  improvement  on  the  present  system  of 
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SwitaeclMd«  Bat  a  few  vvbo.  oeolnl .opkiMiiliQ 
the  sBAaU  caotonflf,  and  who  would  .Imq  aafehonfy 
bjr  the  mcasiire,  oppose  the  obaB^  Tho  >eiiliie 
territory  of  the  republic  ia  not  asgroat^Asthatrof 
Pennsy Ivania^  nor  is  the  entire  pq^nlaisen  imcfa 
greater  than  that  of  the  same  state.  It  is  ihale- 
rially  less  than  the  population  of  New  York. 
On  the  subject  of  their  numbers,  there  eddsts  a 
singukr,  and  to  me  an  inexpUcaUe,  sensitive- 
ness. It  is  not  possible  to  come  at  the  predse 
population  of  Switzerland.  That  giren  iiithe 
tables  of  the  contingents  is  thought  to  be  e:n^ 
gerated,  though  one  does  not  very  well  undeiv- 
stand  the  motive.  I  presume  the  entire  popur 
lation  of  the  country  is  somewhere  between 
1,500,000,  and  1,900,000.  Some  pretend,  how- 
ever, there  are  2,000,000.  Admitting  the  lat- 
ter number,  you  will  perceive  that  the  single 
state  of  New  York  considerably  surpasses  iU* 

*  The  population  of  New  York,  to-day,  is  about  3^2009000,  or  B^ 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Scotland ;  and  superior  to  that  of  Ha- 
nover, or  Wurtemberg^  or  Denmark,  or  Saxony,  all  of  which  are 
kingdoms.  The  increase  of  popuktion  in  the  United  States,  at  pre* 
sent,  the  immigration  included,  is  not  iar  from  500,000  souls  annu- 
ally, which  is  equal  to  the  addition  of  an  average  state  each  year ! 
The  western  specolations  find  their  solution  in  this  fact. 


ilIoM'tl|aD'one^ird<)f'«he^  entire  fki^Mioti  of 
^^Smtfescitoid  is  ^obabty  in  the  single  cinrtoii  ef 
JSttne^  as  one^seventh  of  that  of  the  ITnited 
\8tafyh  is  in  New  York.  The  proportibn  bt- 
tmsn.siiv&ce  and  inhabitants  is  not  very  differ- 
ent between  New  England  and  Swit2;erlandV  If 
Maine  be  excluded.  Parts  of  the  cantons  ar& 
>cmw^d  with  people,  as  Zurich  for  instance, 
while  a  large  part  is  uninhabitable  rocks  ^stnd 
ioe» 

:  The  Swiss  have  most  of  the  physical  peculkih 
titles  4)f  the  different  nations  that  surround 
tbeni*  The  German  part  of  the  population, 
hoiwever,  are,  on  the  whole,  both  larger  and 
better4ooking  than  the  true  Germans.  All  the 
mountaineers  are  fresher  and  have  clearer  com- 
plexions than  those  in  the  lower  portions  of  the 
country,  but  the  difference  in  size  is  not  very 
apparent.  Nowhere  is  there  such  a  population 
as  in  our  south*westem  states;  indeed,  I  ques- 
tion if  large  men  are  as  common  in  any  other 
country.  Scotland,  however,  may  possibly  form 
an  exception. 
The  women  of  Switzerland  are  better^looking 

N  5 
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than  those  of  Ftaaod  or  QtxmaBy,  bat  beattty ^ 
or  even  extreme  prettiness,  is  rorev  lights 
flexible,  graoeAil  forms  are  ^t^  nnoovimiiii*. 
Lai^haads  and  feet  are  met  with  ererj  wher^ 
those  of  our  women  being,  miracidoas  moopir 
parisoD.  But  the  same  thing  is^  true  neady  all 
over  the  north  of  Europe.  Even  our  men-^ 
meanii^  the  gentlemoi — I  think,  might  be  re- 
marked for  the  same  peculiarities  in  this  part  of 
the  world*  The  English  have  some  absurd  w^ 
tions  on  this  subject,  and  I  have  cR/ea  enjoyed  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  bringing  my  own  dexno^ 
cratic  paws  and  hoofe  ^no  prodigies  ad  home)  in 
contrast  with  their  aristocratic  members.  0£ 
course,  the  climate  has  great  inlSuence  on  all 
these  things* 

I  scarcely  think  the  Swiss  women  of  the 
mountains  entitled  to  their  repoftation  ibr 
beauty.  If  strength,  proportions  on  a  scale 
that  is  scarcely  feminine,  symmetry  that  is 
more  anatomically  than  poetically  perfect,  enter 
into  the  estimate,  one  certainly  sees  in  some 
of  the  cantons,  female  peasants  who  may  be 
called  fine  women*     I  remember,  in  18£8,  to 
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hilre  met  ime  of  these  in  the  Grisons,  near  the 
uppcflr  end  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.     This 
wofiian  had  a  fonn,  carriage,  and  proportions 
iMt  W6uld  have  made  a  magnificent  duchess 
inf^a  coronation  procession ;  but  the  &Ge,  though 
fhesb  and  fair,  did  not  correspond  with  the  fi^ 
gore.    The  women  of  our  own  mountains  excel 
them  iaitogether,  being  a  more  true  medium 
between  strength  and  coarseness.    Even  Mrs. 
Trollope  admits  that   the  American   women 
(p^haps  she  ought  to  have  said  the  girls)  are 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  while  they  are 
the  least  interesting.    Mrs.  Trollope  has  written 
a  vast  deal  of  nonsense,  putting  cockneyisms 
into  the  mouths  of  Americans,  and  calling  them 
Americanisms,  but  she  has  also  written  a  good 
many  truths.    I  will  not  go  as  fisu:  as  to  say 
she  was  right  in  the  latter  part  of  this  chaige; 
but  if  our  girls  would  cultivate  neater  and  more 
elegant  forms  of  expression;   equaUy  avoiding 
vulgar  oh's  and  ah's !  and  set  phrases ;  be  more 
careful  not  to  drawl;   and  not  to  open  the 
mouth,  so  as  to  call  ^'  hot,"  ^^  haut ; ''  giggle  less ; 
speak  lower;   have  more  calmness  and  more 
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4iguty  of  nanMr,  and  tkink  instead  of  fud- 
sating tr-^I  would  put  thenx»  for  aU  in  all»  against 
any  women  in  the  world.  They  lose  half  of 
these  defects  when  they  marry,  as  it  b;  bat 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon  would  come  to  t)ur 
ears  with  a  diminished  effect,  were  it  commu- 
nicated through  the  medium  of  any  otiier  than 
a  neat  enunciation.  The  great  destderatom  in 
female  education,  at  home,  is  to  impart  a  graoe- 
ful,  quiet,  lady-like  manner  of  speaking. 

Were  it  not  for  precisely  this  place,  V^vey,  I 
should  add,  that  the  women  of  America  ^peak 
their  language  worse  than  the  women  of  any 
other  country  I  ever  was  in.  We  all  know, 
that  a  calm,  even,  unemphatic  mode  of  speak- 
ing, is  almost  a  test  of  high-breeding ;  that  a 
dear  enunciation  is,  in  short,  an  indispensaUe 
requisite,  for  either  a  gentleman  or  a  lady. 
One  may  be  a  fool,  and  utter  nonsense  grace- 
fully ;  but  aphorisms  lose  their  force  when  con- 
veyed in  a  vulgar  intonation.  As  a  nation,  I 
repeat,  there  is  more  of  this  &ult  ia  America, 
perhaps,  than  among  an  equal  portion  of  edu- 
cated people  anywhere  else.    Contrary  to  the 
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geveinl  rale  too/  the  *  men '  of  America  speak 
better  than  the  women;  though  the  men,  as  a 
dassy  speak  badly.  The  peculiar  dialect  of 
New  England,  which  prevails  so  much  all-ori^ 
the  country,  is  derived  from  a  provincial  mode 
of  speaking  in  England  which  is  just  the 
meanest  in  the  whole  island;  and  though  it  is 
far  more  intelligible,  and  infinitely  better  gram- 
mar is  used  with  us,  than  in  the  place  whence 
the  patm  came,  I  think  we  have  gained  little 
on  the  score  of  elegance.  I  once  met  in  Eng« 
land  a  distinguished  man,  who  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  commoners  of  his  county,  and  he  had 
hardly  opened  his  mouth  before  I  was  struck 
with  this  peculiarity.  On  inquiry,  I  learned 
that  he  came  from  the  West  of  England.  It  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  with  bad 
grammar,  and  an  improper  use  of  words  as 
relates  to  their  significations,  among  the  high- 
est classes  in  England,  though  I  think  not  as 
often  as  in  America,  but  it  is  rare,  indeed,  that 
a  gentleman  or  a  lady  does  not  express  himself 
or  herself,  so  far  as  utterance,  delivery,  and  in- 
tonation go,  as  a  gentleman  and  lady  should. 


/    I 
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Tto  fault  in  America  airisey  fiom  t%e  habits  b£ 
drawling,  aod  of  opening  the  mouth  t#o  wide;. 
Any  one  knows  that,  if  he  open  the  stop  of  ms 
organ,  and  keep  blowing  the  bellows,  he  wfll 
make  anything  but  music.  We  have  some  e&«>' 
traordinary  words  too :  who,  but  a  PhiladeK 
phian,  for  instance,  would  think  of  callmg  his 
mother  a  mare  ? 

But  I  am  digressing ;  the  peculiar  numner  of 
speaking  which  prevails  at  V6vey  having  led 
me  from  the  main  subject.     These  peojde  dinso* ' 
lutely  sing,  in  their  ordinary  conversation^  more 
especially  the  women.    In  the  simple  expresaatm 
of  ^^  Ban  Jour,  madame^  each  alternate  syilaUe 
is  uttered  on  an  octave  higher  than  the  preced** 
ing.     This  is  not  a  patois  at  all,  but  merely  a 
vicious  and  ungraceful  mode  of  utterance*     It 
prevails  more  among  the  women  than  among 
the  men ;   and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  more 
among  the  women  of  the  inferior,  than  among 
those  of  the  superior  classes.     Still  it  is  more  or 
less  general.   To  ears  that  are  accustomed  to  the 
evCT,  unemphatic,  gracefulenunoisition  of  Paris, 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  tp  you,  in  woids,  the 
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liidierottg!  effect  ii  prodaces^^  We  have  fire* 
quitfiitly^  been  compelled  to  turn  avnj,  in  the 
sbops^  to  avoid  downright  laughter. 

•Tfaevd  exists  the  same  sensitiveniess,  on  the 
sulgeot  of  the  modes  of  speech,  between  the 
Fiench  Swiss  avd  their  French  neighbours,  as 
is. to  be'fcHind  between  us  and  the  Englkh. 
Many  intelligent  men  here  have  laboured  to 
ccd[)viBce  me  that  the  Genevese,  in  particular, 
speak  purer  French  than  even  the  Parisians.  I 
dare  say  a  part  of  this  pretension  may  be  true, 
for  a  great  people  take  great  liberties  with 
everything ;  but  if  America,  with  her  fifteen 
millions,  finds  it  difficult  to  maintain  herself  in 
such  matters,  even  when  in  the  right,  against 
the  influenoe  of  England,  what  can  little  Ge- 
neva look  for,  in  such  a  dispute  with  France, 
but  to  be  put  down  by  sheer  volubility.  She 
wiU  be  out-talked  as  a  matter  of  course,  clever 
as  her  citizens  are. 

On  the  subject  of  the  prevalent  opinion  of 

Swiss  cupidity,  I  have  very  little  to  say :  the 

practice  of  taking  service  as  mercenaries  in 

'  other  countries,  has  probably  given  rise  to  the 
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chai^.  As  is  usually  the  case  in  countries 
where  the  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  are 
not  easy,  the  Swiss  strike  me  as  being  more  in- 
fluenced by  money  than  most  of  their  neigh- 
bours, though  scarcely  more  so  than  the  com- 
mon classes  of  France.  To  a  man  who  gains 
but  twenty  in  a  day,  a  sous  is  of  more  account 
than  to  him  who  gains  forty.  I  presume  this  is 
the  whole  amount  of  the  matter.  I  shall  nbt 
deny,  however,  that  the  honorarium  was  usually 
more  in  view,  in  a  transaction  with  a  Swfes, 
than  in  a  transaction  with  a  Frenchman,  thppgh 
I  think  the  first  the  most  to  be  depeitded  on. 
Notwithstanding  one  or  two  instances  of  ro- 
guery that  I  have  encountered,  I  would  as<  sodli 
depend  on  a  Swiss,  a  clear  bargain  having  b^n 
made,  as  on  any  other  man  I  know. 


,1 ,. 
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Q^partuM  from  Vfevey. — ^Passs^e  down  the  Lake. — ^Arrival  at 
Geneva. — Purchase  of  Jewellery. — Leave  Geneva. — ^Ascent  of 
the  Jura. — ^Alpine  Views. — Rudeness  at  the  Custom-house.  — 
.  JSmuggliag.^-A  Smuggler  detected. — ^The  second  Custom- 
house.— ^Final  View  of  Mont  Bianc. — Re-enter  France. — Our 
luck  at  the  Post-house  in  D61e. — ^A  Scotch  Traveller .-^Na- 
tioQidity  of  the  Scotch.— Road  towards  Troyes. — Source  of  the 
Seine. 

Dear , 


Notwithstanding  all  the  poetry  of  our  situa- 
tion, we  found  some  of  the  ills'  of  life  in  it.  A 
few  light  cases  of  fevet  had  occurred  among  us^ 
which  gave  reason  to  distrust  the  lake-shore  at 
this  late  season,  and  preparations  were  accord- 
ingly made  to  depart.  Watching  an  opportu- 
nity, the  skiff  of  honest  Jean  was  loaded  with 
us  and  our  effects  to  the  water's  edge,  and  we 
embarked  in  the  Leman,  as  she  lay-to,  in  one 
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of  her  dailj  trips,  faiddiDg  a  fiaal  adiea  to* 
V^ej,  after  a  residence  of  about  five  weeks. 

The  passage  down  the  lake  was  pleasant^  and 
onr  eyes  rested  on  the  different  obyects  with  me^ 
lancholy  interest,  for  we  knew  not  that  theje 
would  ever  be  again  looked  upon  I^  any  among 
us.  It  is  an  exquisite  lake,  and  it  git>w&  on  us 
in  beauty  each  time  that  we  look  at  it,  the 
surest  sign  of  perfection.  We  reached  Geneva 
early,  and  took  lodgings  at  PEcu^  in  season  for 
the  ladies  to  make  some  purchases.  The  jewel* 
Isry  of  this  town  is  usually  too  tempting  to  be 
resisted  by  female  self-denial,  and  when  we  met 
at  dinner,  we  had  a  course  of  ear-rings, 
and  bracelets  served  up,  by  a  succession 
shopmen^  who  understand,  as  it  were  by  iht' 
stinct,  the  caprices  of  the  danghtem  of  £v^. 
One  (tf  the  party  had  taken  a  fanoy  to  a  pair  o£ 
unfinished  bracelets,  and-  had  expressed  her  w- 
grets  that  she  could  not  carry  them  witi^  her** 
"Madame  goes  to  Paris?"  ^Yes."  "If  she? 
will  leave  her  address,  they  sfhatt  he  sent  to  her 
in  a  month.'!'  As  we  were  strangers  hi  finmoei 
and  the  regulation  whkfa  furevented  travtttem 
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fbom  baying  aitides  of  tihJs  sort  for  their  per^ 
sonal/use)  however  necessary^  has  always  ap**' 
Ifioaved'to  me  inhosq^Me^  I  told  the  man  that 
if 'deUtered  in  Paris,  they  should  be  received, 
apd' paid  for.  The  bargain  was  made,  and  the 
jewds  have  already  reached  us.  Of  course  I 
hanreaabed  BO  questions,  and  am  ignorant  whe* 
tli^  they  came  by  a  balloon,  in  the  luggage  of 
«[ir«mbassador>  or  by  the  means  of  a  dog^ 

The  uext  day  it  rained  tremendously;  but 
hltviDg  ordered  horses,  we  left  Greneva  in  the 
afteraocn,  taking  the  road  to  Femey.  Not  an 
ittdtvidoal  of  the  whole  party  had  any  desire  to 
visit  the  chateau,  however,  and  we  drove  through 
the  place  on  a  gallop.  We  took  French  post* 
horses  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura,  where  we  found 
tbef  ifirst  post-house,  and  b<^n  to  dimb  the 
mountains.  Our  party  made  a  droll  appearance 
just  at'tiiat  moment.  The  rain  was  fidling  in 
torrents,  and  the  carriage  was  dragging  slonHy 
thMugh  the  mud  up  the  long  winding  ascent. 
Of  course  the  windows  were  shut,  and^  we  were 
^  sort  of  fiill'<lre8s  party  within,  looking  ridicu^ 
lottdy  fine,  and,  frotn  time  to  time^  laughing  at 
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our  sitljr  afppearance«  Efv^rybodf  "wn  m  titu 
veUing  dresses,  jewtelierj  ex)oeptedi  The  isA» 
parchases^  however,  were  all  on  oar  persons,  <for 
we  had  been  told  they  would  oertaiinly  be  seked 
at  the  cttstom-houses,  if  left  in  their  boxes  in  thb 
trunks.  The  douankrs  could  tell  a  recent  pur* 
chase  by  instinct.  Accordingly,  all  our  fingers 
were  brilliant  with  rings,  brows  glittered  with 
ferroniires,  ear-rings  of  the  newest  mode  were 
shining  beneath  travelling  caps  and  hats,  and 
chains  abounded.  I  could  not  persuade  myB^ 
that  this  masquerade  would  succeed,  but  pre- 
dicted a  failure.  It  really  appeared  to  me  that 
so  shallow  a  distinction  could  avail  nothing 
against  harpies  who  denied  the  right  of  strangers 
to  pass  through  their  country  with  a  few  pur- 
chases of  this  nature,  that  had  been  dearfy 
made  for  their  own  use.  But,  while  the  sump^ 
tuary  laws  of  the  custom-houses  ore  very  rigid, 
and  set  limits  to  the  wants  of  travellers  without 
remorse,  like  quarantine  regulations,  they  have 
some  rules  that  seem  framed  exfu^ssly  to  defeat 
their  own  ordinances. 

The  road  led  up  the  mou^tiiin,  where  a  view 


that  i»  rnuoh  prafeed  ^tists.  It  is  the  counter^ 
pw*  of  tthafr  which  is  seto  ererywheise,  when 
oile^touefaes  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the-Jur% 
and  £i«t  gets  sight  of  Switzerland  propeKb 
IttQse  views  are  divided  into  that  which  em<i- 
boaees  the  valley  of  the  Aar  aiid  the  Oberland 
rai^;  and  this  which  comprises  the  basin  of  the 
h&msixi^  and  the  mountains  that  surround  it. 
Mont  Blanc»  of  course,  is  included  in  the  oth^* 
On  the  whole,  I  prefer  the  first,  although  the 
Idrt-  is  singularly  beautiful.  We  got  dear  wea* 
tlw  Q€Br  the  summit,  and  stopped  a  few  mip 
ixiftes  to  dissect  the  elements  of  this  scene.  The 
.view  IS  very  lovely,  beyond  a  question ;  but  I 
^nk  it  much  inferior  to  that  which  has  been  so 
often  spoken  of  between  us  above  V^vey,  not- 
withstanding Mont  Blanc  enters  into  this  as  one 
of  its  most  conspicuous  objects.  I  have,  as  yet, 
nowhere  seen  this  mountain  to  so  much  advan- 
ttf^.  In  size,  as  compared  with  the  peaks 
around  it,  it  is  a  haystack  among  hay-cod^, 
with  the  advantage  of  being  a^pile  of  shimog 
ice,  or  frozen  snow,  while  Werything  else  n^tr 
it  4s  granite.    By  inauteting  this  mountain,  and 
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studyiog  it  by  itself,  one  feels  its  mikl  siiblknitf  ^ 
but  stiU,  as  a  whde,  I  give  the  preference 
greatly  to  the  other  view.  From  this  pomt  the 
lake  is  too  distant,  the  shores  of  Savoy  dirifidle 
iD  the  presence  of  their  mightier  neigUioury  atid 
the  mysterious-looking  Valais,  whidi  in  its  pe* 
culiar  beauty  has  scarcely  a  rival  on  eartti,  is 
entirely  hid  from  sight*  Then  the  lights  asd 
shades  are  nearly  lost  from  the  summit  of  the 
Jura ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  these  lights  and  shactes, 
the  natural  chiaroscuro,  that  finishes  the  {nc- 
ture. 

We  reached  the  first  custom4iouse  a  little  be^ 
fore  sunset ;  but,  as  there  was  a  reasonably  good 
inn  opposite,  I  determined  to  pass  the  night 
there,  in  order  to  be  able  to  defend  my  rights 
against  the  myrmidons  of  the  law  at  leisure, 
should  it  be  necessary.  The  carriage  was  driven 
to  the  door  of  the  custom-house,  and  we  were 
taken  into  separate  rooms  to  be  examined.  As 
for  myself,  I  have  no  reason  to  comjdain  ;  but 
the  ladies  were  indignant  at  being  subjected  to 
a  personal  examination  by  a  female  harpy,  who 
was  equally  without  politeness  and  proprkty. 
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Surely  Fraeoce-^palished^  tefined,  intellectual 
Fvanoen-ncaimot  actually  need  this  violation  of 
deeorunii  not  to  say  of  decency !  Tlub  is  the 
second  time  that  similar  rudeness  has  been  en-» 
CQuntered  by  us,  on  entering  the  country ;  and, 
to  make  the  matter  worse,  females  have  been 
the  sufferers.  I  made  a  pretty  vigorous  remon- 
strance, in  very  animated  French,  and  it  had 
the  effect  of  preventing  a  repetition  of  the  rude- 
ness. The  men  pleaded  their  orders,  and  I 
pleaded  the  rights  of  hospitality  and  propriety, 
as  well  as  a  determination  not  to  submit  to  the 
instdts*  I  would  have  made  a  dStour  of  a  hun- 
dred leagues  to  enter  at  another  point  in  pre- 
ference. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  that  suc- 
ceeded, the  officers  explained  to  me  the  diffi- 
culties they  had  to  contend  with,  which  cer- 
tainly are  not  trifling.  As  to  station,  they  said 
that  made  no  great  diffin^nce,  your  duchess 
being  usually  an  inveterate  smuggler.  Travel- 
lers are  not  content  to  supply  their  own  wants, 
but  they  purchase  for  all  their  friends.  This  I 
knew  to  be  true,  though  not  by  experience,  you 
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will  pennit  me  to  sajr,  the  ambassador's  bags, 
half  the  time,  containing  more  prohibited  ar- 
tides  thap  despatches.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  explanation,  I  did  not  deem  the  case  of  one 
who  bought  only  for  himself  the  less  hard.  It 
is  so  easy  to  conceal  light  articles,  that,  except 
in  instances  where  there  is  reason  for  distrust, 
it  were  better  to  confide  in  character.  If  any- 
thing could  induce  me  to  enter  seriously  into 
the  contraband,  it  would  be  such  treatment 

The  officers  explained  to  me  the  manner  in 
which  smuggling  is  conducted.  The  usual 
mode  is  to  cross  the  fields  in  the  night;  for 
when  two  custom-houses  are  passed,  the  jewel- 
lery may  be  put  in  a  common  trunk,  and  sent 
forward  by  the  diligence,  unless  there  is  some 
particular  grounds  of  suspicion.  They  know 
perfectly  well,  that  bargains  are  constantly  made 
in  Geneva,  to  deliver  purchases  in  Paris ;  but, 
with  all  their  care  and  vigilance,  the  smugglers 
commonly  succeed. 

On  a  recent  occasion,  however,  the  officers 
had  been  more  successful.  A  cart  loaded  with 
split  wood  (larch)  had  boldly  passed  the  door  of 
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the  douane.  The  man  who  drove  it  was  a  pea-* 
sant,  and  altogether  he  appeared  to  be  one 
driving  a  very  common  burthen  to  his  own 
home.  The  cart,  however,  was  stopped  and 
the  wood  unloaded ;  while  reloading,  for  no- 
thing but  wood  was  found,  one  stick  attracted 
attention.  It  was  muddy,  as  if  it  had  fallen 
into  the  road.  The  mud,  however,  had  a  sus- 
picious malice  prepense  air  about  it ;  it  seemed 
as  if  it  were  smeared  on,  and  by  examining  it 
closely,  two  seams  were  discovered,  which  it  had 
been  hoped  the  mud  would  conceal.  The  billet 
had  bqipn  split  in  two,  hollowed,  and  reunited 
by  means  of  pegs.  The  mud  was  to  hide  these 
pegs  and  the  seams,  as  I  have  told  you,  and  in 
the  cavity  were  found  seventy  gold  watches ! 
I  saw  the  billet  of  wood,  and  really  felt  less 
resentment  at  the  old  vigaro  who  had  offended 
us.  The  officers  caught  relenting  in  my  eyes 
and  inquired  what  I  thought  of  it,  and  I  told 
them  that  we  were  not  muddy  logs  of  larch. 

The  next  morning  we  were  off  betimes,  in- 
tending to  push  through  the  mountains  and  the 
custom-houses   that  day.      The  country  was 
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wild  and  £Eir  from  fruitful,  though  there  were 
bits  of  naked  mountain,  through  which  the  road 
wound  in  a  way  to  recall,  on  a  greatly  d&mir 
nished  scale  however,  that  peculiar  charm  of 
the  Apennines.  The  villages  were  dean  but 
dreary,  and  nowhere,  for  leagues,  did  we  see  a 
country  that  was  genial,  or  likely  to  reward 
agriculture.  This  passage  of  the  Jura  is  im« 
measurably  inferior  to  that  by  Salins  and  Neuf- 
chatd.  At  first  I  was  afraid  it  was  my  worn- 
out  feelings  that  produced  the  impression,  but, 
by  close  compariscxDS,  and  by  questioning  my 
companions,  some  of  whom  scarcely  recollected 
the  other  road,  I  feel  certain  that  such  is  the 
fact.  Indeed  it  would  be  like  comparing  a 
finished  painting  to  an  esquisse. 

We  had  not  much  trouble  at  the  second  cus* 
tom-house,  though  the  officers  eyed  our  orna- 
ments with  a  confiscating  rapadty.  For  my 
part  I  took  my  revenge,  by  showing  off  the 
only  ornament  I  had  to  the  utmost^  A- — 
had  made  me  a  present  of  a  sapphirenring,  and 
this  I'  flourished  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  as  it  m^gM 
be  in  open  defiance.    One  feUow  bad  an  «x<^ 
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treme  longing  for  a  pretty  ferronibre,  and  there 
was  a  private  consultation  about  it,  amcmg 
them,  I  believe ; '  but  after  some  detention,  and 
a  pretty  close  examination  of  the  passports, 
we  were  permitted  to  proceed.  If  Fran9ois 
smuggled  nothing,  it  must  have  been  for  want 
of  funds,  for  speculation  is  his  hobbj,  as  well  as 
his  misfortune^  entering  into  every  bone  of  his 
bodyv 

We  were  all  day  busy  in  those  barren,  sterile, 
and  unattractive  mountains — ^thrice  unattractive 
after  the  Grod-like  Alps — and  were  compelled 
to  dip  into  the  night>  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  them.  Once  or  twice  on  looking  back,  we 
saw  the  cold,  chiseled  peak  of  Mont  Blanc, 
peering  over  our  own  nearer  ridges ;  and,  as 
the  weather  was  not  very  clear,  it  looked  dim 
and  spectral,  as  if  sorry  to  lose  us.  It  was 
rather  late,  when  we  reached  a  small  town,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Jura,  and  stopped  for  the  night. 

Thb  was  France  again, — ^France  in  cookery, 

■ 

beds,  tone,  and  thought.  We  bst  the  Swiss 
simplicity  (for  there  is  still  relatively  a  good 
deal  of  it  left),  and  Swiss  directness,  in  polite- 
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nes$,  Jinesse^  and  manner.  We  got  ^^  momkttr 
salt — monsieur  pense — monsieur/era'* — for  "  j«c 
VQulez-vous^  monsieur  ?" 

We  had  no  more  to  do  with  mountains.  Our 
road  next  morning  was  across  a  wide  plain,  and 
we  plunged  at  once  into  the  undeviating  mono* 
tonjr  of  French  agriculture*  A  village  had  been 
burned,  it  was  tboij^ht,  to  excite  political  com- 
motion, and  the  postilions  began  to  manoeuvre 
with  us,  to  curtail  us  of  horse-flesh,  as  the  roa4 
was  full  of  carriages.  It  now  became  a  matter 
of  some  moment  to  push  on,  for  ^^  first,  corner 
first  served,"  is  the  law  of  the  road,  fij  dint  of 
bril^es  and  threats,  we  reached  the  point  wheri^ 
the  two  great  routes  unite  a  little  east  of  Dole, 
before .  a :  train  of  several  carriages,  which  we 
could  see  pushing  for  the  point  of  junction  with 
the  same  object  as  ourselves,  came  up.  No  one 
could  pass  us,  on  the  same  road,  unless  we  stopr 
ped,  and  abandoning  all  idea  of  eating,  we  drove 
up  to  the  post-house  in  Ddle,  and  preferred  our 
<daim.  At  the  next  moment^  four  other  carri^ 
ages  stopped,  also*  But  five  horses  jn^ere  in  %}m 
stable,  and   seventeen    were  needed!      Even 
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these  five  had  just  arrived,  and  were  bating. 
Four  of  them  fell  to  my  share,  and  we  drove 
off  with  many  handsome  expressions  of  regret 
at  being  obliged  to  leave  but  one  for  the  four 
other  carriages*  Your  travelling  is  an  epitome 
of  life,  in  which  the  lucky  look  upon  the  un- 
lucky with  a  supercilious  compassion. 

A  league  or  two  beyond  D61e,  we  met  two 
carriages  coming  the  other  way,  and  exchanged 
horses ;  and  really  I  had  some  such  generous 
feelings  on  the  occasion,  as  those  of  a  rich  man 
who^  hears  that  a  poor  friend  has  found  a  bank- 
note. The  carriage  with  which  we  exchanged 
was  English,  and  it  had  an  earl's  coronet.  The 
pair  within  were  man  and  wife ;  and  some 
fine  children,  with  an  attendant  or  two,  were  in 
the  one  that  followed.  They  were  Scotch  at 
a  glance :  the  master  himself  wearing,  besides 
the  stamp  of  his  nation  on  his  face,  a  bonnet 
with  the  colours  of  his  clan.  There  is  some- 
thing highly  respectable  in  this  Scotch  national- 
ity, and  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  greatly  contri* 
buted  towards  making  the  people  what  they 
are;    If  the  Irish  were  as  true  to  themselves. 
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English  injustice  would  cease  in  a  twdvemontb. 
But,  as  a  whole,  the  Irish  nobles  are  a  band  of 
mercenaries,  of  English  ori^n,  and  they  prefbr 
looking  to  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  to  falling 
back  sternly  on  their  rights,  and  sustaining 
themselves  by  the  proud  recollections  of  their 
forefathers.  Indeed  half  of  them  would  find 
their  fdrefathers  among  the  English  speculators, 
when  they  found  them  at  all.  I  envied  the 
Scotchman  his  cap  and  tartan,  though  I  dare 
say  both  he  and  his  pretty  wife  had  all  the  fine 
feelings  that  such  an  emblem  is  adapted  to  in* 
spire.  Your  earldoms  are  getting  to  be  paltry 
things ;  but  it  is  really  something  to  be  the 
chief  of  a  clan ! 

You  have  travelled  the  road  between  D61e 
and  Dijon  with  me  once,  already,  and  I  shall 
say  no  more  than  that  we  slept  at  the  latter 
town.  The  next  morning,  with  a  view  to  vary 
the  route,  and  to  get  off  the  train  of  cairiages, 
we  took  the  road  towards  Troyes.  Our  two 
objects  were  effected,  for  we  saw  no  more  of 
our  competitors  for  post-^horses,  and  we  found 
ourselves  in   an  entirely  new  country ;   but, 
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parts  of  Champagne  and  the  Ardennes  excepted^ 
a  country  that  proved  to  be  the  most  drearj 
portion  of  France  we  had  yet  been  in.  While 
trotting  along  a  good  road,  through  this  naked, 
stony  region,  we  came  to  a  little  valley  in  which 
there  was  a  village  that  was  almost  as  wild  in 
appearance,  as  one  of  those  on  the  Great  St. 
Bernard.  A  rivulet  flowed  through  the  village, 
and  meandered  by  our  side,  among  the  half 
sterile  meadows.  It  was  positively  the  only 
agreeable  object  that  we  had  seen  for  some 
hours.     Recollecting  the  stream  at  Tuttlingen, 

A desired  me  to  ask  the  postilion,  if  it 

had  a  name.  "  Monsieur,  cette  petite  rivihre  s^ap^ 
pele  la  Seine.''  We  were,  then,  at  the  sources  of 
the  Seine  !  Looking  back,  I  perceived,  by  the 
formation  of  the  land,  that  it  must  take  its  rise 
a  short  distance  beyond  the  village,  among 
some  naked  and  dreary-looking  hills.  A  little 
beyond  these,  again,  the  streams  flow  towards 
the  tributaries  of  the  Rhone,  and  we  were 
consequently  in  the  high  region  where  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean 
divide.     Still  there  were  no  other  signs  of  our 
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being  at  such  an  elevation^  except  in  the  air  of 
sterility  that  reigned  around.  It  really  seemed 
as  if  the  river,  so  notoriously  affluent  in  mud, 
had  taken  down  with  it  all  the  soil. 
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Dear , 

I  HAVE  little  to  say  of  the  next  two  days' 
drive,  except  that  ignorance,  and  the  poetical 
conceptions  of  a  postilion,  led  us  into  the  scrape 
of  passing  a  night  in  just  the  lowest  inn  we  had 
entered  in  Europe.  We  pushed  on  after  dark 
to  reach  this  spot^  and  it  was  too  late  to  pro- 
ceed, as  all  of  the  party  were  excessively  fa- 
tigued. To  be  frank  with  you,  it  was  an  auberge 
aujp  charretiers.  Eating  was  nearly  out  of  the 
question ;  and  yet  I  had  faith  to  the  last,  in  a 
French  bed.  The  experience  of  this  night, 
however,  enables  me  to  say  all  France  does  not 
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repose  on  exceUent  wool  mattresses,  for  we  were 
oMiged  to  put  up  with  a  good  deal  of  straw. 
And  yet  the  people  were  assiduous,  anxious  to 
please,  and  cinl.  The  beds,  moreover,  were 
tidy ;  our  straw  being  dean  straw. 

The  next  night  we  reached  a  small  town, 
where  we  did  much  better.  Stfll  one  can  see 
the  great  improvements  that  travellers  are 
introducing  into  France,  by  comparing  the 
taverns  on  the  better  roads  with  those  on  the 
more  retired  routes.  At  this  place  we  slept 
well,  and  d  la  Franfaise.  If  Sancho  blessed  the 
man  who  invented  sleep  after  a  nap  on  Spanbh 
earth,  what  would  he  have  thought  of  it  aftar 
one  enjoyed  on  a  French  bed ! 

The  drums  beat  through  the  streets  after 
breakfast,  and  the  population  crowded  their 
doors,  listening,  with  manifest  interest,  to  the 
{Hxx^lamation  of  the  crier.  The  price  of  bread 
was  reduced  ;  an  annunciation  of  great  interest 
at  all  times,  in  a  country  where  bread  is  lite^ 
rally  the  staJBT  of  Kfe.  The  advocates  of  free- 
trade  prices  ought  to  be  told  that  France 
would  often  be  convulsed,  litersdly  from  want. 
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if  this  important  interest  were  left  to  the  sole 
management  of  dealers.  A  theory  will  not 
feed  a  starving  multitude,  and  hunger  plays  the 
deuce  with  argument.  In  shorty  free-trade»  as 
its  warmest  votaries  now  carry  out  their  doc- 
trines, approaches  suspiciously  near  a  state  of 
nature :  a  condition  which  might  do  well  enough, 
if  trade  were  a  principal,  instead  of  a  mere  inci- 
dent  of  life.  With  some  men,  however,  it  is  a 
principal — an  all  in  all — ^and  this  is  the  reason 
we  frequendy  find  those  who  are  notoriously 
the  advocates  of  exclusion  and  privileges  in  go- 
vernment, maintaining  the  doctrine,  as  warmly 
as  those  who  carry  their  liberalism,  in  other 
matters,  to  extremes. 

There  was  a  small  picture,  in  the  manner  of 
Watteau,  in  this  inn,  which  the  landlady  told  me 
had  been  bought  at  a  sale  of  the  effects  of  a 
neighbouring  chateau.  It  is  curious  to  discover 
these  relics,  in  the  shape  of  furniture,  pictures, 
porcelain,  &c.,  scattered  all  over  France,  though 
most  of  it  has  found  its  way  to  Paris.  I  of- 
fered to  purchase  the  picture,  but  the  good 
woman  held  it  to  be  above  price. 
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We  left  tins  place  immediatel j  aft^  bieak- 
&8t»  and  soon  quitted  the  great  route  to  strike 
across  the  conntrj.  The  chendns  vkinauxj  or 
eross^roads  of  France^  are  pretty  mudi  is  a 
state  of  nature ;  the  puUic/I  believe,  as  littk 
liking  to  work  them,  as  it  does  at  home*  Pre- 
viondy  to  the  revolution,  all  this  was  done  by 
means  of  the  carvie ;  a  right  which  empowered 
the  seigMur  to  oblige  his  tenants  to  perform  a 
certain  amount  of  labour,  without  distinction, 
on  the  highways  of  his  estate.  Thus,  when- 
ever M*  le  Marquis  felt  disposed  to  visit  the 
chateau,  there  was  a  general  muster,  to  enable 
him  and  his  friends  to  reach  the  house  in  safe- 
ty, and  to  amuse  themselves  during  their  resi- 
dence ;  after  which  the  whole  again  reverted  to 
the  control  of  nature  and  accident*  To  be 
^nk,  one  sometimes  meets  with  by-roads  in 
this  old  country,  which  are  positively  as  bad  as 
the  very  worst  of  our  own,  in  the  newest  settle- 
ments. Last  year  I  actually  travelled  post  for 
twenty  miles  on  one  of  these  trackless  ways^ 

We  were  more  fortunate,  howeiear^  on  the 
present  occasion  ;  the  road  we  took  being  what 
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is  caUed  a  route  dSpartementale,  and  littk^  if  any^ 
inferior  to  the  one  we  had  left.  Our  drive  was 
through  a  slightly  undulating  country  that  was 
prettily  wooded,  and  in  very  good  agriculture. 
In  all  but  the  wheel-track,  the  traveller  gains 
by  quitting  the  great  routes  in  France,  for  no- 
thing can  be  more  fatiguing  to  the  eye  than 
their  straight  undeviating  monotony.  They  are 
worse  than  any  of  our  own  air-line  turnpikes ; 
for  in  America  the  constant  recurrence  of 
small  isolated  bits  of  wood  greatly  relieves  the 
scenery. 

We  drove  through  this  country  some  three 
or  four  leagues,  until  we  at  length  came  to 
an  estate  of  better  arrangements  than  common. 
On  our  left  was  a  wood,  and  on  our  right  a 
broad  reach  of  meadow.  Passing  the  wood, 
we  saw  a  wide,  park-like  lawn,  that  was  beau- 
tifully shaded  by  copses,  and  in  which  there 
were  touches  of  landscape^rdening,  in  a  taste 
altc^ther  better  than  was  usual  in  France. 
Pasring  this,  another  wood  met  us,  and  turning 
it,  we  entered  a  private  road — ^you  will  remem- 
ber the  country  has  neither  fence  nor  hedge,  nor 
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yet  scarcely  a  wall~^hidi  wound  round  its  mar* 
gin,  describii^  an  irr^ular  semicircle,  llien  it 
ran  in  a  straight  line  for  a  short  distance,  among 
a  grove  of  young  evergreens,  towards  two  dark 
picturesque  towers  covered  with  ivy,  crossed  a 
permanent  bridge  that  spanned  a  ditdi,  and 
dashing  through  a  gateway,  in  which  the 
grooves  of  the  portcullis  are  yet  visible,  we 
alighted  in  the  court  of  La  Grange ! 

It  was  just  nine^  and  the  family  was  about 
assembling  in  the  drawing-room.  The  ^^  Lt 
Giniral  sera  charmS  de  vaus  vatr,  monsieur^'' 
of  the  faithful  Bastien,  told  us  we  should  find 
his  master  at  home ;  and  on  the  great  stairs, 
most  of  the  ladies  met  us.  In  short,  the  patri- 
arch was  under  his  own  roo^  surrounded  by 
that  femily  which  has  so  long  been  the  admira- 
tion of  thousands-<-or,  precisely  as  oue  would 
most  wish  to  find  him. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  i^ak  of  our  TeoeptioUi 
where  all  our  country  are  welcome.  We  were 
soon  in  the  drawing-room,  which  I  found  co- 
vered with  American  newspapers,  and  in  a  few 
nanutes  I  was  made  acquainted  with  aU  that 
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was  passing  on  the  oth^  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Mr«  Ri?es  had  sailed  for  home ;  and  as  M*  Pe* 
lier  was  dead,  General  La  Fayette  had  not  ex* 
pkdned  in  the  Chamber  the  error  into  which 
that  minister  had  permitted  himself  to  fa]]> 
agreeaUy  to  a  tardy  authority  to  that  effect 
received  from  Mr.  Rives.  The  ministry  was  on 
the  point  of  dissolution  in  France  ;  and  it  was 
said  the  doctrinaires  were  to  come  in — and  the 
nullification  strife  ran  high  at  home.  On  the 
latter  subject,  La  Fayette  spoke  with  a  re- 
serve that  was  unusual  on  subjects  connected 
with  America,  though  he  strongly  deprecated 
the  existence  of  the  controversy. 

There  is  great  weakness  in  an  American's  be* 
traying  undue  susceptibility  on  the  score  of 
every  little  unpleasant  occurrence  that  arises  at 
home.  No  one  of  the  smallest  intelligence  can 
believe  that  we  are  to  be  exempt  from  human 
faults,  and  we  all  oi^ht  to  know  that  they 
will  frequently  lead  to  violence  and  wrongs. 
Still  there  is  so  much  jealousy  here  on  this 
subject,  the  votaries  of  monarchies  regard  all 
dur  acts  with  so  much  malevolence,  and  have  so 
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Strong  8  desire  to  exa^erate  our  ttLults,  that 
it  is  not  an  easy  matter  at  all  times  to  suppreaa 
these  feelings.  I  have  often  told  our  oj^oaaits 
that  they  pay  us  the  highest  possible  compli- 
ment, in  their  constant  effort  to  compare  the 
results  of  the  system  with  what  is  purely  right 
in  the  abstract,  instead  of  comparing  its  results 
with  those  of  their  own.  But  the  predominance 
of  the  hostile  interests  are  so  great  here,  that 
reason  and  justice  go  for  nothing  in  the  conffict 
of  opinions.  If  a  member  of  congress  is  flogged, 
it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  a  deputy  or  a  mem** 
ber  of  parliament  has  been  murdered.  They 
do  not  affirm,  but  they  always  argue  as  if  they 
thought  we  ought  to  be  better  than  they  !  If 
we  have  an  angry  discussion  and  are  told  of  it, 
one  would  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  an-' 
swer,  so  far  as  comparative  results  are  coa*" 
cemed,  to  tell  them  that  half*a-dozen  of  tiicsr 
provinces  are  in  open  revolt ;  but  to  this  they 
will  not  listen.  They  expect  us  never  to  quar-- 
rel !  We  must  be  without  spot  ia  dl  thii^ 
or  we  are  worse  than  they.  AU  this  ha.  Fsy^i 
ette  sees  and  feds ;  and  although  it  i»  impossi** 
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fcte  not  to  detect  the  unfiE»nies9  and  absurdity  of 
90ch  a  mode  of  forming  estimates  of  men,  it  is 
afattost  equally  impossible,  in  the  present  situa*- 
4ion  of  Europe,  for  one  who  understands  the  in*- 
fluence  of  American  example,  not  to  suffer  these 
unpleasant  occurrences  to  derange  his  philosophy. 
Before  breakfast  the  General  took  me  into  his 
Kbrary,  and  we  had  a  long  and  a  much  franker 
ccmversation  on  the  state  of  South  Carolina. 
He  said  that  a  separation  of  the  Union  would 
break  his  heart.  *^  I  hope  they  will  at  least  let 
Hie  die,"  he  added,  ^^  before  they  commit  this 
suicide  on  our  institutions."  He  particularly 
deprecated  the  practice  of  talking  about  such 
an  event,  which  he  thought  would  accustom 
men's  minds  to  it.  I  had  not  the  same  appre^ 
hensions.  To  me  it  appeared  that  the  habit  of 
menacing  dissolution,  was  the  result  of  every 
ane^s  knowing,  and  intimately  feeling,  the  im- 
port&oce  of  hanging  together,  which  induced 
the  dissatisfied  to  resort  to  the  threat,  as  the 
Shortest  means  of  attaining  their  object.  It 
would  be  ibund  in  the  end,  that  the  very  con^ 
soiottsiiess  which  pointed  out  this  mode  as  the 
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grwresi  attack  that  could  be  made  on  those 
whom  the  disoontented  wish  to  influaac^  would 
awaken  enoogh  to  consequences,  to  prevent  anj 
consummation  in  acts.  This  menace  was  a  na^ 
tmral  ai^uient  of  the  politicall j  weak  in  Ame- 
rica, just  as  the  phjsicaUj  weak  lay  hold  of 
knives  and  dufasy  where  the  strong  rely  on  their 
hands.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  latter, 
at  need,  can  resort  to  weapons,  too.  I  do  not 
bdieve  there  could  be  found  in  all  America  any 
great  number  of  respectable  men  who  wish  the 
Union  dissolved;  and  until  that  shall  be  the 
case,  I  see  no  great  grounds  of  apprehension* 
Moreover,  I  told  him  that  so  long  as  the  northerii 
states  were  tranquil  I  had  no  feara^  for  I  fdt 
persuaded  that  no  great  political  change  would 
occur  in  America  that  did  not  come  from  that 
section  of  the  Union.  As  this  is  a  novel  opi'- 
nion,  he  inquired  for  its  reasons,  and,  in  briefs 
this  was  the  answer : — 

There  is  but  one  interest  that  would  be  likely 
to  unite  all  the  south  against  the  north,  and 
this  was  the  interest  connected  with  slaveiry. 
Now,  it  was  notorious  that  neither  the  federal 
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government  nor  the  individual  states  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  as  a  national  question^  and 
it  was  not  easy  to  see  in  what  manner  anything 
could  be  done  that  would  be  likely  to  push  mat- 
ters as  fkr  as  disunion  on  such  a  point.  There 
might  be,  and  there  probably  would  be,  discus- 
sion and  denunciations— nay,*  there  often  had 
been ;  but  a  compromise  having  been  virtually 
made,  by  which  all  new  states  at  the  north  are 
to  be  free  states,  and  all  at  the  south  slavehold- 
ing,  I  saw  nothing  else  that  was  likely  to  be 
^tiou^.*  As  respects  all  other  interests,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  unite  the  whole  south. 
Taking  the  present  discussion  as  an  example : 
those  that  were  disaffected,  to  use  the  strongest 
term  the  case  admits  of,  were  so  environed  by 
those  that  were  not,  that  a  serious  separation 
became  impossible.  The  tier  of  states  that  lies 
behind  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  and  Georgia,  for 
instance,  are  in  no  degree  dependent  on  them 
fi)r  an  oUlet  to  the  sea,  while  they  are  so  near 
neighbours  as  to  overshadow  them  in  a  mea- 
sure.     Then   the  south  must  always  have  a 

*  Recent  facts  hare  confirmed  this  opinion. 
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northern  boundary  of  free  states^  if  they  sepa^^ 
rate  en  mass&'^A  circumstance  not  very  desir« 
able,  as  they  would  infallibly  lose  most  of  their 
slaves. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  north  is  very  differ- 
ently situated*  New  England,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohioj  ahd  the  tier  of  states  west;  are 
closely  connected  geographically,  must  and  would 
go  together,  and  they  have  one  frontier  that  is 
nearly  all  water.  They  contain  already  a  free 
population  of  ei^ht  millions,  which  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  are  strong  enough,  and  united 
enough,  to  act  as  they  please.  It  is  their  inter- 
est to  remain  united  with  the  south,  and  ii  is 
also  a  nmtter  of  feeling  with  them,  and  I  appre^ 
hend  little  to  the  Union  so  long  as  these  states 
continue  of  this  mind.^ 

La  Fayette  wished  to  know  if  I  did  not  think 
the  Union  was  getting  too  large  for  its  safety. 
I  thought  not,  so  long  as  the  means  of  necessary 
intercommunication  were  preserved,  but  just  the 

reverse,  as  the  larger  the  Union,  the  less  proba^ 

•     ■■ 

*  This  was  written  before  the  recent  events  in  Texas,  which  ^re 
a  new  aspect  to  the  question. 
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toUty  there  would  be  of  agitating  its  whole  suiv 
face  by  any  one  inta'est ;  and  the  parties  that 
were  tranquil,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  in** 
fluence  those  that  were  disturbed.     Were  the 
Union  to-day,  for  instance,  confined  to  the  coast, 
as  it  was  forty  years  since,  there  would  be  no 
sputh-westem  states  to  hold  the  southern  in 
check,  as  we  all  know  is  the  fact  at  present, 
and  the   danger  from   nullification  would  be 
doubled.   These  things  act  both  ways  ;  for  even 
th^  state  governments,  while  they  ofier  positive 
organised  and  quasi  legal  means  of  resisting  Uie 
federal  government,  also  afford  the  same  organs 
i^d  Ipcal  means  of  counteracting  them  in  their 
own  neighbourhood.     Thus,  Carolina  and  6eor-> 
gia  do  not  pull  together  in  this  very  affair,  and, 
in  a  sense,  one  neutralizes  the  other.    The  long 
aB4  ^bort  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  Union  was 
a  compromise  that  grew  out  of  practical  wants 
^4  J(fct&,  and  this  was  the  strongest  possible 
foundation  for  any  polity.    Men  would  assail  it 
in  words,  precisely  as  they  believed  it  important 
and  valued  by  the  public,  to  attain  their  ends, 
*— We  were  here  summoned  to  the  breakfast* 
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I  wa9  well  langfaed  at  at  the  table  for  mj  ig- 
aoranoe.  The  family  of  Ha,  Orange  live  in  the 
real  old  French  style,  with  an  occasioiial  intro^ 
ductioD  of  an  American  dish,  in  compliment  to 
a  guest.  We  had  obtained  hints  concerning  one 
or  two  capital  things  there,  especially  one  for  a 
very  simple  and  excellent  dish,  called  smpe  am 
lait;  and  I  fancied  I  had  now  made  discovery 
the  second,  A  dish  was  handed  to  me  that  I 
found  90  excellent,  so  very  appropriate  to  breiak- 
fasti  that  I  sent  it  to  A*  —  ,  with  a  request  that 
she  would  get  its  history  from  Madame  Geoigfr 
La  Fayette,  who  sat  next  her.  The  ladies 
put  their  heads  togeiher,  and  I  soon  saw  that 
they  were  amused  at  the  suggestion.  A~- — 
then  informed  me,  that  it  was  an  American  as 
well  as  a  French  dish,  and  that  she  knew  great 
quantities  of  it  had  been  consumed  in  the  haH 

at  C ,  in  particular.    Of  coarse  i  protested 

that  I  had  no  recollection  of  it.  **A11  tins  is 
very  likely,  for  it  is  a  good  while  since'  you  have 
eaten  any.  The  dish  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  pap!"  ' 

Two  capital  mistakes  exist  in  America  on  (he 
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subject  of  France.  One  iregards  its  maimers, 
and  the  other  its  kitchen.  We  believe  that 
French  deportment  is  superficial,  full  of  action, 
and  exaggerated.  This  would  truly  be  a  won*- 
der  in  a  people  who  possess  a  better  tone  of 
manners,  perhaps,  than  any  other ;  for  quiet  and 
sun^dicity  are  indispensable  to  high  breeding. 
The  French  of  rank  are  perfect  models  of  these 
excellences.  As  to  the  cuisine^  we  beUeve  it  is 
h^-seasoned.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from 
the  truth ;  spices  of  all  sorts  being  nearly  pro- 
scribed.    When  I  went  to  London  with  the 

Vicomte  de  V ,  the  first  dinner  was  at  a 

tavern.  The  moment  he  touched  the  soup,  he 
sat  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  with  his  mouth 
open,  like  a  chicken  with  the  pip !  ^^  Le  diable  /" 
he  exclaimed,  "celle^ci  est  infernale!'^  And 
infernal  I  found  it  too;  for  after  seven  years' 
residence  on  the  Continent,  it  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter for  even  me  to  eat  the  food  or  to  drink  the 
wines  of  England ;  the  one  on  account  of  the 
high  seasoning,  and  the  other  on  account  of  the 
brandy. 

We .  left  La  Change  about  noon,  and  struck 
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into  the  great  post-road  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
succession  of  accidents^  owing  to  the  random 
driving  of  the  postilions,  detained  us  several 
hours,  and  it  was  dark  before  we  reached  the  first 
barriire  of  Paris.  We  entered  the  town  on  our 
side  of  the  river,  and  drove  into  our  own  gate 
about  eight.  The  table  was  set  for  dinner ;  the 
beds  were  made,  the  gloves  and  toys  lay  scatter- 
ed about,  d  la  Princesse  d'Orange,  and  we  re^ 
sumed  our  customary  mode  of  life,  precisely  as 
if  we  had  returned  from  an  airing  in  the  country, 
instead  of  a  journey  of  three  months ! 


•w 


THE   END. 
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